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INTRODUCTORY. 



Before tlie acquisition of California by the United States, comparatively little 
wa« known of the hydrography and geography of its coast, except by the few 
na^igators trading along its seaboard, or the daring otter hunter, familiar with 
eveiy cove, rock, and headland. 

In the following pages it is proposed to state all that is known at the present 
time of the Pacific coast of the United States, from the southern boundary of 
California, in latitude 32^ 32', to the northern boundary of Washington Territory, 
in latitude 49°, embracing an ocean shore-line of over three thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, divided as follows: California, including the island of 
Santa Barbara Channel, one thousand and ninety-seven miles ; Oregon, two hun- 
dred and eighty-five miles ; Washington Territory, including islands in Washing- 
ton Sound and shores of Puget Sound, one thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight miles. 

Whatever has not come under our own criticism will be taken from the pub- 
lished reports and maps of the Coast Survey. 

The names adopted will be those most reliable. 

Where any known changes have taken place they will be stated. 

Where any position is given to the nearest minute only, it has been taken 
from the latest chart of the Coast Survey.' 

The longitude is reckoned west from Greenwich, Tables and examples are 
introduced to show the manner of predicting the times and height of high and 
low waters at San Francisco and other harbors. 

Soundings are given for the mean of the lower low waters. 

Bearings are magnetic. 

Distances are expressed in geographical (nautical) miles. 

Descriptiom of lighthouses, fog-hellSy buoys, cfec, are from the published notices 
of the Light-house Board. 



COAST OF LOWER CALIFORNIA. 

Off the western coast, at in*egular distances, there appe<irs to be a rang:e -0?*V 
submariue mouutiiius, whoso summits, rising occasionally above the water, formV 
islands, and, ueariug the surface at other iK)ints, form dangerous and extensive 
banks. 

One of these last is a bank very similar to the Cortes Bank,* and, possibly, an 
extension of it to the southeastward of the latter, and designated the " Banco 
Cortes ^ on the French chart No. 1007. Upon the latest British Admiralty charts 
it is not noted. Tlie shoalest part of the bank has ten fathoms upon it in thre43 
spot.s situated between latitudes 31o 33' and 31° 43', and longitudes 118o 44' and 
1180 52', being nearly southeast by south qmirter south, fifty miles from the Bishop 
Eock. But as more detailed examinations may discover such dangers as wero 
found upon the original Cortes Bank, it will be well for navigators to avoid pass- 
ing over the shoalest locidities. 

It lies in the direct route of the steamships running between San Francisco 
and Mexican ports and Panaum, and, as laid down, is very extensive, the area 
within the twenty-fathom line being three thousand square miles, and within the 
fifteen-fathom line about one thousand five hundred square miles. The thirty- 
fathom line extends nearly ten miles outside the twenty-fathom line ; whilst the 
deepest soundings between the bank and the bay of Todos Santos are only forty 
• fathoms. 

Ul)on the Spanish chart of 1863 of this coa^st the shoal is evidently laid down 
too far to the westward, and it is i)robable the same error may exist in the French 
chart, for in December 1800, no soundings were obtained upon it with two hun- 
dred fathoms of line. Tlirough the enteqirise of Captain Eldridge, agent of the 
Pacific Mail Company, and in concert with Captain Lapidge, of the steamer Gohlen 
Gate, on the voyage from San Francisco to Panama we ran a line of soundings 
thirty miles in length across the given localitj\ Tlie weather was cloudy and no 
observations could be obtained after leaving San Francisco ; but the dei)arture of 
the vessel was obtained from the western point of the island of San Miguel, and 
a course laid across the assigned positicm of ten-fathom soundings. The sea was 
smooth so that we readily detected the ground swell on the edge of the Cortes 
Shoal, and when abreast of the ''Banco Cortes" also felt a gi'ound swell for a 
short time, but found no bottom, as above stated. The western edge of the bank 
may chop off more quickly than is indicated by the chart, and the vessel may have 
been set off shore by a current from the Santa liarbara Channel. We subse- 
quently had no observations for i>osition for some days. 

This bank, with the islands northward, and the islands and rocks southward, 
affords another evidence of a submarine range parallel with the coast mountains. 



For <lem.Tii)tiou of the Cortea Bauk seo page 27. 
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LOS COKOXADOS. 
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Tl^i*si;'"isl;UHls Iwloii^f t<» Mi'xico, lii* alMnit s^*v<mi mili'S off tlio rvwist, ami 

iH'fidv iM;rlit iiiilrs s^^\lt\l «>t' tin* IwmiMliiry hetwri'ii Mexico iinil tin* Ciiitw! States. 

.".. TIi«*v toriii :i ;rnMi|M»t' hi;;li, hold, and ;d»ni|»t nwks and isl<*ts. of wliii-h the 

/ittc^i'st is tit'toen niih's south hy cast tVr»ni Point I^nna. alwMit one and five-eigfhths 

'jnih* in h'li^rth by oni'-third of a niilr in hrcadth. and lyin;; in a noi-thwest and 

' southt'ast diivctioii. It is a \vcd;r<* slia]M'd nia^s. risin;: to alNtut five hnndn'd and 

wventy-tivr feet alMjvi' the s«»a, X\w snifarf havin;r si»nn* iMith uiHjn it, l.Mit entirely 

drstitute of tri'es. A few small sIimiIk rvist. and dnrin*; tlie rainy s(*as«Mi the soil 

is covitimI with ;rra ss, and a ;rn'at aV»Mndanee of *;andily-eolored wihl flowers 

s)iowin;r in patrhrs of oraii^^e, ]»nr|>h'. ami yellow. whi*n s<*en from the water. 

Dnrin;; the dry season evi*rytliiiij|: is wiilirn-d. and the islft ]ire.sent.s a sterile 

a]»iH*arance. Ca<'ti an<l otliiT i»lants ;rn>w anion;; the r«K'ks. 

Tlu'iv is an anrliora;re ahout <iiie-r|iiarter of a mile to the eastwanl of the 
ish*t, and hut one hindin;; )»la(*t*: even thfi-i* the a.sc«'nt is ditlicnlt for titty feet, 
and thence easy to the en*st, alM»nt half a mile distant. 

The ^eo;ri-aphifal iKjsition of the hi;:liest i»uint, as determined hy the Coast 
Survey, is: 



f > 



Latitude 1^2 L'.'i 40 nortli. 

Lon;ritndf 117 13 21 west. 

Or. in time 7 48 53.4 

Oji the west and noitliwest si<les of the islet, and about half a mile distant, 
lie two smaller ones, or mtlier two masses of r<M*ks al)out tifty feet hi;rh, and des- 
titute of v«*;ri'tatii»n. They are a favorite resort for the enormous sea elephants. 
Kxeellent anehora;:e is said to he tound in tlu» vieinity. The smaller of the two 
jiroujinent islets is alwait half a mile in length, and lies n(»rth oS^ west from 
the lar;x<*r, distant two and thive-ei^diths miles. It is a hu^e, barivn rock, with 
vejy sharj» summit. 

In <'omiii;; fn»m the south, this fjrou]) affords a fr«M»d mark for making San 
I)i**;:ii. altliou;:h lM*fori* Ikm'u;; up with them. Point Loma shows distinetly. 

I^is Con»nadi»s were dis<'overed by .luan Uo<lri;ru<'z Cabrillo in l.")42, and 
nameil by Vis«-aint» in I«»ol'. in honor of Francisco <Vu-onado, governor of the 
jiiiivinee of Xaliseo. under Cortes. 



PACIFIC COAST OF THE UNITED STATES. 

CALIFOKNIA. 

The name California is first found in the worthless romance " La« Sergas of 
Esplandian," the son of Amadis of Gaul, written by Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo, 
the translator of the Amadis. It was first printed in 1510, with editions in 1519, 
1521, 1525, 1520, (two,) 1575, 1587, and the recent reprint of 1857.* 

The name appears in numerous passages, of which the following are given : 

" Know that, on the right hand of the Indies, very near to the Ten^estrial 
Paradise, there is an island called California., which was peopledwith black women, 
without any men among them, because they were accustomed to live after the 
fashion of Amazons.'^ 

" In this island called California are many Grifiins, on account of the 
great savageness of the countiy, and the immense quantity of wild game found 
there.'' 

" Now, in the time that those gi*eat men of the Pagans sailed [against Con- 
stantinople] with those great fleets of w^hich I have told you, there reigned in 
this land of California a queen, large of body, very beautiful, in the i)rime of her 
years,'' &c., &c. 

The name California next occurs in the memoirs of the conquistador, Bernal 
Diaz del Castillo, who serv^ed with Cortes in the conquest of Mexico. He writes 
that "Cortes again set sailfi*om Santa* Cruz and discovered the coast of Cali- 
fornia." Here Cortes remained for some time, disheartened at the want of success 
of his various exi)editions. The viceroy, Mendoza, despatched a vessel under the 
command of Ulloa >\ith letters to Cortes. " UUoa hail a most favorable voyage, 
and soon arrived in the harbor where Cortes lay at anchor. The letters of his 
wife and those of his children, and of the \iceroy, had so much effect ujion him that 
he gave the command of his vessel to Ulloa, embarked for Acapulco, and, when 
he had arrived here, he hastened to Quaidinahuac, where his wife resided. 
♦ ♦ ♦ Shortly after, also, the troops arrived which had been left behind in Cali- 
fornia." 

After a few months' repose Cortes sent out a more considerable expedition, 
under command of Ulloa. "This armament left the harbor de la Natividad in the 
month of June of one thousand five hundi^ed and thirty, and so many years — I 
forget the exact year." 

The California referred to above is the peninsula of that name, generally 

* The full title of the book is " Las Sergas del Mey Esforzado Cabaloro Eapluudian hgo del 
excelento ro Amadis de Gaula." 
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kuowii as Lower California, aud the date 1535. They are the only times in which 
Diaz uses the name. (Cap. CC.) 

In 1539 Francisco de Ulloa determined Lower California to be a peninsula. 
This fact appears to have been subsequently forgotten, for it was called lias 
Carolinas, in honor of Charles 11 of Spain. 

The name California was graduallj- used to designate the region from the Gulf 
of California to the mythical " Straits of Anian.'' 

The country was called New Albion by Sir Francis Drake in 1579. 

Li recent times the region north of San Diego was called Alta California. 

From the southern boundary, in latitude 32° 32', longitude 117° 06', to Point 
Arguello, in latitude 34^ 34', longitude 12(P 38', the coast runs west-northwest 
two hundred and twenty-five miles; from Point Arguello to Cai>e Mendocino, in 
latitude 40° 25', longitude 124° 22', northwest five hundred aud twenty five miles; 
from Cape Mendocino to Cape Flattery, in latitude 48° 23', longitude 124^ 44', 
north-northwest four hundred and eighty miles. 

Tlie monument marking the western initial point of the boundary between 
Mexico and the United States is on the table bluff rising fix)m the low land south 
of San Diego Bay. It is an obelisk of white marble, about twenty feet in height, 
resting upon a pedestal. It stands near the edge of the bluff, about two hundred 
yards from the sea-shore, and is plainly visible from the water. Its geographical 
position, as determined by the Coast Sur\'ey, is: 

Latitude 32 31 58.46 north. 

Longitude 117 06 11.12 west. 

h. 9ft. 8. 

Or, in time 7 48 24.74. 

From the boundary the coast is low and flat, running north by west for about 
seven miles, thence cur\ang gradually westward until it is nearly east and west 
at the entrance of San Diego Bay. The interior of the country is niai^ked by high 
mountains. 

POINT LOMA. 

This is the southern part of the western boundary of San Diego Bay, and the 
termination of a remarkable narrow spur of coarse, crumbling sandstone, which 
rises south of Puerto Falso, or False Bay, and west of the town of San Diego, to 
the height of three hundred feet, and aft^^r stretching south for about five and a 
half miles, gradually increasing in height to four hundred and fifty-seven feet, 
terminates very abruptly. It is covered with coarse gi-ass, cacti, wild sage, and 
low bushes. 

POINT LOMA LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Tliis primary sea-coast light is less than half a mile from the southern end of 
the point, and situated upon its highest part, fom* hundred and twenty-two feet 



mg Initial I'oinl i.t tlnuiidniv l>.-1we«i llit- ViiiWd Slal<-s ;iiul Mti 
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above high water. The building consists of a stone dwelling of one and a half 
stories, with a low tower of plastered brick rising from the center sufficiently high 
to place the focal plane of the light four hundred and ninety-two feet above the 
sea. The light is sl fixed white light of the third order of Fresnel, exhibited (since 
November 15, 1855) from sunset to sunrise, illuminates the entire horizon, and in 
clear weather should be -visible — 

From a height of 10 feet above the sea, at a distance of 29 miles. 

From a height of 20 feet above the sea, at a distance of 30^ miles. 

From a height of 30 feet above the sea, at a distance of 31.7 miles. 

The geographical position of the light, as given by the Coast Siu'vey, is: 

c ' // 

Latitude 32 40 13.0 north. 

Longitude 117 12 22.0 west. 

Or, in time : 7 48 49,5. 

Magnetic variation, 12^ 29 east, in April 1851, with a yearly increase of 1^ 
From the light-house station the islands of Santa Catalina, seventy miles dis- 
tant, and San Clemente, fifty-eight miles distant, are distinctly visible iu clear 
weather. 

The English Admiralty Chart No. 2461, with corrections to March, 1865, has 
the Point Loma light erroneously placed on False Point, about seven miles north- 
ward of its true position at the entrance to False Bay. 

SAN DIEGO BAY. 

Next to that of San Francisco, no harbor on the Paci% coast of the United 
States approximates in excellence the bay of San Diego. It is readily distin- 
guished, easily approached, and a depth of twenty -two feet can be carried over 
the bar, which is three-quarters of a mile east of the southern extremity of Point 
Loma, and between it and the tail of the Zuniga shoal. The bar is about six hun- 
dred and fifty yards across from the outer to the inner five-fiithom lines. 

Vessels coming from the northwest make the ridge of Point Loma as a long, 
flat-topped island, when about twenty -five miles distant. This appearance is occa- 
sioned by the bay to the southwest, by the low land to the northeast, and by the 
Puerto Falso at the north. 

A thick field of keli) lies along the western shore of Point Loma, the inner 
edge being about one mile oflf shore, and having a breadth of half a mile. The 
outer edge marks the line where the depth of water suddenly changes from twenty 
to ten fathoms. The field commences oflf the bar at the entrance to False Bay, 
and stretches southward two and three-quarters miles south of Point Loma. 
Mariners ai^proaching the south end of Loma, along the outer edge of the kelp, 
should pass through a i)artial break in it, and when the point bears northeast by 
east, distant one and a half miles, keep along the northern edge of the kelp in four 
and a half fathoms, and about half a mile from the point. 
2* 
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As soon as the i>omt is passed, a long, low beach of shingle is opened, 
making ont from the east side of the i>oint and forming a natoral breakwater, 
. formerly called Pnnta de Gniranas* by the Spaniards, but now designated as Bal- 
last Point 

Eonnd np gradually until Ballast Point is brought in range with the eastern- 
most house of La Playa, (distant one mile from Ballast Point and ou the same side 
of the bay,) and be careful not to open more of the \illage, as the shoal called 
Barros de Zunigaf stretches south from the east side of the entrance, parallel to 
the ridge of Point Loma, and distant only three-quarters of a mile from it. Be- 
tween Point Loma and this shoal runs the channel, which is less than half a mile 
wide within the three-fathom lines. With the least swell the breakers show the 
position and extent of the shoal, and at the lowest tides part of it is bare. It has 
been said that a rock, having but five or six feet of water upon it, lies in the chan- 
nel; its iK)sition being marked by a patch of kelp, which is, however, torn away in 
heav>' weather. The pilot-boat Fanny reported having struck on it in 1851, but 
the examinations of the Coast Survey have developed no such danger, and the 
rex>ort has been generally discredited. 

During the summer keep as close to Point Loma as the draught of the vessel 
will permit, and lie on the wind up to Ballast Point, off which four fathoms can 
be carried within a ship's length, with ten fathoms in mid-channel, and a very 
strong current on the ebb and flood tides; the former setting over the Zuniga 
shoal. After passing Ballast Point steer for La Playa, and anchor anywhere in 
from four to ten fathoms, with good holding ground. Inside the point, and about 
two hundred and fifty yards north by west fix)m it, is a shoal having only twelve feet 
water uiK)n it, in a line from Ballast Point to the westernmost house at La Playa. 
It is a quarter of a mile long. The shoals on the starboard hand, after entering, 
are plainly in sight, except at very high water. The channel, however, is buoyed, 
and cannot be missed. From La Playa to 'New San Diego, four miles distant, the 
(channel cur\'^es to the right and contracts, but about six fathoms water may be 
carried that far. A mile or two beyond the town the bay becomes shoal and filled 
with flats, yet a very narrow three-fathom channel runs close along the eastern 
shore, nearly to the head of the bay. 

Coming from the south, run for the extreme end of Point Loma until Ballast 
Point and La Playa are in range, as before, and follow the foregoing directions. 

Wlien inside the harbor vessels are perfectly safe, but during very heavy 
southerly weather the kelp is said to drive in such masses as to make vessels drag 
their anchors. We have never known such a case, and doubt if a vessel with good 
gi'ound tackle and proper attention would suffer from this cause. Certiiinly there 
1h nbt reach enough for the wind to raise a swell, and the holding- ground is excel- 
lent. In heavy southeast weather the sea breaks over Ballast Point. 



* Or Puntii de Ioh (iluijarros. 

t Nainod by V iscaino in 1G20. Don Caspar de Zuniga, Count de Monterey, dispatched the 
expe<1ition. 
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TIDES AT SAN DIEGM). 

Grenoral remarks upon the nature of the tides will be given when discussing 
the tides at San Francisco. 

The corrected establishment or mean interval between the time of the moon's 
transit and the time of high water at La Playa is 9^. 3S7n. The mean rise and 
fall of tides is 3.7 feet, of spring tides 5.0 feet, and of neap tides 2.3 feet; the 
mean duration of the flood is 6h. 25m.; of the ebb, 6A. Om. ; and of the stand 0^. 
30m. The average difference between the corrected establishment of the a. m. 
and p. m. tides of the same day is 1^. 20m. for high water, and lA. 6m. for low 
water. The differences, when the moon's declination is greatest, are 2A. 4m. and 
Ih. 36m. respectively. The average difference in the height of these two tides is 1.5 
feet for the high waters and 2.1 feet for the low waters. When the moon's decli- 
nation is greatest, those differences are 2.2 feet and 3.0 feet, respectively. The 
average difference of the higher Ijigh and lower low waters of the same day is 5.5 
feet, and when the moon's declination is greatest, 6.3 feet. The higher high tide in 
the twenty-four hours occurs about Oh. 10m. after the moon's upper transit, (south- 
ing,) when the moon's declination is north, and about 3h. 16m. before when south. 
The lower of the low waters occurs about seven and a quarter hours atter the higher 
high tide. 

The greatest observed difference between two low waters of one day was 4.2 
feet, and the greatest difference between the higher high and lower low waters of 
one day, 8.8 feet. 

The two tides of the same day are generally unequal in proportion to the 
moon's declination. The time and height can be obtained approximately from the 
following table: 





Moon's iipi>er meridian passage. 


Moon's lower meridian passage. 


Moon^s declinAtioii. 


High water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 




IntervaL 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


IntervaL 


Height 


Orefttost noith 


jgr. M. 

8 53 

9 28 
10 23 


Feet. 
5.6 
4.9 

a7 


16 16 
15 40 
14 58 


FeeL 
—0.3 
0.7 
S.1 


jgr. M. 

10 23 

028 
8 53 


Feet 
3.7 
4.9 
5.6 


H. M. 

14 58 

15 40 

16 16 


FeeL 
S.1 


2ero 


0.7 


Greatest soath 


—0.3 







The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage to give 
the time of high or low water. The time of the moon's upper meridian passage 
is given in the almanac, and the time of its lower meridian passage is the middle 
between two successive upper passages. The heights are given in feet and tenths, 
and show the rise above the level of the average of the lowest low waters ; to which 
level the soundiugs on the chart are given. 

Spring Tides. — At the fall and change of the moon the high waters will be 
0.7 foot higher than the above, and the low waters 0.7 foot lower. 
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Xeap Tides. — At the moon's first and last quarters the high waters will be 0.7 
foot lower, and the low waters will not fall as low by 0.7 foot. 

The existence of a bar at the entrance of this jwrt was discovered by Van- 
couver in 1793, and in criticising a plan of the harbor, published by Dalrymple in 
1782, he remarks: ^^ This plan, in \mnt of correctness, is justly entitled to much 
praise, but was yet capable, as far as came under my obser\^ation, of the following 
little improvements : the scale representing five nautical miles should only sub- 
tend three mile« and a half; the shoals of Barros de Zooniga, though well placed, 
instead of being two distinct shoals ought to have been one entire shoal, stretch- 
ing something further to the northwest and southeast than is therein represented; 
and the soundings between Barros de Zooniga and the land of Ponta de la Loma, 
(which is omitted,) are in no part, from the south extremity of the former directly 
across to the latter, more than four fathoms at high water, and form a narrow bar 
from the shore to the shoal, gradually deepening as well on the inside as on the 
outside of the bar, with a regular increase in mi()-channel, from five, close to the 
shore, to ten fathoms between the two low points that form the entrance to the 
port"— (Vol. II, page 473.) 

As the mean rise and fall of spring tides is five feet, and of neap tides about 
two and a half, Vancouver's and the recent examinations of the Coast Survey con- 
firm each other, and tend to show that the depth has remained the same for the 
last sixty-three years. 

The primary astronomical station of the Coast Survey is on the round-topped 
hill, one hundred and ninety-four feet high, and a quarter of a mile west-south- 
west of La Playa. 

Its geographical position is : 

Latitude 32 41 57.6 north. 

Longitude 117 13 22 west 

Or, in time 7 48 53.5. 

Tlie eastern side of the entrance to San Diego Bay is low and flat, covered 
with thick bushes and grass. It is called " The Island," although a peninsula, be- 
ing very low and narrow towards the head of the bay. On Ballast Point, at the 
base of the Point Loma ridge, are \isible the ruins of the old Spanish fortifica- 
tions, &c. 

From Ballast Point the bay runs about north for a mile and a half; thence 
curves gradually to the eastward for three miles to New San Diego ; thence to the 
head of the bay, southeast, seven miles. The average width of the bay after pass- 
ing La Playa is a mile and a half, but at New San Diego, after contracting to a 
tiifle over half a mile, it again expands to about a mile and a half, with low 
shores and extensive marshes and flats. Many years since the San Diego Eiver 
<;hanged its coiu-se during a freshet, and emi>tied into San Diego Bay instea<l of 
Puerto Falso to the northwest. The result was a rapid filling in of the bay opi)0- 
site the old town of San Diego. An appropriation was made by Congress to turn 
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the channel of the river to its original bed. This was done a few years ago, but 
the works have not proved of sufficient strength. The river flows into San Diego 
Bay, which is represented as shoaling at that point. 

The great drawback in San Diego Bay is the want of fresh water, which has 
to be brought from the river. An eflfort was made in 1851 to obtiiin a supply at 
La Playa by sinking an artesian well, but after boring six hundred and thirty-ftve 
feet the attempt was abandoned. A similar attempt, with like results, was made 
at New Town, both confirming the pre\iously expressed opinion of geologists. 
The same amount of money would have brought it in earthen pipes from the 
river. During the long dry season the river loses itself in the sand, and the inhab- 
itants are compelled to dig in its bed to obtain their supplies. Fresh provisions 
are readily procured here. 

When fishery assumes a practical shape on this coast the harbor of San Diego 
will become a position of importance. Already several small companies are en- 
gaged in the whaling business. The waters in this \icinity abound with the " Cal- 
ifornia Greys,'' which are very troublesome to deal with, unless the bomb-lance is 
used in killing them. 

Communication with San Francisco and the northern or windward ports is 
maintained every week by steamer, and by regular lines of sailing vessels. 

San Diego Bay was discovered by Juan Kodriguez Cabrillo, a Portuguese in 
the sendee of Spain, in September 1542 ; called Port San Miguel, and placed by 
him in latitude 34° 20' north, showing the imperfection of the instruments and 
the modes of obsening in those days. He found great numbers of Indians here, 
who received him hospitably, but with caution. It received its present name from 
Sebastian Vizcaino, who sun'oyed it in November 1G02. In his time there existed 
a forest of tall, straight oak and other trees bordering the northwest side of the 
bay. This forest was said to be three leagues in length and half a lea^-.ue in 
breadth, and that to the northwest of it was a good harbor, now known as Puerto 
Falso. 

La P^rouse (in 1787) gives a copy of an English map of San Diego, of 1782, 
(Dalrymple's,) on which no name is assigned to the Zuniga Shoal, but the shoal 
inside Ballast Point and under the eastern shore is called " Shoal of Zuniga.'' 
Ballast Point is called " Point Guisarros," and Point Loma, " Hill Point." 

At the north end of the ridge of Point Loma is an extensive shoal bay called 
Puerto Falso, or False Bay. The bar at its entrance lies north by west half 
west, distant five and a half miles from the southern extremity of Point Loma : 
and having but three feet of water, it can be crossed only in the smoothest 
weather. The entrance just inside the line of heavy breakers is about a quarter 
of a mile in width, but rapidly contracts to less than an eighth. The noithem 
point of this bay is about two miles in length, very narrow, and covered with low 
sand dunes. 

To the north and west of this the shoi*e is compact and luibroken, except by 
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the valleys of San Luis Key and San Juan Ca])istrano. Tlie waters off this stretch 
of the coast were called by Vizcaino the Bay of Santa Catalina. 

The latest chart of San Diego Bay is that accompanying the Keport of the 
Superintendent of the Coast SuiTey for 1857. 

From the southern extremity of Point Loma the coa^t runs north by west for 
twenty-two mile«; thence to Point Lausen, (of Vancouver, 1793,) forming the east 
lH>mt of San Pedro Bay, northwest by west half west nearly sixty miles. 

SAN LUIS BEY. 

Tlie mission of San Luis Rey was the largest in California ; it was founded 
June 13 1798 ; stands in a rich valley from one to two miles wide ; is about three 
miles from the ocean, being separated therefrom by a range of hills ; and the 
number of domesticated Indians formerly in its neighborhood gave it the appear- 
ance of a large and thriving settlement. 

It is nearly in the centre of a section of country unequaled for salubrity and 
productiveness, but the scarcity of rain is an insui>erable drawback. 

The mission is now a military' post, but very few men are stationed there. 

The anchorage is very much restricted and unprotected, and now rarely 
visited. Its position on the coast will be seen by reference to the chart of the 

Coast Survey. 

Its api)roximate geographical position is: 

Latitude 33 17 north. 

Longitude 117 29 west. 

SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 

is now a place of no imi)ortance, with an unprotected anchorage, rocky bottom, 
and bad landing. The bay has a high cliflf-like head to the northwest but termi- 
nates in low sandy beaches to the southward. 

It is situated in a fine valley, and its site is marked on the chart of the Coast 
Survey. 

The approximate geographical position of the anchorage as determined by the 
United States Coast Survey is : 

o / 

Latitude 33 27 north. 

Longitude 117 43 west. 

In latitude 33^ 30^' north, about four miles northwestward along the coast 
from the western point of Capistrauo anchorage, the line of equal magnetic decli- 
nation of 13^ east cuts the shore, and passes over the great transverse break of 
the island of Santa Catalina. This line annually moves southward a mile and a 
half. 
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SAN PEDRO BAY. 

This bay is well protected in every direction, except against the winter gales 
trom the southeast round to the southwest. During the spring, summer, and 
autumn it is an excellent roadstead. Fi*om Point Fennin,* which is the southeast 
point of high land west of the bay, the line of bluflf runs exactly north and south 
for about two miles, being bold, and averaging sixty feet in height. 

Vessels coming from the westward through the Santa Barbara Channel make 
San Pedro Hill, (1,600 feet high,) fonning the west side of the bay, as an island 
projected against the mountains to the southward and eastward. Approaching 
Point Vincente, which is the southwest point of the hill, vessels can keep it close 
aboard, there being from fifty to eighty fathoms within a mile of the shore ; 
round Point Fermin within half a mile, in fi*om six to ten fathoms, and open the 
small island called El Moro : t run for that island ; and when abreast of the land- 
ing, (readily recognized by the houses on the bluflf,) about one mile north of Point 
Fermin, anchor in three fathoms, hard bottom, and half a mile off shore. Ves- 
sels must anchor a mile oflT to get five fathoms. 

Coming from the south with northwest winds, beat in boldly until abreast of 
the landing ; keep the lead going and anchor anywhei'c in its vicinity. Do not 
approach the low shore, to the north and east of El Moro, closer than one mile, at 
which limit four fathoms water will be found. 

In winter, anchor further out, and more to the southward, in order to be able 
to slip and go to sea should a heavy southeaster spring up. In 1852 we saw the 
clipper brig Fremont ride out a very heavy southeast gale of three days' duration. 

The waters of the lagoon, inside of the low sandy beach, and a mile or more 
northward of El Moro, find their principal outlet between that island and the bluflf 
]>oint half a mile west of it. the entrance is very narrow and crooked, and has 
two buoys, about two hundred yards apart, to mark it. In 1859 it is stated f that 
the " bar at the entrance to the creek remains about the same, (a« it did in 1852.) 
At mean low water, throwing out the half tides, only two feet of water can be 
carried over it." The town of Wilmington is situated tliree miles inside the bar, 
and has a good wharf and large storehouses to receive freight. There are two 
steam tugs and five lighters for receiving and delivering freight to vessels in San 
Pedro Bay. 

The geographical position of the Coast Survey astronomical station on the 
bluflf at San Pedro landing is : 

Latitude 33 43 10.6 north. 

Longitude 118 16 03.0 west. 

h. m. s. 

Or, in time 7 53 04.2. 



T 



*1 



'Named by Vancouver in 1792, after Fci-min de la SiieD, thf FatLer, president of the MiHsions 
of Alta Califomia. " A low i>oint fonniug the east point of a Riuall hay or cove in the southeast 
part of San Pedro Bay " ho nanu^d Point Lasuen after the same person. 

f For £1 Monro* On the Coast Survey reconnaissance chart of 1852 it is called Dead Man's 
bland. t Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey for 1859, page 100. 
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Magnetic variation, 13° 30' east, in November 1863, with a yearly increase of 1'. 

An appropriation lias been made for a lighthouse on Point Fermin^ and the 
necessary topographical survey completed. The site recommended to the Light- 
house Board by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, is south by west quar- 
ter west, and iitte4?n-sixteenths of a mile distant from the astronomical station. 

Tides. — ^The corrected establishment or mean interval between the time of the 
moon's transit and the time of high water is 9A. 39w. The mean rise and fall of 
tides is 3.7 fpet, of spring tides 4.7 feet, and of neap tides 2.2 feet. The mean du- 
ration of the flood is 6/i. 18w., of the ebb 6/*. ow., and of the stand 0/i. 30m. The 
average difference between the correcjti^d establishments of the a. m. and p. m. 
tides of the same d.ay is Ih. Vdm, for high water, and \h, 4m. for low water. The 
differences, when the moon's declination is greatest, are Ih. 5om. and Ih. 38m. 
respectively. The average difference in height of these two tides is 1.5 feet for the 
high waters and 2.0 for the low waters. When the moon's declination is greatest, 
tliose differences are 2.3 feet and 3.1 feet, respectively. The average difference of 
the higher high and lower low waters of the same day is 5.6 feet, and when the 
moon's declination is greatest 6.G feet. The higher high tide in the twenty-four 
hours occurs about 9A. 10m. after the moon's upper transit (southing) when the 
moon's declination is north, and about 3A. 16m. before when south. The lower of 
the low waters occurs about seven hours after the higher high tide. 

The gi'catest observed difference between the two low waters of one day was 
3.9 feet, and the greatest difference between the higher high and lower low waters 
of one day 8.4 feet. 

To find the times and heights of high and low waters, compute them for 
San Diego, the times and heights Ijeing sensibly the same for both places. 

The town of Los Angeles is twenty-two miles north by the road, from San 
Pedro, and is the centre of an extensive grazing, agi-icultural, and grai)e-growing 
country. 

Salt works have been established within a few miles of Los Angeles, but the 
pond from which the salt water is obtained covers only an area of six hundred 
yards in length by two hundred in width. 

The Bay of San Pedro was discovered bj' Cabrillo in 1542, and w^as called the 
Bay of Smoke, (Fumos.) 

When Vancouver was seeking for San Pedro Bay he found such deep water 
off Point Vincente that he thought this could not be near the place ; but after 
getting to the south and east he had a full view of the anchorage. He did not, 
however, enter it. 

In 1861 a prelimin.ary examination was made of the lagoon, situated east 
quarter south, about fifteen or sixteen miles from San Pedro, and which receives 
the waters of the Santa Anna River. It was found to be some five miles long, 
and separsited from the ocean by a narrow strip of low sand beach, over which 
washes the heavy swell from the northwest and southeast storms. The lagoon has 
a breadth of only a few hundred yards, and a mouth about fifty yards in width, 
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with a narrow bar, apon which it is supposed ten or twelve feet of water might 
be found at high tide. On this bar there is a very heavy break at all stages of 
the tide, rendering it dangerous to cross in boats of any kind. There is said to 
be no safe anchorage off the entrance, and the low straight beach, with a trend 
nearly east and west, affords no protection whatever. The San Pedro wind gap 
lies between San Pedro Hill and the Sierra San Juan, to the southeast of the Santa 
Anna, and the summer winds draw directly on the land, causing the northwest 
swell to roll upon the beach with great force. In winter the southeast and south- 
west swell breaks square upon this whole line of coast*, and would prevent any 
vessel passing into or out of the lagoon, or riding at anchor near it. The attempts 
to pass the bar were, in all cases, attended with risk, and the entrance may, for 
general purposes be regarded as impracticable. 

In summer the Santa Anna is said to frequently dry up before reaching the 
lagoon. 

Anaheim Landing is situated at the opening into tlie northwest part of a long 
lagoon, and is used by steamers to land and receive freight for Anaheim, which lies 
twelve miles northeast therefrom. This landing is between ten and eleven miles 
east three-quarters north from El Moro or Deadman's Island ; and the bar to the 
lagoon is said (18G8) to have two or three feet of water upon it at low water. 

From Point Yincentef^ the coast trends north by west three-quarters west for 
seventeen miles ; thence west by south to Point Dume, in latitude 34° 0(K north, and 
longitude II80 41' west ; thence to Point Mugu, west half north for seventeen 
miles. The last point lies northeast by east one-third east, distant fourteen miles 
from the eastern end of Auacapa. This long curve in the coast is known as the 
Bahia Ona. 

Point Burned rises into a dome-like form two hundred and two feet high. The 
land immediately behind it falls away, so that in making it from the west it rises 
into view as an island close under the high mountains. Eastward of Dume the 
mountains spring directly from the water. 

From Point Mugu to San Buenaventura^ distant seventeen miles, the coast has 
a general trend northwest by west ; but, about midway, it curves southwestward 
of this course two and a half miles toward Anacapa, thus contracting the eastern 
entrance to the Santa Barbara Channel. Two miles west of Point Mugu is Laguna 
Point, close under which is very deep water, the ten-fathom line running within 
two hundred and fifty yards of the shore. Between Mugu and Buenaventura the 
coast is low, flat, and sandy, being the opening of the valley of Santa Clara, through 
which flows the Santa Clara Kiver. This stream is nearly dry during the summer, 
and terminates in lagoons and marshes, but in the rainy season a volume of water 

• Named by Vancouver in November 1793, after Vincente Sta. Maria, one of the friars of the 
Mission of Buenaventura. 

t Named by Vancouver, in November, 1793, after tlio Father Francisco Dume, one of the friars 
of the Mission of Buenaventura. 

3» 
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is bronght down haying sufficient force to break through the narrow sand beach 
and flow into the ocean. The configuration of the shore, and its relation to Ana- 
capa and Santa Cruz Islands, are shown upon the preliminary chart of the eastern 
entrance to the Santa Barbara Channel, published by the Coast Survey in 1857. 

The eastern entrance to the Santa Barbara Channel lies between the eastern end 
of Anacapa Island and Point Hueneme, which is about half-way between Mugu 
and Buenaventura. From Anacapa, Point Hueneme bears northeast by north one- 
third north, distant nine and a quarter miles. The best landing is directly on the 
point. Landing in the bight to the eastward and leeward is impracticable. Directly 
off this point is found a remarkable example of a submarine valley, commencing 
with a depth of ten fathoms, four hundred yards from the beach, increasiug to fifty 
fathoms in five-eighths of a mile, and to one hundred and thirteen in less than two 
miles. Its general direction is south, with a width of a mile, and bounded on either 
side by depths of twelve and fifteen fathoms. 

The erection of a primary sea-coast light at this point was recommended by 
the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, and has been authorized by Congress. 

The approximate geographical position of the site is : 

o / 

Latitude 34 08 north. 

Longitude 119 09 west. 

The computed magnetic variation, August, 1857, wa« 13° 38', with a present 
yearly increase of 1'. 

Vancouver says this was called Point Conversion on old Spanish maps ; he 
placed it in latitude 34^ 09', and retained the name. 

There is excellent holding ground off Buenaventura in ten fathoms, but the 
landing is not good. The three-fathom line lies about a quarter of a mile off 
shore. 

The Mission of Buenaventura^ situated at the foot of the dividing ridge of the 
valleys of San Buenaventura and Santa Clara, about half a mile from the shore, 
was founded March 31, 1782. Its approximate geographical position is : 

o / 

Latitude 34 15 north. 

Longitude 119 15 west. 

Fifteen miles westward of Buenaventura, on the coast, there is a rich deposit 
of sulphur, surface specimens of which have yielded sixty per cent. Around the 
locality are found ashes and scoria. The ground is hot, and the gas emitted is 
almost suffocating. On the head waters of the Santa Clara Kiver and the Arroyo 
Simi, are petroleum springs. 

SANTA BABBABA. 

From San Buenaventura to Santa Barbara the distance is twenty-three miles, 
and the bearing nearly west by north. 

Santa Barbara is an open roadstead for all, except northerly winds, which are 
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unfrequent. On the west side of the long, low, sandy beach is a bold blnff, called 
Point Felipe.* The hill rising behind it is called La Vigia. 

The landing is on the beach aboat half a mile east of Point Felipe ; the 
shore is very low and flat as far as the town, three-quarters of a mile distant, but 
gradually rises to the mission, which is a prominent object about two miles inland. 

Vessels coming from the westward first sight La Vigia, and, upon approaching 
the anchor&,ge, keep outside of the line of kelp, (here nearly half a mile wide,) 
gradually round the point upon which is situated the light-house^ two miles south- 
westerly of the landing, keep along the kelp until abreast of the town and anchor 
in seven fathoms ; or pass through the kelp and anchor on the inside in three 
and a half fathoms, hard bottom. In anchoring far enough off to get nine or 
ten fathoms the bottom will be found sticky. A hydrographic sketch of the vicin- 
ity was published by the Coast Survey in 1855. 

No dangers have been discovered in the kelp off this beach. 

With the least swell the surf on the beach is a bad one, not falling square on, 
but cutting it at a sharp angle. 

In winter, vessels must anchor outride of the kelp, as the gales detach it and 
drive it shoreward in such vast quantities that, coming across a vessel's hawse^ 
it helps to bring home her anchors. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT SANTA BABBABA. 

The stnicture consists of a plastered dwelling of one and a half stories, with a 
low gray tower, also plastered, rising through the roof. The illuminating appa- 
ratus is of the fourth order of the system of Fresnel, and shows a fixed white 
lighty illuminating the seaward half of the horizon. It i& situated at an elevation 
of one hundred and eighty feet above the sea, two miles soathwestwardly from 
the landing on the beach, and one hundred and eighty^three yards from the edge 
of the bluff. The light, as seen from the sea, will be projected against the hill 
rising behind it. 

In clear weather it can be seen from a height of ten feet at a distance of nine- 
teen miles; from a height of twenty feet at a distance of twenty and a half 

miles. 

It was first exhibited December 1, 1856, as a red light, but has since been 
changed. 

The geographical position, as given by the Coast Survey, is : 

Latitude 34 23 35.41 north* 

Longitude 119 42 05 west. 

h, m, 8. 

Or, in time 7 58 48.3 

Magnetic variation, 13° 30' east in November 1853 ; yearly increase 1'. 

* Named by Vancouver in November 1793, after the commandant of the preflidio of Sta. 
Barbara, Se&or Don Felipe Goycochea. It is caUed Point CastiUo on the Coast Sarvey chart of 
1853, from a emaU Mexican battery formerly existing upon it* 
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The secondary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was on the slight 
grassy rise just In from the beach, and sixty yards from the west side of the road 
leading to the town. Its position is : 

o ' /' 

Latitude 34 24 24.7 north. 

Longitude 119 40 18.0 west. 

Or, in time 7 58 41.2. 

Santa Barbara is a town of considerable size, lying in the middle of an agri- 
cultural tract of limited breadth running east and west, at the southern base of 
the Sierra Concepcion. The trade with San Francisco is not extensive; but this 
being one of the greatest stock-raising districts on the coast, vast droves of cattle 
pass through and are sent to San Francisco and the mining districts. 

The Mission, founded December 4, 1786, is one of the largest and best estab- 
lishments of the kind in California, and in the gardens attached to it the grape 
and olive have been cultivated with success. 

A large bitumen pit, about eight miles west of Santa Barbara, empties 
directly into the ocean, and the bitumen, floating on the water, works a<falmt the 
summer or northwest winds even beyond Point Concepcion. Very frequently, in 
calm weather, a great extent of the surface of the channel becomes iridescent from 
the thin film of bitumen spread over it. The rocks along the shore, even to the 
westward of Point Concepcion, are covered with it, and when encamped at El 
Coxo, in 1850, we gathered it to start our fires. The Lidians have always used 
it to pay the seams of their canoes. 

Sulphur, in large be4s and of superior quality, exists along the seaboard, and 
manifests itself in all the warm springs. 

Wood and provisions in abundance can be easUy obtained here. Water is 
plentiful, but not so readily procured. 

A very short distance back from the coast line is a range of rugged hills, over 
two thousand feet high, forming i)art of the SieiTa Concepcion, (sometimes caUed 
the Sierra San Inez,) whose sides are sparsely covered with timber, and through 
some of whose gullies and gorges pass small streams abounding in the finest trout. 
From others issue warm springs having a temperature of about 117° Fahrenheit, 
and highly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The height of the Sjmngs 
by barometric measurement is about one thousand two hundred feet. They lie 
behind the village of Montecito, eastward of Santa Barbara. 

The coast trail to San Fi*ancisco passes along the shore for a distance of 
fifteen or twenty miles to the Gaviota Pass; thence inland to the Santa Inez 
Valley, which runs nearly parallel with the coast. 

Regular commimication by steamers and sailing vessels is maintained with 
San Francisco and other ports. 

In 1542 Cabrillo visited this place and found great numbers of Indians, who 
came oflf to his ships in large canoes, and were quite hospitable. Close to the 
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shore he found an Indian town with ^^casas grandesJ" To it he gave the name 
Pueblo de los Canoas, 

The coast line from Santa Barbara light to Point Concepcion light runs west by 
south, distance thirty-seven miles. The rugged hills westward of the Gaviota 
Pass come close to the shore, forcing the traveler to leave the beach for their sea 
slope, the trail passing over steep ridges and across sharp valleys. 

The sandstone terrjices of the immediate vicinity are about eighty feet high 
at the Gaviota Pass and dip at an angle of forty degrees into the sea, forming a 
bulwark of natural masonry against further encroachments. This elevated t^jrrace 
continues from Santa Barbara to Point Concei)cion. In this distance it is cut by 
numerous arroyos running down from the mountains. There is only one piiss 
between the Kiver Buenaventura and Point Concepcion, and that is the Gaviota, 
which at its summit at Santa Cniz is seven hundred feet above the ocean. 

THE SIMOOM. 

The only instance of the simoom on this coast, mentioned either in its history 
or traditions, was that occurring at Santa Barbara, on Friday, the 17th of June, 
1859. The temperature during the morning was between 75° and 80°, and gradu- 
ally and regularly increased until about one o'clock p. m., when a blast of hot air 
firom the northwest swept suddenly over the town and struck the inhabitants with 
terror. It was quickly followed by others. At two o'clock the thermometer 
exposed to the air rose to 133^, and continued at or near that point for nearly 
three hours, whilst the burning wind raised dense clouds of impalpable dust. No 
human being could withstand the heat. All betook themselves to their dwellings 
and carefully closed every door and window. The thick mlobe walls would have 
required days to have become warmed, and were consequently an adminible 
protection. Calves, rabbits, birds, &c., were killed; trees were blighted; fruit 
was blasted and fell to the ground, burned only on one side; and gardens were 
ruined. At five o'clock the thermometer fell to 122°, and at seven it stood at 77°. 
A fisherman, in the channel in an open boat, came back with his arms ba<ily 
blistered. 

At the entrance of the valley of El Coxo, near Point Concepcion, whilst 
engaged in making astronomical observations, during July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1850, we frequently experienced at night hot blasts coming down from the 
Sierra Concepcion, after two or three days of clear, calm, hot weather; the north 
winds apparently bringing the heated air from the valleys behind the sierra. The 
records show many cases where stars suddenly became so very diffused, large, and 
unsteady by these short hot blasts as to be unfit for observation. Beyond the 
annoyance and delay occasioned by this circumstance no observations were made 
to determine the temperature of the heated air. It had, of course, not near 
so elevated a temperature as that sweeping over Santa Barbara, and was quite 
fitful. 
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POINT CONCEPCION, 

This characteristic and remarkable headland, abont two hundred and twenty 
feet in height, lies at the western entrance to the Santa Barbara channel. Once 
seen, it will never be forgotten. When made from the northward, or from the east- 
ward, it rises as an island; but upon approach, is found to be a high promontory, 
stretching boldly into the ocean, and terminating abruptly. The land behind it 
sinks comparatively low, and at first gradually, but soon rapidly rises to the 
mountains, which attain an elevation of about two thousand five hundred feet. 
Between three and four hundred yards south of the face of the cape is a large 
rock nearly awash, upon which some of the California steamers have struck in 
very foggy weather. A topographical sketch of the point accompanies the Super- 
intendent's report on the Coast Survey for 1851. 

LiaHT-HOUSE AT POINT CONCEPCION. 

The buildings are erected on the extremity of the cape and upon the highest 
part, which is two hundred and twenty feet above the sea, and covered with grass 
and bushes like the land behind. As seen from the southward by day it will be 
projected against the Sierra de la Concepcion, and appear about one-third of their 
height from the water. The part of the range behind the light-house seems very 
level along its summit, and the house is seen about one-third of the length of the 
level range from the western part of it. The structure consists of a brick dwell- 
ing, plastered, of one and a half stories, with a low tower, also of brick, and 
plastered white, rising fix)m the center. The light was first exhibited February 1, 
1856, and shows from sunset to sunrise. It is a primary sea-coast light, consisting 
of an illuminating apparatus of the first order of the system of Fresnel, and 
exhibits a revolving white lighty shaming a flash every half minute^ throughout the 
entire sea horizon. It is elevated about two hundred and fifty feet above the sea, 
and should be visible, in a favorable state of the atmosphere, from a height of — 

10 feet above the sea, at a distance of 21.8 miles. 

20 feet above the sea, at a distance of 23.3 miles. 

30 feet above the sea, at a distance of 24.4 miles. 

60 feet above the sea, at a distance of 27.1 miles. 

It« geographical position, as given by the Coast Survey, is: 

Latitude 34 26 46.6 north. 

Longitude 120 27 00 west. 

Or, in time 8 01 48.0 

Magnetic variation, 13° 50' east, in September 1850; yearly increase, 1'. 

FOa-BELL AT POINT CONCEPCION. 

A fog-bell, weighing three thousand one hundred and thirty-six pounds, is 
placed on the edge of the bluif, seaward of the light-house. The striking machin- 
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ery occupies a fitwne building, whitewashed, on a level with the ground, and having 
the front open to receive the bell, which is sounded during foggy or other thick 
weather, night or day, every thirteen and a half seconds. 

The following bearings and distances are taken from the Coast Survey chart 
of this locality, published in 1853. 

The rock off the west end of the San Miguel Island, south half east, distant 
twenty-two miles. 

The east end of San Miguel Island, southeast by south quarter south, distant 
twenty-six miles. 

The southwest end of Santa Cruz Island, southeast by east half east, distant 
forty miles. 

Next to the islands of the Santa Barbara Channel, Point Concepcion is the 
most prominent and interesting feature between San Francisco and the penin- 
sula of Lower California. It has very justly and appropriately been termed the 
"Cape Horn" and the "Hatteras" of the Pacific, on account of the heavy north- 
westers that are here met with on coming through the channel, with a great 
change of climate and meteorological conditions; the transition being remarkably 
sudden and well defined. An investigation of the temperature of the ocean, 
northwest and east of the cape, would be highly instructive, as some characteris- 
tics would naturally be exi)ected from the abrupt change in the direction of the 
mountains and coast line. We have frequently seen vessels coming from the east- 
ward with all sail set, and light airs from the north, in a very little time reduced to 
short canvas upon approaching the cape, and vessels from the northwest coming 
before a spanking breeze lose it within a few miles after passing the cape into the 
channel. These last would be fortunate in reaching Santa Barbara in a day. 
We have known a vessel to be three days working from San Buenaventura to 
Santa Barbara, whilst a ten-knot breeze was blowing west of Point Concepcion. 

The general set of the off-coast current is in the direction of the coast line 
towards the southeast. The larger mass of the great Japan Warm Stream that 
reaches the American coast about latitude 50^, sweeps southward along the shores 
with an average breadth of three or four hundred miles, and a rate of about six- 
teen miles per day. On March 24, 1815, the brig Forester, of London, in latitude 
320 45', and longitude 126° 57', only three hundred and fifty miles southwest by 
west from Point Concepcion, rescued three dying men (the captain and two sail- 
ors) on a Japanese junk that had drifted for seventeen months across the Pacific. 
She left the iK)rt of Osaca, was almost immediately suqmsed by a storm in which 
she lost her rudder and a mast, and in this condition had remained until succored. 
She lost thirty-two men. 

During some summer seasons the fog is almost constant, but more particularly 
among the islands. For the space of six weeks, with clear days and nights at the 
cape, the islands have been invisible. Eising, however, to an elevation of a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred feet, the observer plainly sees the summits of the islands 
over the sea of fog which envelops them. 
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Wlien the fogs prevail, they generally roll in from seaward at sunset, and 
sometimes clear away about ten o'clock next morning. 

Point Concepcion was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, and called Cape Galera. 
He placed it in latitude 36 Jo north. It was afterwards named Punta de la Limpia 
Concepcion. 

The extent of shore-line from the southern boundary to Point Concepcion is 
about two hundred and fifty miles. 

EL coxo. 

Two miles east of Point Concepcion is the anchorage of El Coxo, off the en- 
trance to the valley of that name. This anchorage is a better one than that of 
Santa Barbara, and the kelp is not so compact. After passing the point from the 
westward, at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, vessels may run east 

by north, and gradually round the bluff one mile distant from the cape, giving it a 

« 

berth of half a mile ; then run on a north-northeast course for three-quarters of a 
mile, when the valley will open, with a sand beach off it. Anchor outside or in- 
side the kelp, according to the choice of depth; five fathoms being obtained within 
a quarter of a mile of the shore, with hard, sandy bottom. Ten fathoms water 
will be found half a mile from shore. 

A hydrographic sketch of the anchorage was issued from the Coast Survey 
office in 1852. 

There is a large rancho at El Coxo, and it is one of the very best tracts for 
grazing. The beef has a finer fliavor and more delicacy than any we have met 
with on the coast. At the head of the valleys and in the mountains is a species 
of large live oak, very brash when newly cut, but growing hard by seasoning. 
Willow for fuel, and water, can be obtained here, but neither in abundance. The 
water is disagreeable to the taste. 

The piimary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was on the top of the 
bluff, and between two hundred and fifty and three hundred yards west half 
south from the mouth of the creek. Its geographical position is as follows : 

o ' *l 

Latitude 34 26 56.6 north. 

Longitude 120 25 39 west 

Or, in time 8 01 42.6. 

Magnetic variation, 13° 50^ east, in September, 1850 ; yearly increase, 1'. 
In passing this valley, in 1793, Vancouver saw an Indian village, the inhab- 
itants of which made signs for him to land. 

ISLANDS OF THE SANTA BAEBAEA CHANNEL. 

The name El Canal de Santa Barbara was given by Vizcaino, in December 
1602, to the narrowest part of the channel lying east and west, and about sev- 
enty-two miles in length. 
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Until the Coast Survey first examined in detail the islands lying off the main, 
between San Diego and Point Concepcion, nothing accurate was known of their 
number, peculiarities, extent, or position. Upon all maps, of as recent date as 
1850, an island called San Juan was laid down, and upon a map of the republic 
of Mexico, compiled in the United States, and dated 1847, we find no less than 
twelve large islands, the positions and extent of which are most grotesquely eiTO- 
neous. The island of San Miguel, the most western of the Santa Barbara group, 
is placed seventy miles southeast of Point Concepcion, instead of twenty-three 
miles southeast by south half south. The same general remarks will apply to the 
coast line as thereon represented. Three large rivers are made to flow into the sea 
between Santa Barbara and San Diego Bay, which is increased in size to twenty 
miles by fifteen, and running north, whilst two others rival it in extent. The geo- 
graphical positions given previous to the Coast Survey operations are remarkably 
erroneous. We recoUect well, when coming upon this coast, of finding in good nau- 
tical authority Point Concepcion over six miles distant from the latest determina- 
tion in latitude. 

In Findlay's Directory for the Pacific Ocean, published late in 1851, we find a 
description of the already mentioned San Juan Island, but it does not give it a 
very definite location. It may not be uninteresting to state how the error haa 
been jierpetuated. The first notice we can find of this island is its discovery by 
Martinez, in 1789, on his passage from Monterey to San Bias. The next time it 
turns up is in Vancouver, vol. 11, page 474, where the following account is given : 

"At the distance of about eight leagues, somewhere about north 55° west, or 
north 60° west from Point de la Loma, by a very uncertain estimation, is situated 
an island called St. John's, between which and the coast we passed without seeing 
it, (although he previously states having seen San Clemente and Santa Catalina,) 
nor did we observe it while we remained at anchor, excepting on one very clear 
evening, when it was seen from the presidio (of San Diego) at a time when I waa 
unprovided with a compass or any other means of ascertaining its direction, and 
was therefore only able to guess at its situation. 

"It appeared to be low and flat; is but seldom seen from the Presidio of 
San Diego, and was undiscovered until seen by Martinez, a few years before, 
in one of his excursions along the coast." 

As Vancouver has plotted this island on the line from Point Loma to San 
Clemente, and as it is generally so placed, we have no hesitation in assuming that, 
during peculiar and extraordinary conditions of the refraction of the atmosphei^e, 
the island of San Clemente, invisible under ordinary conditions of refraction, has 
been mistaken for another and intermediate island. 

Having visited and examined San Clemente, Santa Catalina, San Nicolas, 
Santa Cruz, and San Miguel, we found them offering no inducements for agiicul- 
ture, and very few, indeed, for raising stock. In a few words, we may characterize 
their disadvantages as want of water, and want of fuel, with l|igh, bold, and rug- 
ged sides, which in many places become precipitous. The surface of San Miguel 
4» 
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and Santa Eosa is rolling, and covered with grass and bushes; the mountains of 
Santa Gatalina are almost inaccessible, and San Nicholas and San Clemente are 
composed of coarse Sandstone, presenting a dry, sandy, and steiile aspect. 

On the chart of the coast from San Diego to San Francisco, iniblished by the 
United States Coast Survey, a remarkable and beautiful exhibition of the parallel- 
ism between the islands and the adjacent coast is presented. The four islands, 
Anacapa, Santa Cruz, Santa Kosa, and San Miguel, with the rocks seven miles 
west by north from the last named, lying broad off the coast between San Buena- 
ventura and Point Concepcion, have their longer axes parallel to the trend of the 
shore-line, which is the general direcition of the Sierra Concepcion immediately be- 
hind it. In Vizcaino's voyage, this parallelism was noted west of Santa Cataliua, 
" where a regular row of islands exist, five or six leagues distant from each other, 
all populous, and the inhabitants trading A\ith each other and the main, and the 
islands following each other in the same direction as the main land." 

Cortes Shoal, the islands of Santa Catalina, San Clemente, San Nicolas, with 
John Begg's Rock, seven miles from its northern extremity, have their longer axes 
northwest by west, and parallel to each other, whUst the island of Santa Barbara 
is on the prolongation of the longer axis of San Clemente. In the third parallel 
the direction becomes perpendicular to the first described, for fi^m latitude 33° 05' 
north, the trend of the coast and hills southward, through the longer axis of Point 
Loma, will pass through Los Coronados, although the islands lie northwest ^^ith 
respect to each other. 

Navigators, in making the Santa Barbara Channel from the northwest, readily 
estimate their approach in thick foggy weather by the peculiar odor of the bitu- 
men, which, issuing fi^m a large pit on the shore about eight miles west of Santa 
Barbara and floating upon the water, works against the summer winds far beyond 
Point ConceiKjion, This set to the westward is found to exist for about four mile^ 
off shore, and runs at a maximum velocity of a mile and a half per hour. Further 
out the current is variable, but even there its greatest velocity is attained when 
running to the westwanl. From Point Concepcion it strikes to the southward and 
westward, being doubtless influenced by a eiuTent from the upi>er coast. 

Vancouver is the first who calls attention to the bitumen, in the following lan- 
guage, vol. II, page 449 : " The surface of the sea, which was perfectly smooth 
and tranquil, was covered with a thick slimy substance, which, when separated or 
disturbed by any little agitation, became very luminous, whilst the light breeze 
that came principally from the shore brought with it a strong smell of tar, or of 
some such resinous substance. The next morning the sea had the appearance of 
dissolved tar floating upon its surfiice, which covered the ocean in all directions 
within the limits of our view, and indicated that in the neighborhood it was not 
subject to much agitation." 

The following remarks of Sir Edward Belcher, in October 1839, are taken 
from the Voyage of the Sulphur, vol I, page 320: "Off this part of the coast to 
the westward [of Santa Barbara] we experienced a very extraordinary sensation. 
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as if the ship was on fire, and after a very close investigation attributed it to a 
scent from the shore, it being more sensible on deck than below; and the land 
breeze confirming this, it occun-ed to me that it might arise from naphtha on the 
surface.'^ The smell of this asphaltimi appears to be occasionally experienced 
quite far from the land. 

Among the islands, as far as San Nicolas, the current runs to the southward. 
On the Cortes Shoiil it frequently runs against the northwest wind at the rate of 
nearly two miles per hour. At other times it has been found to run in an opposite 
direction nearly as strong. 

A preliminary chart of the eastern entrance to the Santa Barbara Chaimel is 
published by the Coast Siu'vey. 

It may not be here amiss to caU attention to the abiuidance of mackerel found 
in the channel. We have seen the water fairly alive with them, and liave caught 
them by hundreds. Crayfish of a very large size are found in great numbers 
along the shores. 

The rainy season commences in the early part of November, and continues 
until the middle of March. The quantity of rain that falls does not average over 
fifteen inches, but some seasons are marked by excessive drought. During the 
winter southeast gales prevail, and sometimes during the siunmer months south- 
erly weather will bring up heavy rain. 

ISLANDS, SHOALS, AND EOCKS. 

CORTES BANK.* 

Commencuig at the southward, the first object that claims our attention is the 
(dangerous bank and rock called the Cortes Bank, bearing southwest quarter west 
from the southeast end of the island of San Clemente, and distant forty-six miles. 
The extent of this bank has been soimded out carefully, and found much greater 
than the early exanunations led us to suppose. Within the limits of the fifty- 
fathom curve the general trend is pcaraUel with the islands of Santa Catalina, San 
Clemente, and San Nicolas, and it stretches about seventeen miles, from latitude 
320 24' north, longitude II80 59^' west, to latitude 32° 32' north, longitude 119o 
17^' west, but curves slightly to the southwest. It has an average and nearly 
miiform width of three and a half miles. The nature of the bottom is hard, com- 
posed of white sand, broken shells, and fine coral at the southeast portion; and 
sand, ^Yit\l broken shells, at the northwest. The shoalest and most dangenms 
part is that kn()>vn as the Bishop Rock, lying five miles from the southeast tail of 
the bank, and having but two and a half fathoms of wat4?r upon it. Around this 
danger the depth increases gradually, and in an extent of two and a half miles in 
the general direction of the bank reaches but fifteen fathoms. The geographical 
position of these rocks is, approximately : 

o / 

Latitude 32 25J north. 

Longitude 119 05 west. 
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For »u extension of this bunk to the southeiwtward see another page. 
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From the northwest end of the island of San Nicolas the rock bears south- 
east half south, distant fifty-seven miles; and from the southeast end of the 
island of San Clemente it bears southwest quarter south, distant forty-six miles. 

From the Bishop Kock to the west end of San Miguel Island the course is 
northwest quarter west, and distant one hundred and fifteen miles. 

Tlie next shoal si)ot is one of ten fathoms, about the middle of the bank, and 
of limited extent, being only half a mile square within the fifteen-fathom cur\^e. 
Its geographical position is, approximately: 

Latitude 32 26f north. 

Longitude 119 lOJ west. 

From the northwest end of San Nicolas, the si)ot last mentioned bears south- 
east by south, distant flfty-fonr miles; and fi^m the southeast end of San Clem- 
ente it beai*s southwest quarter west, distant fifty miles. From the Bishop Rock 
it bears west quarter north, distant five miles. 

To the northwestward of this latter shoal spot the depth is nearly uniform at 
forty-nine fathoms for seven and a half miles, and between it and the Bishop Rock 
the depth is uniform at about forty-three fathoms. 

Upon this bank the current is variable, frequently setting against the strong 
northwest winds with a velocity of nearly two miles j>eT hour, and producing at 
all times a heaA^ swell, and even in moderate weather breaking heavily upon the 
rocks. In passing over the bank at night we have been sensible of our proximity 
to it by the increased swell. In the detailed examination of 1856, it was found 
that the general set of the ciurent was to the southward and eastward, and the 
greatest velocity a mile and a half per hour; but no statement is made concerning 
the prevailing wind. 

The existence of this bank had been reported several times, and the following 
positions assigned to it: 

Swift's Island, latitude 33© 08'; longitude IID^ 06', as ^een by Captain Aidick, 
United States navy. 

Rock, latitude 32^ 30'; longitude llQo 06'; no authority. 

Bank, latitude 32^ 28'; longitude 118° 42'; no authority. 

It lies in the direct route now followed by the Panama and San Francisco 
steamships, and was discovered by Captain Cropper, of the steamship Cortes in 
March 1853. His position was determined by bearings upon San Nicolas and San 
Clemente, and was very close, being within a mile of the latest and best aligned 
place. He says that the water around it was in violent commotion, and thrown 
up suddenly in columns at regular interv'als of four or five minutes. At first he 
thought he saw breakers; and occasionally the water broke as on a reef, but he 
became confident that the disturbance was o\iing to submarine volcanic agency. 
Tlie specimens of the bottom negative this idea. He found his depth of water 
reduced from forty-two fathoms to nine, which convinces us that he was on the 
shoal s[H)ty about the middle of the bank, and saw the water breaking ui)on the 
Bishop Rock, the same appearance that he witnessed having been seen many 
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times sincey and the nature of the rocky bottom and depth of water supporting 
the assumption. The i)osition of the bank was afterwards more closely deter- 
mined by the commander of the steamship Pacific; but in the coast survey oper- 
ations the ten-fathom spot was found, and the surveying schooner, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant T. H. Stevens, United States navy, used in that duty, was 
anchored on it five days. 

Attention was subsequently called to a more extended examination of the 
vicinity by the clipper ship S. S. Bishop, (afterwards Gray Eagle,) of Philadelphia, 
striking upon the rock, since called by her name, (1855) ; and, under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, two points of rock were supposed to exist, to which approximate jiosi- 
tions were assigned. In 1856 the bank was soimded out to the extent of one hun- 
dred and thirty square miles ; and from a consitleration of the highly favorable 
circumstances imder which this last survey was made, confidence is expressed that 
the point of rock above mentioned is the only one existing; but as it is very diffi- 
cult to find detached single points of rock below the surface in a sea-way, we shall 
not be surprised if others be eventually foimd. At all events, the prudent naviga- 
tor will give this bank a good berth. Its existence forcibly suggests the proba- 
bility that other submarine ridges lie parallel to the coast. 

A chart of the Cortes Shoal was published by the Coast Survey in 1856. 

ISLAND OF SAN CLEMENTE. 

This, like all the islands of the Santa Barbara channel, is high and bold, the 
southern end being the higher, and the land gradually falling to the northward. 

The general trend of the island is northwest by west ; its length twenty 
and a half miles, with an average breadth of two miles, and fifty miles in circuit. 

The southwest point of the island bears west half south from Point Loma, 
distant sixty miles. At the northwest end is a small indentation of the shore-line 
forming an anchorage, having a width of three-quarters of a mile, by half a mile 
in depth, with soundings decreasing from twelve fathoms, (on the line of a large 
rocky islet at the northwest side to a jwint east by south,) to four and five fath- 
oms close in shore. Kelp will be found in ten fathoms, but the bottom is tolerably 
regular and hard. It is an>i;hing but a pleasant or safe anchorage in bad north- 
west weather, and even in heavy southerly weather the swell must roll in disa- 
greeably. A hydrographic sketch of it was issued fi'om the Coast Survey Office 
in 1852. 

Two or three miles southeast of this anchorage, on the eastern side of the 
island, another is laid down on the Coast Survey chart. 

Under the southeast end of the island anchorage may be had in the deepest 
part of the indentation, called Smuggler's Cove, but the bottom is rocky and 
iiTegular. The southeast point is a vast sandstone pjT^^mid; and when it is 
brought to bear north, and the shore thi^ee-quarters of a mile distant, the anchor- 
age will lie west by north half north, one and three-quarters mile inside the kelp, 
in ten to fifteen fathoms, and one-third of a mile from the narrow sand beach at 
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the foot of the cliffs. Outside of the kelp the depth ranges from ten to thirty 
fathoms. 

This anchorage will afford protection in hea\y northwest weather. A hydro- 
graphic sketch and view of it accompanies the annual Coast Survey reimil; for 
1856. 

The soundings around the island show a depth of from thirty-six to one hun- 
dred and thirty fathoms close in shore, except off the northwest point, from which 
a reef makes out about a mile. 

Tlie Coast Siu'vey secondary astronomical station was at the northwest 
anchorage, on the grassy rise, just inside of the high-water line, and bore south 
170 east from the north point of the rock islet before mentioned. Its geograph- 
ical position is: 

o / 

Latitude (approximate) 33 02 north. 

Longitude 118 34 west. 

h. m. 8. 

Or, in time 7 54 IG.O 

Neither wood nor water can be had here. The whole island appears unfit for 
raising stock, on account of the want of water. Very few trees are found, and the 
Bjspect is sterile. 

In 1862 the following report was made upon the condition of the island: "Tlie 
entire surface of the island is broken by gulches, without a vestige of wood or a 
di'op of running water. No inhabitants reside upon it, nor were any animals found 
except about one hundred and fifty wild sheep. The highest i>oint of the island is 
estimated at about one thousand five hundred feet.^ 

This island was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, and called by him San Salva- 
dor, after one of his two vessels. The present name was given by Vizcaino in 
1602. It is distinctly visible in clear weather fi*om Point Loma light. 

ISLAND OF SANTA CATALINA. 

This island is seventeen and a half miles long, with an average breadth of four 
miles to the southern part, and two miles to the northeni, while the shore-line 
amoiuits to about forty-two miles. It rises to a height of about three thousand 
feet, and is remarkable for the great transverse break or depression, five miles 
from the northern end, running partly through it, and forming an anchorage or 
cove at each side. The land connecting these is very low, say not over thirty feet; 
but the hills rise up on each side two or thre^i thousand feet, and, when sighted 
fi'om the north or south, the whole api>ear8 like two very high islands. The 
general trend of the island is west by north three-quarters north. 

The depression in the island bciirs south-southwest fr*om Point Fermin (San 
Pedro) and is distant eighteen and a half miles. 

The harbor or cove on the southern sid(», five miles fr'om the northern end, is 
only one-third of a mile in width, but its approaches are bold, and, so fai* as known. 
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free from hidden dangers. To find it, run along the southwest side of the island 
and make the depression; then stand in for the opening, keeping a little left of 
mid-channel until a third of a mile inside of the heads. From thence keep in mid- 
channel imtil abreast of the long, low point on the right, and anchor in five 
fathoms, soft bottom. Tliere is a depth of three fathoms inside of the low i)oint, 
with hard bottom, but not room enough for a vessel to swing. If the wind is 
blowing from the northwest, vessels will lose it at the heads, and perhaps require 
to be towed in. 

Tlie anchorage on the north side of the depression is also small, with a reef in 
the center and two large outlying rocks. A steamer could nm in on the west side 
of the rocks, and anchor oif the low beach in ten fathoms, when the reef would lie 
north by east from her, distant an eighth of a mile. Small craft will here find pro- 
tection from the prevailing winds, but will experience difficulty in getting out, as 
there is always a swell setting in, and the wind blows in flaws and eddies around 
the high hills. Between the two points forming the anchorage the distance is half 
a mile, and the depth one-third of a mile. 

The soundings around the island show bold water, from nineteen to seventy- 
five fathoms, close in shore, with no outlyuig rocks except off the north cove. The 
shores are rocky, and on the southern side fearfully abnii)t, but on the northern 
shore there are several indentations, where boats may land at almost any season. 
Deep and precipitous gidches are formed by the ridges of rock nmning diagonally 
across the island from northeast to southwest, and occasionally a small valley 
varies the scene. Four or five settlers cultivate these si>ots, but their inconsidera- 
ble extent precludes the realizing of anything beyond a bare sustenance. About 
midway between the northwest extremity of the island and the great break there 
is a spring of good water, and at the southeast point good water has been 
obtained by sinkuig wells to a depth of fifty feet or more, but in the intermediate 
places water foimd at the same depth is braekish. Tliere is a large i)ond on the 
low land between the anchorages, but the water is very braekish. Scnib-oak is 
obtained for fire- wood, and a growth of thorny bushes covers the whole island, 
rendering traveling very difficult. The island was i)artially stocked with cattle 
and sheep, and at one time vast numbers of vnld goats abounded, but they have 
lielped to sui)ply the California market with fresh meat. In 1863 some old lead 
mines were rediscovered; the ore is described as argentiferous galena. 

From the north end of the near large rock at the north cove the Coast Survey 
secondary astronomical station, which was on the edge of the bank, bore south 
250 west. Its geograi)hical i)osition is: 

Latitude 33 26 34.7 north. 

Longitude 118 28 45 west. 

h, m, 8, 

Or, in time 7 53 55.0 

This island was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, and called by him La Victoria, 
after one of his two vessels. It received its pi*esent name from Vizcanio in Deeem- 
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ber 1602, when it was thickly inhabited by a i)eople reported to be very ingenious, 
particularly in pilfering and concealing; some examples of which accomplishments 
they gave the Spaniards. Padre de la Ascencion, who accompanied this exi>edi- 
tion, gives very particular descriptions of a kind of temple to the sun, with images 
and idols, foiuid near the two coves. 

This island is distinctly visible in clear weather fi'om Point Loma liglit. 

Hydrographic sketches of the anchorages have been published by the Coast 
Survey. 

ISLAND OF SANTA BABBABA. 

This is one of the only two small islands of the Santa Barbara group. It lies 
on the line between the north end of San Clemente and the east end of Santa 
Cniz, and almost exactly halfway between them. From the north end of Santa 
Catalina it bears west by south, distant twenty-tluree miles. 

The extent of the island would not exceed two miles of shore-line; its eleva- 
tion at the highest part is about five hundred feet, and the top has an area of 
about thirty acres covered with soil, but no water is found, and not a vestige of 
wood. The shores are rocky and abrupt, presenting on the northeast and south 
Bides perpendicular cliflfs exposed to the fiill force of the ocean swell. 

Landing is at aU times difficult and dangerous. The water around it is deej), 
and there are no outlying rocks. It is said to be much more enveloi)ed in fogs 
than the neighboring islands. Its approximate geographical position is : 

Latitude 33 30 noith. 

Longitude 119 02 west. 

ISLAND OF SAN NICOLAS. 

Of the channel islands this is the most distant from the coast, as well a« the 
driest and most sterile. It is about six hundred feet high, abrupt, and, like San 
Clemente, comparatively flat-topped, but falling to the southern end. The sides 
are bold and precipitous, and composed of coarse sandstone. 

Its general direction is west-northwest; its length is eight miles, with an 
average and nearly uniform width of three and a half miles, whilst the extent of 
shore-line is about twenty-two miles. 

The north point of the island bears southeast by east from Point Fermin, dis- 
tant sixty-seven miles; the line passing one mile south of the island of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

At the north end of San IN'icolas heavy breakers make out two miles and a 
half, and the soimdings towards the Begg Bock show irregular and rocky bottom. 
Breakers also extend from the southern point to the distance of a mile and three- 
quarters, according to Kellet. This is doubtless the case in heavy weather. 

The soundings around the island show depths varying from ten to forty-eight 
&thoms. 
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Oflf the southeast point, which is low and sandy, vessels may anchor in ten 
fathoms, hard bottom, with a current ninning steadily to the southward, which 
makes the landing bad, as the surf cuts the beach at an acute angle. 

The Cojist Survey secondary astronomical station was on the sandy point just 
referred to, and its geognix)hical position determined as follows: 

O t /I 

Latitude 33 14 11.6 north. 

Longitude 119 25 00 west. 

h, tn, 8, 

Or, in time 7 57 40.0 

This island was not seen by Vancouver in 1793. 

It was examined by the early fur traders of the United States, and on accoimt 
of the great number of sea-otters foimd there was known by the name of Sea-Otter 
island, and its south point placed in latitiule 33^ 17', longitude 119^ lO'. 

The Begg Rock is situated on the i)rolongation of the longer axis of the island 
of San Nicolas, bearing northwest by west half west from its nearest (northwe^st) 
X>oint, and distant seven miles. The rock is about forty feet high, bold, and well 
defined, and can be easily seen at a distance of ten miles. The soimdings between 
it and the island indicate the existence of a submarine ridge connecting them. Its 
apx)roximate geogi*aphical position is: 

o / 

Lsititude 33 22J north. 

Longitude 119 39 J west. 

It was named after the ship John Begg, which struck upon a reef near it, 
September 20, 1824, and was nearly lost. The foul bottom is covered with kelp. 
The position of the rock relative to the island of San Nicolas is shown on the 
general chart of reconuoissauce i)ublished by the Coast Survey. 

ISLAND OF ANACAPA. 

Tliis is, in fact, a curiously formed groui) of three islands, extending in a 
nearly east-northeast direction, their entire length being five miles. The west 
end of Anacapa is a peak nine hundred and thirty feet in height, with a base of 
over two miles by three-quarters of a mile. This is separated from the middle 
island by a gap ten feet wide, through which boats can pass. The middle island 
is nearly two miles long by five hundred yards wide, whilst the eastern island is 
little over a mile long by five hundred yards wide. The gap separating the 
middle and eastern islands is over two hundred yards wide, but so completely 
filled with rocks as to be impassable for boats, which can, however, land on the 
north side of the island. 

The west end of Anacapa is four and a half miles east half north from the 
eastern point of the island of Santa Cruz. The depth of water between these 
islands is thirty fiEithoms, with a very regular bottom composed of gray 
sand, coral, and shelLs. The eastern end of the island bears southeast three- 
s' 
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quarters east irom the Santa Barbara light, distant twenty-eight miles, and from 
Point Hueneme or Conversion, the nearest i)oint of the mainland, southwest by 
south one-third south, distant nine and a quarter miles. 

Anacapa is in latitude 34^ 01^ north, and between longitudes llQo 19' and 
119^ 24/ west. Upon it the Hte for a light-hotise has been recommended by the 
Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey. 

The island is composed of coarse, dark gray sandstone, very rotten and 
crumbling. The sides are perpendicular, and from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred feet high. The main peak is marked on the north side by several 
deep gulches, with almost vertical sides running from the summit to the bluff. 
Tlie whole formation is filled with innumerable cavities, giving it the appearance 
of an enormous blackened honeycomb. At the eastern extremity is found a very 
beautiful arch in one of the outlying rocks. The soil is loose and thin, producing 
only a few dwarfed species of cactus and a thick-leaved succulent plant common 
to the sea-coast in dry sandy localities. Kot a drop of water is to be found on the 
island. 

Anacapa is a place of great resort for the seal, sea lion, and formerly the otter, 
but the latter have been nearly all killed off". 

It was on this island that the steamship Winfield Scott ran ashore during a 
dense fog at midnight, December 2, 1853, in calm weather. The vessel wa.^ 
steaming at fidl speed, and ran between and upon the rocks with such force that 
she remained fast by the bow until heavy weather broke her up. The course of 
the steamer had been taken from Point Conception, but without a knowledge of 
the currents. 

Vancouver, in his narrative, calls this island Enneeapah, and repeatedly 
mentions it by that name; but upon the chart of his survey and explorations it is 
engraved Enecapah, which has given rise to every, variety of spelling. Old 
Indians at the present time pronounce it En-nee-ah-pagh', with a very strong 
guttural intonation. 

A chart of Anacapa and the eastern end of Santa Cruz was published by the 
Coast Survey in 1856, and a preliminary map showing its relation to the mainland 
in 1857. 

ISLAND OF SANTA CRUZ. 

This island is the largest of the channel group, and lies broad off the coast 
opposite the town of Santa Barbara, at a distance of twenty miles. Its general 
direction is east and west, with a length of twenty-one miles and an average width 
of four miles, while the extent of its shore-line is not less than flfty-tliree miles. 

On the northern side of the island, and near the middle, the shore makes a 
moderately deep curve, forming a roadstead called Prisoners Harbor^ at the 
opening of a valley, where plenty of wood and water can be obtained. Anchor- 
age may be had a quarter of a mile off the middle of the beach in fifteen fathoms, 
sandy bottom; but there is no protection from the heavy swell setting in with a 
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northwester. It must, however, afford exceUent refuge in southeast weather. 
A hydrographic sketch of the harbor was published by the Coast Survey in 
1852. 

Two miles oflf the south side of the eastern end of the island anchorage is 
laid down on the recent Coast Survey charts in nine fathoms, over a bottom of 
broken shells. In this position the east end of the island bears northeast three- 
quarters east, distant three and three-quarters miles, and the west end of Ana- 
capa bears north half east, distant five and a half miles; another anchorage is laid 
down at the southeast part of the island in a small cove open to the south. It 
is nearly two miles northwestward of a large outlying rock, and from it the east 
end of Santa Rosa bears southwest three-quarters south, distant six miles. 

The soundings around the island give deep water close to the shores but 
there aie rocks showing quite plainly one mile from the southwest point. A chart 
showing the hydrography of the eastern end of the island was published by the 
Coast Survey in 1856. 

The island is bold, and about one thousand seven hundred feet in height. 

Its eastern jiart is extremely irregular, barren, and destitute of water; and the 
surface of the northeastern portion is thickly strewn with large angular i)ieces of 
stone, broken as if with a hammer. Several species of cactus and some of the 
coarse grasses flourish. The only wild animal found here is a small gray fox, of 
which there are great numbers. 

Santa Cruz Island is composed of coarse, dark gray sandstone, crumbling 
and rotten, like that of Anacapa. 

The Coast Survey secondary astronomical station was on the eastern side of 
the fresh water. Its geographical position is: 

O / II 

Latitude 34 01 09.8 north. 

Longitude 119 40 00 west. 

h, fit. 8» 

Or, in time 7 58 40.0 

From the Santa Barbara light we have the following bearings and distances : 

East point of Santa Cruz Island southeast two-thirds south, distance twenty- 
four miles. 

Prisoners Harbor south by east half east, distance twenty-two miles. 

West point of Santa Cruz Island south by west half west, distance twenty- 
one miles. 

A site for a lighthouse at the eastern end of the island has been reported 
upon and recommended by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey to the Light- 
house Board. 

This island was called Juan Rodriguez by Ferrelo, who commanded the ships 
of Cabrillo after his death, which took place either in Prisoners Harbor, or in 
Cuyler's Harbor (island of San Miguel.) The greater probability rest« with the 
former, as there they could obtain water, and oak wood for repairs, &c., while 
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neither is to be had in the last-mentioned harbor, except water, during the rainy 
season. 

The group comprising Santa Cruz, Santa Eosa, and San Miguel, was dis- 
covered £«id called San Lucas by Cabrillo in 1542. 

ISLAND OF SANTA BOSA. 

This is the middle island of the group off the coast between Santa Barbara 
and Point Concepcion. lt« general shape is that of a parallelogram, with the 
direction of the longer axis abnost exactly e^ist and west, and fifteen miles in 
length; and the shorter north and south, giving it a width of ten miles. The 
extent of shore-line is about forty-two miles. 

On the northwest side of the island, and midway between the north and west 
points, a reef extends out for a distance of a mile and a quarter. Anchorage is 
laid down on the recent Coast Survey charts about the middle of the Five-mile 
Bight on the northeast side of the island. A depth of eleven fathoms is given 
when the west end of Santa Cruz bears northeast by north three-quarters north, 
distant eight miles. Another anchorage is laid down on the southeast face of the 
island in a small cove open to the east-southeast, with a low sand point, forming 
the south point of the cove. It is between four and five miles southwest by west 
from the east point of the island. 

There is a good passage between Santa Cruz and Santa Eosa, with a width of 
five miles, and one between it and San Miguel of four miles. Both passages are 
frequently used by the California and Panama steamships. 

The soundings around the island do not show as deep water as around the 
others. On the northwest and northeast sides from fifteen to twenty fathoms are 
found two miles from shore, but on the southeast and southwest sides the water 
is much deeper. 

The outline of the island is bold. It is not so high as Santa Cruz, but attains 
an elevation of one thousand one hundred and seventy-two feet. The hills are 
rolling, and covered with coarse grass and bushes. "No harbors exist around its 
shores, which are steep and broken. The relative position of Santa Kosa in the 
group of the Santa Barbara islands is shown on the reconnoissance chart of the 
Coast Survey. 

The approximate geographical i)osition of the south x)oint of the island is : 

o // 

Latitude 33 53 north. 

Longitude 120 04 west. 

For the western i)oint we have: 

Latitude 33 58J north. 

Longitude 120 12^ west. 

On some early Spanish charts the w estem two of the Santa Brabara Islands 
are called San Miguel and Santa Bosa, (naming the western first,) and ux)on 
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othexH Santa Barbara and San Miguel. The present names and order are those 
adopted by Vancouver in 1793. 

ISLAND OF SAN MIGUEL. 

« 

This is the most western of the Santa Barbara Channel Islands, having its 
longer axis lying east half north, and seven and one-half miles in length, with an 
average breadth of two and a half miles. The extent of shore-line is twenty-one 
miles. Its western extremity is bold and narrow, gradually increasing in breadth 
until it attains three and a half miles. As seen fi*om the southwestward this end 
of the island appears to be several hundred feet in height, and composed of sand 
dunes, therein diifering from all the other islands. The eastern face is nearly 
straight for two miles; the southern face is nearly straight along its whole length, 
with high, abrupt shores; and from thirty to thirty-seven fathoms water are 
foiuid close in shore. On the northeast side of the island is the small bay called 
Cuyler Harbor, oif which lies a rock or islet more than a fourth of a mile long, 
and several hundred feet high. From this islet to the deepest part of the harbor 
the distance is a mile and a quarter, and the course southwest. Close under the 
western side of the harbor is anchorage in six fathoms, secure from every wind 
except the north, which rarely blows here. The eastern part of the bay is full of 
rocks and reefs, and ought to be avoided. The reef in the middle of the bay bears 
southwest from the west end of the islet, and is distant half a mile. It is the 
Siime distance from the west i)oint of the bay, near the anchorage, and bears east 
bv south. 

Southwest by south half south from the west end of the islet is a rock, and 
ro(*ky bottom, distant a third of a mile; and on the same line another, half a mile 
distiint. The southern i)art of the islet is about half a mile from the east shore of 
the bay. The bay shores are high, steep, and rolling, and covered with coarse 
grass and bushes. There is no water here in summer, but during the winter 
water drains down the gully at the beach in the middle and southern part of the 
harbor. 

A hydrographic sketch of Cuyler Harbor was published by the Coast Survey 
in 1852. 

The western point of the island bears south by east quarter ea«t, distant 
twenty-five mUes from Point Concepcion, and southeast by south half south, dis- 
tant thirty-five miles from Point Arguello. 

From the west point of San Miguel Island the Bishop Bock bears southciist 
quarter east, distant one hundred and fifteen miles. 

A sea-coast light has been rei)orted upon for this point of the island, and the 
subject referred to the Light-house Board. 

Sheep and some stock have been i)laced upon San Miguel, but the success of 
the experiment has been doubtful — certainly unremunerative. 

The Coast Survey secondary astronomical station is on the southwest 
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part of Cuyler Harbor, about forty feet up, on the side-hill. Its geographical 
position is: 

oil! 

Latitude, (approximate) 34 03 north. 

Longitude 120 20 27 west. 

Or, ill time 8 01 21.8. 

Tides. — Tlie corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of 
the moon's transit and the time of high water, is 9/^. 25i». The me^n rise and fall 
of tides is 3.7 feet; of spring tides, 5.1 feet; and of neap tides, 2.8 feet. The 
mean duration of the flood is 6/l 13m., and of the ebb 6A. 5m. The average differ- 
ence between the corrected establishment of the a. m. and p. m. tides of the same 
day is 17*. 40m. for high water, and Ih. 9m. for low water. The differences, when 
the moon's declination is greatest, are 2A. 54m. and 21i. 12m., respectively. The 
average difference in height of these two tides is 1.6 feet for the high waters, and 
2.5 feet for the low waters. When the moon's declination is greatest these differ- 
ences are 2.6 feet and 3.6 feet, respectively. The average differencie of the highest 
high and lowest low waters of the same day is 5.8 feet, and when the moon's decli- 
nation is greatest, 6.8 feet. The highest high tide in the twenty-four hours occurs 
about 8/t. 35m. after the moon's upper transit, (southing,) when the moon's declina- 
tion is north, and about 3A. 51m. before, when south. The lowest of the low 
waters occurs about seven and a half hours after the highest high tide. 

* To find the times of high and low waters first compute them for San Diego, 
and, from the numbers thus obtained, subtract 19m. for Cuyler Harbor. 

San Miguel was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, and Cuyler Harbor is sup- 
posed by some to be the bay in which he wintered. He died January 5, 1543, 
ha\ing directed Bartolome Ferrelo, his pilot, to assume the command of the exi>e- 
dition and continue the exploration as far north as possible. Ferrelo afterwards 
named the island in whose harbor his commander had wintered, Juan Eodriguez. 
It is sometimes called San Bernardo. 

Cuyler Harbor was named by the United States Coast Survey in 1852, after 
Lieutenant Cuyler, United States navy. 

Two rocks, showing themselves well above water, lie northwest by west from 
the western extremity of San Miguel, the larger being distant five miles. It 
bears south half east, distant twenty-two miles from Point Concepcion, and south- 
southeast, distant thirty miles from Point Arguellp. Off the inner and smaller 
rock a reef extends a short distance to the southward and westward. Deep water 
is found around the rocks, and vessels may pass between them. These rocks are 
designated as Eichardson's Rocks on recent English charts. A rock above water 
is laid down two and a half miles north by west quarter west from the western 
point of San Miguel. It has deep water close to it, and on recent English charts 
is designated as Wilson's Eock. The total extent of shore-line of the Santa Bar- 
bara Islands is about two hundi'ed and thirty-two miles. 
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FBOM POINT CONOEPCION, NOBTHWABD. 

The first headland to the northward of Point Conception is Point Argnello,* 
distant twelve miles, and bearing northwest by west half west. The shore is bold 
and compact, cur\ang slightly to the eastward between the two points, and the 
mountains immediately behind are not less than three thousand feet in height. 
Two or three hundred yards off Point Arguello are some detached rocks, ui>on 
which the steamship Yankee Blade struck and was lost on the Ist of October, 
1854, and four hundred and fifteen persons perished. 

From this point the trend of the coast is northwest to Point Eeyes, two hun- 
dred and forty miles distant, passing tangent to Point Sur in latitude 36° 19^' 
north, and inside the South FaniUon off San Francisco. 

Eight miles north of Point Arguello a small strciim empties into the ocean. 
It was considered by Vancouver the largest he had seen south of the Columbia, 
but it is insignificant and unimportant. He states that on the old Spanish charts 
it is called the Rio de San Balardo. On a French chart of 1841 it is called the 
San Geraldo; in Tebenkoff's collection of charts, 1848, it is called the River 
Benardo; on the Coast Survey charts it is designated La Purissima, firom the Mis- 
sion La Purissima Concepcion, situated a few miles inland. On the State map of 
California it is called the San Ines. It rises in longitude llQo 20', about fifteen 
miles from the coast, and runs parallel therewith behind the Sien*a Concepcion. 

The first point northward of Point Arguello is Point Purissima, off which 
makes a reef about a fourth of a mile to the south-southwest. This is known on 
the coast as Point Pedernales, signifying Point of Flints, but frequently and 
erroneously printed Pedro Nales. Formerly it wa« called San Pedro Nolasco. 
Near this point the steamship Edith was lost in 1849. The State survey of Cali- 
fornia places Pedernales only two miles to the northward of Arguello. 

Between Points Sal and Purissima a small stream called the Guyamas opens. 

From Point Arguello north by west two-thirds west, and distant nineteen 
miles, is Point Salt, see view, which is marked by streaks of yellow sandstone, 
except at the extreme point. It is a bold, mountainous headland, marked by sev- 
eral dark, sharp, rocky hills several hundred feet high, from one to three hundred 
yards from the point. The ridge stretches inland nearly east, increasing in height 
for four or five miles with alternate ridges and valleys, the ridges being from 
eight hundred to one thousand two hundred feet high. The side of this mountain 
spur protects the anchorage, and presents to the south a great wall, which 
extends north 78^ east for one and five-sixteenths miles, to the opening of a 
slight valley marked by a few bushes, and near the northern part of a half-mile 
stretch of sand beach guarded by constant rollers. 

The three-fathom line stretches three hundred and twenty yards southwest 
from the point and is marked by breakers. The "outer breaker" lies five hun- 



* Named by Vancouver in November 1793. 

t Named by Vancouver in November 1793, after the commandant of the Presidio of San 
Francisco. 
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died and sixty yards south, 55^ west, from the point, with ten fathoms close to it 
except on the east side. A rock and heavy breakers lie south four hundred and 
thirty yards from the point, and betwteen these and the outer breaker is an occa- 
sional break on a rock with twelve feet water. The south end of '^Seal Rock," (an 
islet forty-five feet high and nearly one hundred yards in extent,) lies south 00^ 
east, seven hundred yards distant from the westernmost part of Point Sal ; but 
the north side of the islet is only two hundred yards oflf the nearest shore, with 
three fathoms between them. Two hundred yards oflf the southwest face of the 
islet are constant breakers and a rock, besides several sunken rocks, having but 
two to four feet upon tliem. Along the south face of the point a depth of three 
fathoms is fouud within one or two hundred yards. 

The curve in the coast under Point Sal is about three-quarters of a mile deep 
and two miles across, with soundings in seven fathoms, over a very uniform bot- 
tom of hard gray sand; a depth of twelve fathoms is found from half to one mile 
oflf shore. 

The roadstead forms tolerably good shelter from the prevailing northwest 
winds, but is always subject to a very heavy swell with them. It is broad oi)en to 
the southerly winds and swell. Tlie best anchorage is in seven fathoms water, 
about five hundred yards south 78° east from the north side of Seal Rock, with 
the extreme end of Point Sal just open ; bottom, hard gray sand. 

This roadstead was surveyed in 1867, and a chait of it published in 18G8, by 
the Coast Surv^ey. 

This stretch of the coast is very similar to that behind Concepcion and 
Arguello, but, after passing Point Sal, the mountains fidl back, and the shore is 
formed of sand-hills. The general trend hence is north, imtil the coast com- 
mences sweeping westward to form the bay of San Luis Obispo, and the shores 
become high and abrupt. 

The line of equal magnetic variation of 14° east cuts the coast line in latitude 
350 01' north, and crosses the meridian of 121^ 3(y west in latitude 33° 55^' north. 
It moves annually southward about a mile and a half. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO. 

This bay is an open roadstead, exposed to the southward, and even duiing 
heavy northwest weather a bad lateral swell rolls in, rendering it an uncomfortable 
anchorage. The landing is frequently very bad, and often impracticable, but the 
best place is in the mouth of the creek, keeping the rocks at its mouth on the 
starboard hand. Fresh water may be obtained at a small stream opening on the 
beach half a mile west of the creek. In the coarse sandstone bluff between these 
two places are found gigantic fossil remains. 

Off Point San LuiSj which forms the southwest part of the bay, are some 
rocks, and in making the anchorage vessels should give this point a berth of half 
a mile, passing in six or eight fathoms ; run on a north by east course, and anchor 
three-fourths of a mile from shore in six fathoms, sticky bottom. Pour fathoms 
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can be got about a fourth of a mile from the beach. In winter, anchor far enough 
out to clear Point San Luis if a southeaster should come up. During southerly 
weather landing is frequently effected at the watering place when impi*acticable 
at the creek. 

The distance from the rock off Point San Luis to the mouth of the creek is a 
mile and a half 5 from the same rock to a white rock bearing north 70° east the 
distance is two and a quarter miles ; and a black rock lies halfway between the 
white rock and the mouth of the creek. 

The Coast Survey secondary astronomical station is on the bluflf at the east 
side of the small fresh-water stream, west of the creek, and its geographical 
position is : 

Latitude 35 10 37.5 north. 

Longitude 120 43 31 west. 

h, nt. 8, 

Or, in time 8 02 54.1. 

The magnetic variation was 14^ 17' east in February 1864; yearly in- 
crease, 1'. 

Tides, — ^The corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of 
the moon's transit and the time of high water, is lOh, Sin, The mean rise and fall 
of tides is 3.6 feet; of spring tides, 4.8 feet; and of neap tides, 2.4 feet. The 
mean duration of the flood is 6h, 25w., and of the ebb 5h, 5Sm, The avenige difter- 
ence between the corrected establishments of the a. m. and p. m. tides of the same 
day is Ih. 24>». for high water, and Ih. Ow. for low water. The differences when 
the moon's declination is greatest are 2h, Om, and Ih, 28wi., respectively. The 
average difference in height of these two tides is 1.5 feet for the high waters, and 
2.0 feet for the low waters. When the moon's declination is greatest, those differ- 
ences are 2.0 feet and 3.1 feet, respectively. The average difference of the higher 
high and lower low waters of the same day is 5.4 feet, and when the moon's 
declination is greatest, 6.1 feet. The higher high tide in the twenty -four hours 
occurs about 9^. 32w. after the moon's upper transit, (southing,) when the moon's 
declination is north, and about 2h. 54w. before, when south. The lower of the 
low waters occurs about seven hours after the higher high tide. The greatest 
observed difference between the two low waters of one day was 4.0 feet, and the 
greatest difference between the higher high and lower low waters of one day was 
8.3 feet. 

To find the times of high and low waters, first compute them from San Diego, 
and to the times thus obtained add 30m. for Sau Luis Obispo. 

The town of San Luis Obispo, which takes its name from the Mission of that 
name, founded September 1, 1772, is not on the bay, but is situated about ten 
miles in the interior, in the middle of an extensive and excellent grazing country. 
Communication is maintained with San Francisco and other ports by regular 
steamers and lines of sailing packets. 
6* 
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The bay was discovered by Gabrillo in 1542, and called by him Todos Santos. 

A preliminary chart of the harbor of San Lnis Obispo was issued from the 
Coast Survey office in 1852. 

To the northwest of the bay of San Luis Obispo rises to a great height the 
Monte de Buchon, which is readily distinguished in coming from the northward or 
southward. 

The northwestern part of this mountain, though cut by deep gulches, is very 
plainly marked by three terraces, each of several hundred feet in height. No 
other point of the coast is so decidedly marked. 

We have been informed by old otter hunters on this coast that there exists a 
sunken rock about eight miles south-southwest from Point San Luis, and further- 
more that they had found kelp upon it in four fathoms. On the old Spanish 
charts an island appears laid down in that direction, but distant about eight 
leagues. On Tebenkoft^s chart is placed a '^doubtful island from Spanish charts'' 
fifty-one miles south 61P west. One of the Pacidc mail steamships lay to in a south- 
east gale and thick fog off Point Concepcion, and drifting to the northward came 
unexpectedly upon a sunken rock, upon which the sea was breaking hea\ily. 
The commander supposed the vessel to be then oif Point Sal, and had so plotted 
the rock upon his chart; but upon being informed of the alleged existence of a 
rock off San Luis Obispo, he was satisfied that he had been near it, but unfortu- 
nately had no opportunity of determining his position. 

This locality demands a thorough examination, as it is in the direct track of 
the whole California trade from San Francisco. 

From Point San Luis the coast trends in a straight line west-northwest for a 
distance of eight miles, and close along the shore of this stretch are several large 
rocks. Thence the coast trends abruptly to the north, to the high conical rock 
called El Moro, distant eight miles — ^these two shores forming the seaward base of 
Mount Buchon« 

From £1 Moro the shore-line gradually trends to the westward, thus forming 
a deep indentation or bay, called Los Esteros on the old Spanish charts, but desig- 
nated as the Bstero Bay on the Coast Survey chart. It was discovered by 
Cabrillo in 1542, and here he obtained wood and water. Behind El Moro are 
several lagoons or streams, and the high land retreats for some distance, leading 
the shore low and sandy, while the north shore is rugged, and guarded by rocks. 
The northwest point of the bay is called Punta de los Esteros on the old Spanish 
charts, and bears northwest half north from the west point of Mount Buchon, 
distant thirteen miles. A line joining these two i>oints shows that the bay is 
about five miles deep. 

From Point Arguello, Punta de los Esteros bears northwest by north, distant 
fifty-three miles. 

From Point Los Esteros to the western point of the anchorage of San Simeon 
the coast runs nearly straight northwest by west for a distance of fifteen miles. 
The shores are not so bold as to the southward or northward, and the mountains 
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fall well back, leaving^ a fine rolling country of no great elevation, and well suited 
to agriculture. We have seen wild oats giowing here over six feet in height — ^not 
one or two stalks, but in acres. 

BAY OF SAN SIMEON^ 

Tliis is a small exposed roadstead, but affords tolerably good anchorage 
during northwest winds. The southwest point of the bay bears northwest by 
west from Point Esteros, and is distant fifteen miles. The indentation of the 
shore-line forming the bay trends between north-northwest and north for half a 
mile, and then sweeps away to the westward about a mile and a half, gradually 
taking a southeast direction. Tlie land behind the bay is comparatively low and 
gently rolling, the high hills retiring well inland. The high hills behind this shore 
are marked by redwood trees along their crest line, and upon some of their flanks* 

Vessels coming from the northward may run boldly round the southwest 
point, within a few hundred yards of the shore in eight or nine fathoms, round up 
to north, and anchcH* anywhere off the sand beach, in five fathoms, hard bottom, 
and a little more than a quarter of a mile from shore. The beach is half a mile 
long, stretching well out, and rendering the landing disagreeable with any swell f 
but in such cases it is usual to land at the western part of the beach. Eastward 
of the sand beach the shore-line is bluff and guarded with rocks. Vessels from the 
southward must make short tacks close in shore, or they will assuredly miss it. 
About eight miles south of the Piedras Blancas is a three-mile stretch of timber 
upon the low rolling ridge bordering the shores. And two miles northward of this 
timber is another, but smaller, extent of wood. These are good marks, but the 
only sure marks for it are tlve Piedras Blancas, as will be hereafter shown. It 
wjis in this bay that the steamship Pioneer put in leaking badly ; was driven or 
dragged upon the beach, and after being abandoned by the underwriters^ was got 
off and carrried to San Francisco. The bay affords not the slightest refiige in 
southerly weather. A hydrographic sketch of it was published by the Coast Sur- 
vey in 1852. 

In making this harbor from the northward vessels must sight the- Piedras 

Blancasj (White Rocks,) four miles west three-quarters north of the southwest 

pohit of San Simeon. They are two large white sharp-topped rocks, and nothing 

else like them is found on this part of the coast. When the outer rock beais 

north-northwest about two miles distant, it bears a very striking resemblance to a 

lion couchant The geographical position of the outer and larger rock is, approxi-' 
mately: 

O ' 

Latitude 35 39 north. 

Longitude 121 15 west. 

From Point San Luis they bear northwest three-quarters west, distajit thirty- 
eight miles. 

From Point Esteros they bear northwest by west half west, distant eighteeu 
miles. 
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From Point Arguello they bear notliwest half north, distant seventy-two 
miles. 

The secondary astronomical station of the Coast Survey at San Simeon is on 
the rise just off the beach, and bearing north 5° west from the southwest point of 
the bay. Its geographical position is : 

Latitude 35 38 24.4 north. 

Longitude 121 10 22 west. 

h. m. B. 

Or, in time 8 04 41.5 

This bay is supposed by some to be the " Bay of Sardines ^ of Cabrillo, where 
he anchored and landed in 1542. 

Nearly half way between the west point of San Simeon Bay and the Piedras 
Blancas a small contracted anchorage is laid down on the Coast Survey chart. 

From Piedras Blancas the coast trends northwest half west for a distance of 
fifty-seven miles, in an almost perfectly straight line. At a distance of eighteen 
miles from these rocks the above-mentioned bearing cuts a bold bluff and 
rounded point called Punta Gorda, off which, and for two or three miles along the 
shore northward, there are many rocks. This point is the Cape San Martin of 
Cabrillo. He i)laced it in latitude 37o 30^ north; but applying the correction 
obtained from his erroneous determination of San Diego, we- obtain 35^ 50^ north 
as the position of San Martin, which is verj' nearly its proper latitude. As there 
is one point under Cape Mendocino, more generally known as Punta Gorda, it is 
reconmiended that this point retain the name given to it by Cabrillo, especially as 
all his names have been caist aside. 

Continuing on the same bearing, and at a distance of forty-nine miles from 
Piedras Blancas, is Point Sur, sometimes called Lobos, making out nearly half a 
mile. As seen from the north or south, at a distance of t«n miles. Point Sur 
appears as a high, large, roimd-topped island ; but upon approaching it a low neck 
of land is seen, connecting it with the main. Its approximate geographical posi- 
tion is : 
• • 

o / 

Latitude 36 19 north. 

Longitude 121 52 west. 

Vancouver, in passing down the coast in 1793, thought this " small, high, 
rocky lump of land, lying nearly half a mile from the shore," was detached, and 
that it formed an island. 

The highest peak of the range bordering the coast lies six miles square in 
from Point Sur, and attains an elevation of four thousand four hundred and four- 
teen feet. 

Still continuing on the same bearing, fifty-seven miles from Piedras Blancas 
and seven and a half miles from Point Sur, another slightly projecting point is 
passed, about a mile to the eastward of the course. Thence the coast trends more 
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to tlie eastward, running north-nortlivrest for eight miles to Point Cypress, and 
passing Point Caruiel, the i)oint south of Carmel Bay. 

From l^oint Argiiello to Point Sur, the bearing is north 44° west, and the dis- 
tance one hundred and twenty miles. From Point Sur to Punta de los Keyes the 
bearing is north 43° west, and distance one hundred and eighteen miles. 

The mountains, which had fallen back behind Los Esteros, now gradually 
approach the shore-line north of San Simeon; and about ten miles north of Pie- 
dras Blancas they come down abruptly to the coast, and run j>arallel with it to 
Point Carmel, forming the boldest and most compact shore that we have yet 
passed, and attaining a uniform elevation of nearly four thousand feet. These 
mountains were called by Cabrillo the " Sierras Atlas,'' but at present the range is 
known as the Sierra de Santa Lucia. From their abrupt faces we have seen cas- 
cades falling from a height of foily or fifty feet directly into the sea. 

CARMEL BAY. 

Between Point Carmel and Point CjT)res8, which are about three miles apart, 
lies the small, rocky, and unsafe bay of Carmel. At the southern extremity is a 
small cove, sufficiently land-locked and protected for small vessels. In the 
vicinity there is an extensive quaiTy of granite, and several small coasting vessels 
are employed for its transportation to San Francisco ; but there is so little space 
that they are compelled to warp in and out by buoys placed at the entrance. 
Point C;\7)ress, the north i)oint of the ba}', is low, and covered with cy]>ress to the 
water, and is the first wooded point met with in coming from the southward. The 
upper braiHthes of the trees are spread out by the influence of the strong prevail- 
ing winds, and present a flat or umbrella-like appearance. 

The ^Mission del Carmelo is situated but a short distance from the shores of 
the bay, and can be seen in certain directions from the water. After the al):)lish- 
meiit of the Society of Jesus in Lower California, by the Emperor Charles III of 
Spain, with the transfer of the administration of the missions to the Dominican 
monks, and of the property to the Franciscan order, the Visatador Don Josef de 
Galves, of the latter order, in July, 1768, visited San Diego and Monterey, for the 
purpose of estiiblishing missions. On the 3d of June, 1770, he founded that of 
San Carlos de Monterey, now usually called the Carmel Mission. 

The name Kio Carmel was applied to the small stream emptying into Carmel 
Bay, by Viscaino, in December 1602. 

From Point CjT>ress to Point Pinos the general direction of the shore is north 
three-quarters east, and the distance four miles. 

POINT PINOS. 

This cape makes out as a low rounding point, bringing the pines, with which 
it is covered, within a quarter of a mile of the shore, off which the rocks make out 
a quarter of a mile, and the line of three fathoms neiirly half a mile, when the 
depth suddenly increaiies to ten or fifteen fathoms, and at a mile reaches forty or 
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forty-five fathoms. The three-fathom line follows the shore'within a third or half 
a mile into Monterey, whilst outside of that line the depth increases as suddenly 
as off the point Vessels should always give Point Pinos a good bei-th, as a very 
heavy swell almost invariably sets upon it. This point is the northern ftermina- 
tion of the long and elevated range called Sierra de Santa Lucia, extending south- 
ward and forming the bold rocky coast-line to San Luis Obispo. 

POINT PmOS LiaHT-HOUSE. 

This is a secondary sea-coast light, situated upon the northwestern part of 

Point Pinos, at the face of the growth of pines. The building is a gray-granite 

dwelling, one story in height, surmounted by a tower and lantern, which is thirty- 
five feet above the ground. The illuminating apparatus is of the third order of 

Fresnel, and shows a fixed li<fht of the natural color j from sunset to sunrise. It 

illuminates about four-fifths of the horizon, and is elevated ninety-one feet above 

the level of the sea. During ordinary clearness of the atmosphere it can be seen 

from an elevation of — 

10 feet at the distance of 14.5 miles. 

20 feet at the distance of 16.0 miles. 

30 feet at the distance of 17.1 miles. 

Its geographical position, as determined by the triangulation of the Coast Sur- 
vey, is : 

Latitude 36 37 51.8 north. 

Longitude 121 55 00 west 

A. 911. 8, 

Or, in time 8 07 40.0 

The primary astronomical station of the Coast Survey is about half a mDe 
eastward of the light, and has the following geographical position : 

Latitude 36 37 59.3 north. 

Longitude 121 54 25 west. 

A. fit. 9» 

Or, in time 8 07 37.7 

Magnetic variation, 14^ 58'.3 east, in February 1851, with a yearly increase 
of V. 

A topographical sketch of Point Pinos is given in the annual report of the 
Coast Survey for 1851. 

The general coast chart fit)m Point Pinos to Bodega Head gives all the topo- 
graphical and hydrographical characteristics of the coast. It was published by 
the Coast Survey in 1862. 

BAT OP MONTEREY. 

Point Pinos forms the southwest point of this bay, and Punta de la Santa 
Cruz (forming the western shore of the anchorage of Santa Cruz) the northwest 
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X>oint. A line joining these two points runs north 27° west, nineteen and three- 
eighths miles, and the greatest width of the bay, near the mouth of the Salinas 
Eiver, is nine and three-eighths miles. 

From Point Pinos to the anchorage off the town of Monterey the course is 
east by south half south, and the distance three miles. The shore towards the 
town is rugged, composed of granite, and covered with a heavy growth of fir; but 
to the eastward of the town is a long, sandy beach, backed by sand dunes of 
slight elevation. For a distance of ten miles along this beach the line of three 
fathoms lies at a distance of one hundred and fifty yards off shore, the water deep- 
ening rapidly beyond that, and the bottom almost everywhere hard. 

Vessels coming from the northward, bound to Monterey, follow the coast from 
Point Alio Nuevo to Point Santa Cruz, then run well into the bay, but not too far, 
for fear of losing the wind, and to avoid the set of the heavy swell rolling towards 
the beach. Lea\ing Point Santa Cruz and keeping on a southeast by east course 
about fifteen miles will bring vessels into twenty-five fathoms, and nearly two 
miles from the beach; thence a south course for eight miles will bring them to the 
anchorage in ten fathoms, and half a mile from the landing. These precautions 
are necessary, because Point Pinos, with the whole bay, is frequently enveloped in 
a dense fog. Very often the coasting steamers have to run for the beach, and 
then be guided by the rote to the anchorage. La P^rouse says he heard the rote 
when one league off the shore. 

A direct course from Point Ano Nuevo to the anchorage is southeast half 
east, and the distance thirty -six and a half miles. From Point Pinos to Point 
Alio Nuevo the bearing is north 47^ west, and the distance thirty-four miles. 

By anchoring well in at the western side of the anchorage vessels will 
avoid much of the swell that comes in with the heavy northwest winds, but never 
sufficient to make any berth there dangerous. In heavy southerly weather Point 
Pinos breaks the swell, but the wind draws very strong over the anchorage. The 
water shoals from fifteen to three fathoms in a distance of three hundred yards, 
and the lead should be used to avoid running in too far. 

When the California mail steamships stopped at Monterey they frequently 
ran outside of Point Pinos, or in very dangerous proximity to it. This led to their 
firing a gun when approaching the harbor during foggy or dark weather, and upon 
the report being heard at the fort a gun was fired in answer, and the exchange 
kept up until the steamer was safe at her anchorage. We were encamped at 
Point Pinos when the steamship Carolina was brought in by this means, after she 
had got nearly as far down as Carmel Bay. 

The approximate geographical position of the end of the wharf, abreast of the 
custom-house at Monterey, is : 

Latitude 36 36 11 north. 

Longitude 121 62 27 west. 

h, tn, B, 

Or, in time 8 07 20.8 
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Tide$s — ^The ecirr^:;!^] ei«tabli«ffaiiif nt, or mean interval between the time of the 
ntifipu^H transit and the time of fai^^fa water, is lOA. I2m. The mean rise and fall 
of tiden In X4 f^ei ; of ^jirinf^ tides, AJi feet ; and of neap tides '2Jj feet. The mean 
duration of the fl^xxl jh f»A. 31 m.; of the el>lj. GA. 2m.; and of the stand. OA. 35m. 
Tlie averaf^e diffen-nw* lietween the cxirreeted e.stablishment of the a. m. and p. m. 
tidi'^f of the Hauie <lay in Ih. i4m, for hi^h water, and Ik. 2m. for low water. The 
differenr^ifH, when the mrK>n^K declination iif greatest, are 2A. 40m. and lA. 28m., 
nfH|H;cti vely, Tlie average difference in height of these two tides is 1.4 feet for the 
high waterH, and 2,4 fr-^ft for the low watern. AVhen the moon*s declination is 
gn'ate«t thene differences are 2.2 fw^-t and 3.7 feet, respectively. The average dif- 
fereruM; of the higher high and lower low waters of the same day is 5.3 feet, and 
when the m<K>n'H declination is greatest, G.3 feet. The higher high tide in the twen- 
ty-four hours occurs alx^ut 9A. 'Mm. after the mtx^f s u[»iMfr transit, (southing,) when 
the UKKHi's declination is north, and alxiut 2h. 50iit. Ix'fore, when south. The 
lower of the low waU;rs iH'j'Mrn alK>ut seven hours after the higher high tide. The 
gnfat45st ol>served diffen-nce iKttween the low waters of one day was 4.3 feet, and 
tlie great4?st difference between the higher high and lower low waters of one day 
was 7.0 fMtt 

To find the times of high and low waters, first compute the times for San 
Fran(;iw;^>, and from the nnmlx'rs thus obtained subtract Ih. 44m. for Monterey. 

Tlie town of MonUTcy presents a v<*r5' pretty ap[K*urance as seen from the 
water. Immediately b<*hirid it the country' rises in plateaus, diversified by hill 
and valley, and Ixfautifully dotted by oak groves. It was the cajntal of California 
while und<fr the rule of Mexico, and for some years after it became a State. 

A Portugu<?s(5 company has been fonn(Hl here to engage in the whale fishery, 
and ev('n with inadequate means it succeeded in obtaining over sixteen thousand 
gallons of oil (which sold for twelve thousand dollars) in less than a year. Other 
CM>mi)ani<;s have since l>een formed ; their cruising ground is the bay of Monterey, 
and a short disUince to sea. 0|H?rations are carried on by means of boats fur- 
nisli<;d with bomb lances during the season, which usually last nine mouths — ^from 
March to Novcnil>er. 

Ii4*gular (communication is kept up with all parts of the coast by steamers and 
numerous sailing vessels. Stages communicate with Santa Cruz and all the towns 
to San Fran(;imx). 

Following the shore iVom the town of Monterey, northward, it presents a uni- 
form stmd beach nmning nearly north, backed by low, drearj^ sand dunes, pro- 
du(cing sparsely the coarsc»st grasses and bushes, and entirely destitute of fresh 
water. This waste extends to the Salinas River, of which we reach the great bend 
at about nine and a half miles from Mont<Tey, and only one hundred yards from 
th<»/ beacth. From Point Pinos it bears northeast by north quarter north, dis- 
tant eight and a half miles. From this bend the river follow^s the line of the 
b(4U*/li, just inside of the low sand dunes, for a distance of four and a half miles, 
and then disembogues. From Point Pinos it bears north by east five-eighths east. 
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and is distant twelve and three-quarters miles. This river has been designated by 
a variety of names — as Buenaventura, Monterey, and Salinas ; but it is now gen- 
erally kno\vn by the last name. It rises in the latitude of the Piedras Blancas ; 
one branch about twenty and the other thirty-three miles fi-om the coast. These 
branches meet at San Miguel, and thence the stream runs parallel with the coast 
and behind the Sierra Santa Lucia. From its mouth, which is only sixty yards 
wide at low water, to the entrance to the Rio del PajarOj or San Antonio, the dis- 
tance is two and a quarter miles; the shore trending to the north-northwest. 
The entrance of that river bears north by east, fourteen miles from Point Pinos. 

From here the coast runs northwest nearly straight to Atos Creek, a distance 
of seven or eight miles, and about six miles east 'by north of Santa Cruz, with the 
shore rocky and abrupt. 

North of the Salinas River commence rich meadow and table lauds, affording 
to the settler spots unsurpassed for productiveness, even in the prolific State of 
California. 

A remarkable submarine valley, similar to that off Point Hueneme, has been 
discovered, and to some extent traced out in this bay by Lieutenant Commanding 
(now Commodore) James Alden, United States navy. The head of this valley is 
five-eighths of a mile south of the mouth of the Salinas River, and the twenty- 
fathom line is only a quarter of a mile off the beach, the depth increasing to fifty 
fathoms, in the next quarter of a mile. At this distance from shore the twenty- 
fathom lines are three-eighths of a mile apart The general direction of the valley 
for the next two miles is southwest half west, where we find a depth of one 
hundred and seventeen fathoms, and the fifty-fathom lines lie about five-eighths 
of a mile apart ; thence the valley runs about west, reaching a depth of one hjin- 
dred and seventy fathoms in a mile, and two hundred and forty fathoms in three 
and a quarter miles, with forty-two fathoms, less than a mile to the north of this. 
The soundings are not numerous enough to trace its outlines in deep water ; but 
the indications are that, for ten miles of its length, it runs south 60^ west, with no 
bottom at three hundred and fifteen fathoms. The only available boat landing 
upon the beach of the bay shores is at the head of this submarine valley. There 
are no indications on the land of this peculiar formation, except that at its head 
the bay very gradually reaches its greatest easting. 

An extensive valley called the Salinas Plains, through which comes the Salinas 
River, extends inland from the eastern part of Monterey' I^ay, nearly to the Mission 
of San Miguel, situated on the plateau of the San Bruno Mountains. This valley 
is said to be nearly ninety miles in length, and in breadth varying from two to ten. 
It contains some two hundred thousand acres of good agricultural lands, and the 
remainder affords excellent pasturage for homed stock, horses, and sheep. 

The bay of Monterey wa« discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, and called the Bay 
of Pines. It was surveyed by Sebjistian Vizcaino in 1602, and the name was 
changed to Puerto de Monte-rey, in honor of the Spanish viceroy of Mexico, Don 
Claspar de Zuniga, Count de Monterey, who dispatched the exi)edition. 
7» 
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It was used by tlie Spanish galleons on their return from Manilla to 
Mexico. 

A preliminary chart of Monterey Bay was published by the Coast Surve}^ in 
1857. 

The line of equal magnetit variation of 15^ east cuts the coast line of Monterey 
Bay in latitude 36^ 45' north, about half-way between the great bend and mouth of 
the Salinas River, and crosses the meridian of 123o (K west, in latitude 36o 3(V north. 
This line moves annually southward about a mile and a half. 

SANTA CEUZ HABBOB. 

This harbor or anchorage is at the northwest part of the bay of Monterey, and 
is of very limited extent. It is protected from all the winds from the northward, 
but exposed to the full sweep of southerly gales, and many coasters have been 
driven ashore during the winter season. It is about three-quarters of a mile in 
depth northward, by one and half miles east and west. 

Vessels coming from the northward, after leaving Point Alio Kuevo, follow the 
coast-line on a general course east-southeast for about eighteen miles. The shore 
for this distance is abrupt, jagged, and moderately elevated, with a range of high 
hills, or mountains whose summits in summer are almost continually enveloped in 
fog. Skirting the shore at a distance of half a mile a depth of six to ten fathoms 
can be carried, and upon making Point Santa Cruz, the top of which is moderately 
level for some distance back, four fathoms are obtained within a quarter of a mile 
of it 5 round up and run along in five fathoms until abreast of the beach, where 
good anchorage will be found half a mile from shore. 

Vessels from the south in summer keep weU into Monterey Bay, to escape the 
full force of the northwesters and the hea^^^ head sea. 

During the winter months anchor well out, so as to be able to clear the shore 
westward of Point Santa Cruz in case a southeaster springs up. 

Landing on the beach is generally disagreeable, as it extends out some dis- 
tance, but boats usually land at the embarcadero, at the foot of the bluff in the 
northwest part of the harbor. 

The beach is over half a mile in length, and between its eastern extremity and 
the bluff point empties the San Lorenzo River, a small stream running past the 
town and mission, which is situated a mile inland. 

A chart of the harbor and vicinity was published in the Coast Survey report 
for 1854. 

The country about Santa Cruz is exceedingly productive, and now thickly 
settled. A steamer runs regularly in the trade between this place and San Fran- 
cisco, and numerous coasters find abundant freight from here and the Pajaro coim 
try to San Francisco. 

Regular stage communication is maintained with San Francisco and Mon- 
terey. 
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The secondary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was at the top of the 
bluff at the embai-cadero. Its geographical position is : 

O I II 

Latitude 36 57 26.9 north. 

Longitude 122 00 10 west. 

Or, in time 8 08 00.7. 

An examination for the location of a harbor light has been made, and the site 
recommended to the Lighthouse Board by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey. 

The high mountain, north 25^ east, twelve and a half miles from Santa Cruz^ 
is named Mount Bache, and attains an elevation of 3,791 feet. 

Tides, — The corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of the 
moon's transit and the time of high water, is 10/t. 18m. The mean rise and fall 
of tides is 4.1 feet ; of spring tides, 5.5 feet ; and of neap tides, 2.9 feet. The mean 
duration of the flood is 6A, 47m. ; of the ebb, 5^. 45m. ; and of the stand, OA. 20m. 
The average difference between the corrected establishment of the a. m. and p. m. 
tides of the same day is 1^. 44m. for high water, and lA. 2m. for low water. The 
diflereuces, when the moon's declination is greatest, are 2A. 40m. and Ifc. 28m., 
respectively. ^The average difference in height of these two tides is 1.4 foot 
for the high waters, and 2.4 feet for the low waters. When the moon's declination 
is greatest these differences are 2.2 feet and 3.7 feet, respectively. The average 
difference of the higher high and lower low waters of the same day is 6.0 feet, and 
when the moon's declination is greatest, 7.0 feet. The higher high tide in the 
twenty-four hours occurs about 9A. 32m. after the moon's upper transit, (southing,) 
when the moon's declination is north, and about 2A. 54m. before, when south. The 
lower of the low waters occurs about Ih. after the higher high tide. 

It was off Point Santa Cruz that Cabrillo is supposed to have anchored on the 
17th of November 1542, upon his return from the northward. 

POINT A^O NXJEVO. 

From Point Santa Cruz to Point Aiio Nuevo the distance is eighteen miles, and 
the general direction west by north three-quarters north, at first curving to the 
south westward of that course, and then to the northward, until within three miles 
of the rock off Point Ano Nuevo, when the shore curves well to westward, (for the 
last mile to the southwest,) forming an anchorage protected somewhat against the 
heavy swell from the northwest, and having a depth of five fathoms within les» 
than half a mile of the shore, and from ten to fifteen fathoms at the distance of a 
mile. 

At a quarter of a mile from the point lies a black, jagged islet, consisting of a 
sloping ledge of rocks covered with a stratum of yellow clay about four feet thick, 
and this again covered with a mound of sand about thirty feet high. Upon this a 
light-house is to be built. The point itself is composed of rolling hills of shifting 
sand, varying from twenty to one hundred feet in height, while behind them rises' 
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the Santa Cruz range of mountains. The coast trail, which follows the beach from 
the southward, here strikes u^) the hills behind the sand diuies. 

Steamers coming upon the coast from the southward in thick weather alwaj's 
endeavor to make the land near Point Ano Nuevo, and then follow the coast to the 
San Francisco bar. On account of its importance in this respect a light-house was 
recommended by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey. 

The oflf-shoro soundings from Monterey Bay to the Farallones show that the 
depth of one hundred fathoms gradujilly leaves the coast. South of Santa Cruz 
the depth of one hundi^ed fathoms is found between eight and nine miles from the 
shore, and continues at this distance until nearly up with Point Ano Xuevo, where 
it suddenly increases to fourteen miles distant and thence runs northwest on a line 
Ijing five miles outside of the Farallones. The deepest sounding was obtained 
only eight miles from shore and twelve miles southwest three-eighths west from 
Point Santa Cniz, and fifteen miles southeast by south one-eighth south from 
Point Alio Nuevo. The depth was three hundred and thirty-five fathoms over 
a bottom of coarse black sand and mud, and only (me mile outside the one-hun- 
dred-fathom line. 

Black Mountain, in latitude 37o 19', and longitude 122^ 8', attains an eleva- 
tion of 2,809 feet, and lies twenty miles north by east half east from Point Aiio 
Nuevo. 

A map of the anchorage was published by the Coast Survey in 1854. 

Many of the coasting st<jamers report their comi)asaes affected when close in 
with the coast between Point Santa Ciiiz and Point Ano Xuevo. Although the 
vessel may be principally affected in this locality by undetermined ocean currents, 
influenced by the great submarine valley of Monterey Bay, yet, the rei)ort of Dr. 
J. B. Trask is that an extensive bod of magnetic iron occurs in this section, run- 
ning down to the coast, where it crops out and exhibits a depth of several feet 

From Point Alio Nuevo the coast has a general direction northwest for nine 
miles to Point Bolsa, along a very rocky and bold shore with fifteen fathoms at a 
distance of half a mile. This is the Cape Tonquin of Tebenkoff and others. At 
the distance of five miles from Ano Nuevo is Pigeon Point, named from the wreck 
of the clipper shij) Wild Pigeon. 

The high mountain lying square in from Point Bolsa is Black Mountain, dis- 
tant thirteen and one-half miles, and bearing north 53^ east. Two miles north of 
La Bolsa empties the Piscador, a small stream running through a valley of incon- 
siderable extent. For the foregoing twelve miles the general formation of the 
immediate seaboard is that of a table-land of three terraces, the lowest gradually 
sloping from the base of the second to the coast, which is exceedingly rockj^ and 
forbidding; the underlying stratum is sandstone. 

From Point Ano !N^uevo to Pillar Point, or Punta de Corral Tierra, forming 
the south and western point of Half moon Bay, the general direction is northwest 
by north, and the distance twenty-four and a half miles. Tliree and a third miles 
above the Piscador opens the San Gregorio, another small stream, and two and 
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one-third miles still farther opens the Tunitas. The seaboard between the valley 
of the Piscador and that of the San Gregorio undergoes a striking change both in 
the character of its topography and its geology. Instead of the table-land, we 
meet with a spur of the Coast mountains running into the sea, and having an ele- 
vation of six hundred feet within a mile of it. The shore-line and the coast gen- 
erally x)resent a very broken and rugged appearance, occasioned by the deep 
gulches cut through to the ocean. 

HALF-MOON BAY. 

This anchorage is six miles south-southeast from Point San Pedro, and eigh- 
teen miles south by east from the Golden Gate. The southwestern point of the 
bay is formed by a bluff table-land about one hundred and sixty feet in height, 
called the Corral de Tierra, tlii'ee hundred and twenty-five yards south of which 
stretch a number of black rocks, which show as one when seen coming uj) the 
coast, but as three or four when approached from the northwest. The largest is 
nearly as high as the bluff, and locally known as Sail Rock, or Pillar Eock. The 
point is known as Pillar Point, and from its southeastern extremity rocky and 
foul bottom, marked by kelp, extends southeast one-third east, seven-eighths of a 
mile, di'opping suddenly from fourteen feet to five fathoms. This is the inner 
reef, and makes the b«ay available as a summer anchorage. One mile and three- 
quarters southeast from the same part of the point, a narrow ledge of rocky bot- 
tom, one-third of a mile long, and marked by kelp, stretches in the same general 
direction. The passage between this outer and the inner reef is three-quarters of 
a mile wide, with rocky and uneven bottom, from three and a quarter to ten and 
one-quarter fiithoms. These ledges lie parallel with the Coast mountains, and with 
the shoreline from which the outer one is distant one and three-eighths mile. 
From the eastern extremity of the point the shore runs northwest by north for a 
quarter of a mile ; then northeast for three-quarters of a mile, curving to the east- 
ward and southeastward in a long bend, for two and a half miles to the mouth of 
the Arroyo de los Pillarcitos, down which comes the only road crossing the penin- 
sula of San Francisco, between the Laguna de Mercedes and Santa Cruz. The 
highest part of this road, which crosses a depression of the peninsula, is near the 
Coast Survey station " Ilidge,'' which is one thousand and ninety-three feet above 
the ocean, and but a few feet higher than the road. The outer reef is nearly 
abreast of the Pillarcitos, from which the coast runs south four miles to Miramon- 
tes Point, which is south 48° east, five miles from Pillar Point ; thence to the 
mouth of the Tunitas the distance is foiu* miles southeast. The greatest extent 
of the bay may be said to be between Pillar and Miramontes Points, but the part 
near the former only is available. 

About two and a half miles along the coast, northwestward from Pillar Point, 
a dangerous ledge lies about one-half mile off shore. It has ten to fifteen feet 
upon it, and much broken water around it. Detailed examinations might develop 
l(*8s water. The shore behind it has a low bluff' from twenty to sixty fe(»t high. 
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with a broad, flat valley behind it, so that vessels, in hazy or dark weather, may 
mistake their distance from the shore. 

The soundings between the rocky ledges and the shore are quite regular, 
decreasing from nine fathoms to three fathoms at less than a quarter of a mile 
from the beach, with sandy bottom. The passage to the anchorage is between the 
inner and outer reef, with the high, bare-topped mountain bearing a little north of 
east, and Pillar Point open to the westward. This mountain is steep, with strag- 
gling redwoods on its flanks, and the summit bare. It is locally known as Bald 
Pate; but, on the Spanish grants, as Cumbra de las Auras. When inside the 
reefs beat up until Pillar Point bears about southwest, distant half a mile, and 
anchor in four and a half fathoms, hard sand. With light southerly winds a 
heavy swell sets in ; but upon the approach of heavy southeast weather it is neces- 
sary to go to sea. 

The mass of redwoods cresting the mountains of the peninsula cease abruptly 
abreast of Miramontes, and only stragglers are seen to the northward. They are 
a good mark for recognizing this part of the coast when coming in from sea. 

Around Half-moon Bay is a limited extent of agricultural country at the sea- 
ward base of the mountains, and small coasters carry the produce to San Fran- 
cisco. 

About one mile along the coast to the northwestward is a small boat harbor, 
one hundred yards wide, formed and protected by outlying rocks, and having 
three and a half fathoms in it. In the autumn months it is u^^ed as a whaling 
station. About a thousand barrels of humpback oil were obtained in the fall of 
1863. 

Poi7it San Pedro lies northwest by north one-quarter north, thirty miles from 
Point Alio ^N^uevo, and south by east from Point Lobos, at the entrance to the 
Golden Gate. It is a black, bold, rocky promontory, over Ave hundred feet high, 
having a high, large, jagged rock at the northern part, and is a prominent and 
excellent mark for making the entrance to San Francisco. The principal rock is 
nearly a hundred feet high. Its south face is white, and shows the line of stratifi- 
cation plainly. From the west the dip of the strata shows about sixty degrees to 
the northward. It is connected with the main by some low rocks. Half a mile to 
the northeast of the point is the valley of San Pedro, from which the point takes 
its name. Southeast from Point San Pedro the hills rise rapidly, and attain a 
height of one thousand nine hundred and eighty feet at Montara Mountain, three 
miles southeast by east from the point. 

When Point San Pedro bears southeast, five miles distant, with the rocks off 
it hidden by thick weather, and the top of the ridge covered with fog, it may be 
readily known by a single pjT^midal hill rising abruptly and breaking the general 
slope of the mountain towards the southwest. As the fog lifts, or the point is 
approached, the rock will be seen inside, or to the eastward of this hill ; and the 
low bluff towards Half-moon Bay will show outside of it. 

From Point San Pedi-o the bar outside the Golden Gat« is distant twelve 
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miles, and from Point Ailo Nuevo it is forty miles upon a northwest by north 
course. 

The range of mountains forming the northeastern shore of Monterey Bay, 
and extending to Santa Cruz and Point Alio Nuevo, is called Santa Cruz. 
Thence northward to the Golden Gate, and forming the peninsula of San Fran- 
cisco, by bounding the bay on the west, the mountains are known as the San 
Francisco or San Bruno range. 

The extent of shore-line from Point Concepcion to Point Boneta is about two 
hundred and eighty-six miles. 

BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO AND APPROACHES.* 

This bay affords the finest and most commodious harbor on the Pacific coast 
of the United States. From its discovery it has commanded the admiration of 
navigators, and, since the wonderful rise of California, has well sustained its repu- 
tation. Its geographical position, its size and depth of water, its noble entrance 
and bold shores, the Sacramento and its tributaries draining the rich agricultural 
valleys and auriferous slopes of the Sierra Nevada, the magic city upon its shores, 
and the salubrity of its climate, have conspired to make it emphatically the port 
of the Pacific. 

The Oolden Oate is the entrance to the bay, and presents the character of a 
great cleft or fissure in the sea-coast range of mountains, thereby connecting the 
bay of San Francisco with the Pacific Ocean. On approaching, it is difficult to 
imagine that a deep channel lies ahead, so clear is the atmosphere, and so well 
defined the Contra Costa mountains, behind the bay. Both shores are bold, 
broken into points, and rocky; but the northern is much the bolder, rising almost 
perpendicularly from the water, attaining an elevation of about one thousand feet, 
but a short distance back, and in seven miles rising to two thousand six hundred 
feet. On the south side, between the i>oints, are stretches of low be.ach backed by 
rising ground; the hills are undulating and of moderate elevation, increasing very 
gradually in altitude to the southward, and reaching a height of one thousand 
three hundred and fifteen feet oil the San Bruno Mountain, seven miles southeast 
of Point Lobos. The chart of San Francisco entrance, by the Coast Survey, shows 
the bold and characteristic toi)ography of the vicinity of the Golden Gate, while 
the Coast Survey chart, showing the approaches and entrance to San Francisco, 
gives all that can be desired by the navigator. 

Inside the bar a vessel may anchor anywhere, and the depth of water 
increases gradually to twenty-five fathoms on the line joining Points Boneta and 

• The general coast chart, from Point Pinos to Bodega Head, gives aU the characteristics of the 
topography and hydrography of the approaches and bay of San Francisco. It was published by 
the Coast Survey in 1862. 

There are belonging to San Francisco four first-class pilot-boats, and fifteen licensed pilots. 
Two boats are always cruising outside, frequently as far. as fifteen miles from the land in clear 
weather. During a fog they cruise nearer the bar, being, in that neighborhood, most likely to fall 
in with vessels. 
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Lobos. The Seal Rocks off Lobos bear soatheast by south one-quarter souths distant 
two and one-eighth miles from Boneta, giving ample width between the heads. 
Inside this line the depth increases rapidly to sixty-nine fathoms in the narrowest 
part of the entrance, between Fort Point on the south and Lime Point on the 
north, where the width is one mile, and the bearing of the latter south by east 
three-quarters east from the former. Thence the bay opens well to the northeast, 
and the soundings gradually decrease. No hidden dangers have been discovered 
outside the line between Lime Point and Fort Point Deep water exists around 
the Mile Bocks between Point Lobos and Fort Point 

Even without artificial safeguards and pilots, the Golden Gate would be one 
of the very safest entrances, as practically tested by the earlier navigators, and 
by the many thousand vessels that safely entered and left it in the earlier years of 
California's development. Yet we And that Beechey (vol. 11, page 3) says: "The 
reef of rocks lies three-quarters of a mile from Point. Boneta, while some scattered 
rocks, with deep water around them skirting the shore on our right, (upon entering,) 
marked that side also as dangerous, so that the entrance may be justly considered 
dangerous.^ It is difficult to properly characterize such an erroneous judgment. 
There is no reef off Point Boneta, but the deei)est channel is close around it. 
The Mile Bocks are above water and have deep water around them. 

POINT BONETA. 

The north head of the entrance to San Francisco Bay is formed by this point; 
a narrow, precipitous, rocky cape, nearly three hundred feet high, and stretching 
from the light-house about half a mile to the southeast. Behind it the mountains 
rise rapidly to an elevation of one thousand five hundred feet. During the dry 
season the deposit of sea birds accumulates in such quantities on the ridge outside 
of Boneta light-house as to make the bluff show white, but the first heavy rain car- 
it off, and then, throughout the rainy season, the point exhibits its natural color 
and appearance. There are no dangers off the point, the line of three fathoms 
rarely extending three hundred yards from any portion of it. When the clii)per 
ship San Francisco was lost on this head, we are told that she first struck the bluff 
inside the heads, wtis carried by the currents around the point, and then cast 
ashore on the outside. The reef, or line of sunken rocks, stretching out three- 
quarters of a mile upon some maps,* has no existence, and only serves to mislead 
those unacquainted with the locality. From five to six fathoms can be found on 
everj" side within a fifth of a mile. 

POINT BONETA LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Tlie building is situated nearly half a mile from the extremity of the point, 
and consists of a brick tower painted white, and surmounted by a lantern painted 
black. From seaward it is seen projected against the dark, high hills behind it, 

* " The rwf of rockH liofl threo-qiiarters of a mile from Point Boneta." — Beechey, vol. II, p. 3. 
He may have miHtaken the current ri])s for breakers. 
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and ill clear weather it is a very plain object. The illuiniuatiug apparatus is of the 
secoiid order of the system of Fresuel, was first exhibited April 30, 1855, and 
shows a fixed light of the natural color from sunset to sunrise. It illuminates five- 
sixths of the horizon, and is elevated about three hundred and six feet above the 
level of the sea. During ordinary conditions of the atmosphere it can be seen 
from an elevation of— 

10 feet at a distance of 23.0 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 25.1 miles. 

30 feet at a distance? of 26.3 miles. 

50 feet at a distance of 28.1 miles. 

Its geographical position, as determined by the triangulation of the Coast 
Survey, is: 

Latitude 37 49 03.7 north. 

Ix)ngitude 122 30 50.3 west. 

Or, in time 8 10 03.4. 

Magnetic variation 15° 27' east, in 1852, with a present yearly increase of 1'. 
From the light at Point Boneta to that on Fort Point the distance is two and 
two-thirds miles, and the bearing east one-quarter north. 

FOG-BELL AT POINT BONETA. 

The bell, with the machinery, is in a frame building, open in front, and place<l 
on the bluff' just in advance of the light-house tower, at an elevation of two hun- 
dred and seventy feet above the level of the sea. The bell weiglis one thousand 
fi\Q, hundred pounds, and duiing foggy and thick weather is struck six blows, at 
intervals of sixteen seconds each, followed by a pause of forty-four seconds. 

Thii fog-gun at Point Boneta has been discontinued since the placing of the 
hell-hoai* outside the bar, March 18, 1858. It may not, however, be amiss to sta-to 
here the design of the fog-gun. A twenty-four pounder was placed near the light- 
house^ and during fogs or thick weather, either day or night, was fired at the hours 
aiul half hours of San Francisco mean time. It enabled vessels, before reaching 
the bar, to get the bearing of Point Boneta, and, by the loudness of the report, or 
better, by the soundings, to form an estimate of their distance from it. 

POINT LOBOS. 

The south hejid of the entrance to San Francisco Bay is fonned by this point, 
three hundre<l and seventy feet high, upon which Congress authorized the erection 
of a secondary sea-coast light Upon the round-topi)ed hill behind the iK)int is 
erected a large frame building for a telegraph station, whence the electric wires run 
to the city of San Francisco. The first telegraphic message transmitted on the 
Pacific coast was over these wires. Southward of the head the sand dunes are con- 

* Tliis bcU-boat haw Ik'cii reinoved. 
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spicuous and easily recognized features in approaching the entrance. The strong 
northwest summer winds, di-awing in over the hmd, raise the whit4i sand from the 
three miles of broad beach, and carrying it inland over the hill-tops, bury giass, 
bushes, and scrub oak. The quantity of sand driven in from this beach is enor- 
mous, and its accumulation has greatly modified the topography of the peninsula. 
The geogi-ai)hical position of the site selected for the light-house^ as detennined 
by the triangidation of the Coast Survey, is: 

Latitude 37 4G 50.5 north. 

Longitude 122 29 39.5 west. 

h. tn. 8. 

Or, in time 8 9 58.(5. 

This position is thirty-two feet noith, and one thousand three hundred nnd 
seventeen feet west of the outer telegraph stiition. 

FOG-TRUIVIPET ON POINT LOHOS. 

For the benefit of their Panama steamers in thick and foggy weather, the 
Pacific Mail Company have erected, and maintain in operation, one of Daboll's fog- 
trumpets upon the pitch of Point Lobos. It is placred over a small house contain- 
ing the machinery, cylinders, &c., and the mouth of the trumi)et is about one hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet above mean tide. This is a trifle too high to see under the 
fog; the telegraph "lookout," about fifty-two feet lower, has that advantage. 

Two out of each three bla^sts are divided to the noithward and westward, and 
the other to the southward along the coa^st. In 1868, in a thick fog, with calm 
weather, we were enabled to ascertain the vessel's position outside the bar by the 
bearing of the sound and the de|)th of water. 

On the 21st of JiUy 1807, by special arrangements with the ('ompany, observa- 
tions were made to determine the distance at which the ti*umi)et could be heard. 
The weather was clear, and the wind blowing strong from the west-northwest. 
The last sound of the trumpet was heard just outside the bar at a distance of six 
nules, with Point Lobos telegraj)!! bearing east half north. From experiments 
made upon the trumpet at the station the time from the beginning of one blast to 
that of the next was found to be thirty-five seconds, whilst the duration of the 
blast was from four and a half to five seconds. The blast is not uniform in 
strength ; it starts shrill, falls, and eiuls shrill ; but much of its uniformity depends 
ui)on the size of the steel vibrator and the i)ressure of the air in the cyliniler. 

The trumpet is located between the Cliff House and Point Lobos. It is seven 
hundred and seventeen yarcbi north 19Jo east from Arch Ro<'k, and two and one- 
third miles south 39° east from Boneta light. 

Olf the western face of Point Ijobos lie a number of black jagged rocks about 
fifty feet high, but all Avithin the five-fathom line, and close in shore. They are 
called the Seal Rocks and one of them shows a large arch from particidar direc- 
tions. Tlie outer one bears from Point Boneta southeast by south one-quartei 
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south, and is distant two and one-eighth miles. From it the general trend of the 
shore is in a line towards Fort Point for nearly a mile, to a short jutting high 
point, off which lie the Mile Eocks. From this point the shore runs well to the 
eastward for a mile, gradually trending to the north for a mile and a half to Fort 
Point. In the deepest part of this bend is a long sand beach backed by smaE 
hillocks rising from the general surface and slope of the hills. 

MILE BOCKS. 

Two rocks are lying off Point Lobos^ a short distance within the limit of 
the entrance of the Gk)lden Gate. They are small, near each other, and have 
a height oi fifteen feet above water, with a good depth all around and 
close to them ; but the current swirls and eddies about them in such a manner as 
to render a near approach anything but agreeable or safe with a light wind* 
These rocks are one- third of a mile to the northwest half west of the small jutting 
point inside of Point Lobos, and very nearly two miles southwest half south from 
Fort Point. Vessels running in on the line of Fort Point and Alcatraz Island pass 
half a mile northward of the outer and larger rock. A good range to enter is to 
bring Alcatraz light-house to bear northeast by east half east, open well to the 
northward of Fort Point light-house amd steer for it. This course will take you 
half a mile to the southward of Point Boneta and one-third of a mile to the norths- 
ward of Fort Point, and will leave Mile Rocks one mile to the southward of you. 
The rocks bear almost southeast from Boneta light, and distant one and seven- 
eighths miles. They were called " One-mile Rocks'' by Beechey in November 1826. 

FOET POINT. 

This is on the south side of the Gk)lden Gate, bearing northeast by north one- 
quarter north, two and three-quarters miles from the Seal Rocks off Point LoboS) 
and from the south end of Point Boneta. It was formerly a bold, narrow, jutting 
promontory of hard serpentine rock, one hundred and seven feet above high water, 
and surmounted by a small Mexican fortification called Fort Blanco. The view from 
the iK)int was one of the finest in the harbor j but the whole headland has been 
cut down to within a few feet of high water, and increased in area to form a large 
fortification mounted with guns of the largest range and caliber. Upon the hill- 
side rising behind it are houses for the accommodation of the commandant, ofQ:- 
cers, soldiers, and workmen. Eastward of the point is a long substantial wharf, 
constructed for receiving stores, ordnance, &c. Several large vessels have been 
lost on Fort Point by venturing too dose during light airs and strong irregular 
currents. 

FOBT poEsrr light-house: 

This is a wooden building, painted white, and situated on the northwest bas- 
tion of the fort, and rising about twenty feet above the parapet. The illuminating 
apparatus is of the fifth order of Fresnel^ and shows a fixed Hight of the natural 
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color fipon sunset to sunrise. It is eighty-eight feet above the level of the sea, and, 
during ordinary states of the atmospbere, can be seen from an elevation of fifteen 
feet at a distance of fifteen miles. The angle of visibility seaward is bounded by 
the extremity of Point Boneta, bearing west three-quarters south, and Point Lobos, 
bearing southwest by south quarter south. 

The geographical position, as determined by the triangulation of the Goaat 
Survey, is : 

Latitude 37 48 31.0 north. 

Longitude 122 27 37.8 west. 

h» 111. f« 
Or, in time 8 9 60.5, 

The light-house first built upon the high i)oint was taken down when the for- 
tification operations commenced. The light in the present one was first exhibited 
December 15, 1863. 

The South Farallon light is visible from a vessel's deck when abreast of Fort 
Point. 

FOG-BELL AT FOBT POINT. 

The iron frame work supporting the bell is on the west face of the we«t bas- 
tion of the fort below the parapet. The machinery for tripping the hammer of 
the bell is on the south face of the same bastion. The base of the bell is forty 
and a half feet above the mean level of the sea. The bell weighs one thousand 
and ninety-two jwunds, and during foggy or thick weather is struck by machin- 
ery, five blows at intervals of ten seconds, followed by a pause of thirty-four 
seconds. 

Bell-boat on 8an Francisco Bar. — ^A bell-boat formerly lay outside the bar ; 
but was removed some years ago. The English Admiralty Chart No. 2461, with 
corrections to March 1865, still retains the note. 

SAN FBANOISGO BAB. 

The bar off the entrance to the bay of San Francisco has a depth of five 
fathoms at the lowest tides. Its general form is that of a horse-shoe, commencing 
four miles southward of Point Lobos, stretching out gradually to six miles when 
abreast of it; and when nearly up to the parallel of Point Boneta, running in 
shore towards that point and forming the '* four-fathom bank," from a distance of 
four miles down to one. The average breadth of the bar within the limits of the 
six-fathom curve is about one mile. It falls off outside to ten fathoms in half a 
mile, and deepens gradually inside. Not less than five fathoms exist over the bar 
when Point Boneta light bears between northeast by east half east, and north by 
west one-third west. 

A vessel should not anchor npon the bar if she can i)ossibly avoid it ; fre- 
quently a heavy sweU sets in without wind, and if the current is running strong 
iBbb) it allows littte chance of escaping from an uncomfortable berth. 
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The flood tide makes on the bar about sixty-one minutes earlier than at San 
Francisco. 

It has been given as a rule for steamers approaching in thick weather, to run 
for the bar as nearly as they can estimate, keeping the lead going until they 
strike fire fathoms, and run on until the depth is increased, when the armed lead 
should bring up gray sand with red specks, and they may conclude themselves 
within the bar. It haa, however, been ascertained, that these peculiarities of 
bottom exist also outside of the bar. 

The fog sometimes stands like a wall outside of a line firom Fort Point across 
the entrance, while the bay inside is beautifully clear. After the greatest heat of 
the day is passed this fog creeps in and envelopes land and water. 

The western and seaward end of the four-fathom bank is on the range of the 
south end of Point Boneta on Fort Point light. 

Point Boneta light bears east by north one-eighth north, distant three and a 
half miles. 

Outer telegraph station on Point Lobos bears east by south one-eighth south, 
distant Ave and a quarter miles. 

The highest part of the western ridge of Table Mountain bears north by 
west one-eighth west. 

There is a spot having but three and three-quarter fathoms ux>on it outside 
this buoy, bearing southwest by south, and distant seven-eighths of a mile. 

THE SHOBES OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 

On the north side of the Golden Gate the shores are very precipitous, with 
an occasional short stretch of sand beach at the base of the bluffs, affording a 
boat lauding. Point Diablo is the first point inside Boneta, and bears northeast 
by east two-thirds east, distant one and a half miles from it. Between these points 
the shore is indented about three-quarters of a mile, affording a boat landing during 
smooth weather for the light-house people. In the vicinity of Diablo the faces of the 
cliffs show of a reddish purple color. The rock is very hard and flinty, " traversed 
by seams of quartz, and has a banded or belted structure, so that it resembles 
varieties of jasper. • • • • it exhibits its stratified character most diS' 
tinctly. It is also found at the cinnabar mine of New Almaden." 

The red specks found on the bar are doubtless derived from the disintegra- 
tion of these reddish cliffs. 

From Diablo the shore is jagged and irregular to Lime Point Bluff, four hun- 
dred and ninety-five feet high, distant one mile, and bearing northeast three- 
quarters east. Off this iwint are several high rocks, but they are so close to the 
bluff as to be distinguishable only from certain directions. From Lime Point Bluff 
to Fort Point the distance is barely a mile, and the beariug south by east three- 
quarters east. This is the narrowest part of the Golden Gate. Thence the bay 
begins to 0];>en well to the northeast. 

On the south side, eastward from Fort Point, the shore is low, flat, and 
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marshy to Point San Jos6, distant two and a half miles, and bearing east by 
north. This point is moderately high, with a few houses clustering upon it, and 
is locally known as Black Point. Off this reach was the "outer anchorage'' of 
former navigators, and the Presidio of San Francisco is seen a short distance 
behind it. 

" It is a curious and interesting fact that the sand beach between Fort Point 
and Point San Jos6 ha« been thrown up by the surf ux>on an extensive alluvial deposit, 
which has the character of a peat bog or swamp. When the tide is very low the 
edge of this peat formation may be seen. Large masses of the peat are also 
broken out during storms, and thrown upon the sand of the beach. This sand 
and all the loose round boulders, from three to eight inches, or more, in diameter, 
rest upon a foundation of the peat; and the continuation of the same sub- 
stance is found in the swamp or flat meadow land which lies inside the belt of 
sand, and between it and the base of the sandstone hills. It is very difficult to 
account for the formation of this swamp under conditions like those at present 
existing." 

"A strong current is constantly setting back and forth through the channel, 
and the action of the surf constantly undermines and encroaches upon the beach, 
so that the present action is destructive, and the swamp could not jwssibly have 
been formed while the Golden Gate was open as we now find if These remarks 
are taken from a geological report of the coast of California, by W. P. Blake, esq. 
(See Coast Survey report for 1855, page 389.) 

From Point San Jo86 to North Point, at the base of Telegraph Hill, the dis- 
tance is one mile, and the bearing east three-quarters north. All this space forms 
part of the city of San Francisco, and is covered with houses. The shore-line is 
denominated the north beach, and from about the middle of the lowest part pro- 
jects a long wharf over the flats to three fathoms water. This has naturally 
caused a great deposit around it, and now only four and a half feet of water can 
be obtained at the northwest part of the wharf at mean low water. 

Telegraph Hill rises to a height of three hundred and one feet above the mean 
level of the bay, and is covered with houses to its summit wherever building room 
can be obtained. The present plan of the city grades contemplates the entire 
removal of this hill. 

The geographical position of the triangulation station of the Coast Survey, 
upon its summit, is : 

o / // 

Latitude 37 48 00.1 north. 

Longitude 122 23 19.4 west. 

h. 111. 8. 

Or, in time 8 9 33.3. 

Upon this hill was formerly erected a telegraph or semaphore, by which intel- 
ligence of the arrival of vessels off the Golden Gate was made known to the city — 
hence the name of the hill. 
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ALCATEAZ ISLAND AND LIGHT. 

This is the first island that is opened in entering the Golden Gate, and upon 
it is erected a light-house. The island is nearly six hundred yards long, in a west- 
northwest direction, by about two hundred and sixty in width, and rises to an 
elevation of one hundred and thirty-five feet above high water. The summit is 
flat, falling away gently on all sides for some distance, and then at the sides 
dropping perpendicularly. TJi)on the top exists a thin layer of earth, but the island 
is composed of a fine-grained and " very compact sandstone of a dark bluish green 
color.'^ Deep water-marks exist all round the island, and, with the exception of one 
or two places, the sides are so steep that a landing is effected with difficulty. 
Extensive fortifications have been built upon it. At the southeast side a small pier 
has been built to receive stores, ordnance, and materials. Off the northwest part, 
foul bottom makes out about three hundred or four hundred yards. 

Alcairaz Island liglit-hoxise is built on the summit pf the island, and bears 
northwest from Telegraph Hill, distant one and two-thirds mile ; from Fort Point 
northeast three-quarters east, distance two and five-sixths miles. 

The light is a fixed harbor light of the natural color, and of the third order of 
Fresnel, illiuninating the entire horizon, and exhibited from sunset to sunrise. It 
is one hundred and sixty-two feet above the level of the sea, and should be seen 
under ordinary states of the atmosphere at a distance of fourteen miles, or out- 
side of the bar. 

Its geographical position as determined by the Coast Survey, is : 

Latitude 37 49 26.6 north. 

Longitude 122 24 18.8 west. 

Or, in time 8 09 37.3. 

FOG-BELL ON ALGATBAZ ISLAND. 

The fireimework supporting the bell is built on the southeastern extremity of 
the island, close to the water's edge, and is elevated about thuty feet above the 
water. The bell weighs one thousand and ninety-two pounds, and during foggy or 
thick weather is struck by machinery four blows at intervals of eight seconds, 
followed by a pause of twenty seconds. 

Alcatraz is the Spanish name of the island; Beechey erroneously calls it 
Alcatrasses. 

DANGERS. 

Ko hidden dangers have been discovered in the entrance outside of the line 
from Fort Point to Lime Point Bluff, but there are several inside. 



PRESIDIO SHOAL 



> 



having three and a half fathoms ux)on it, lies one and one-eighth miles inside of 
Fort Point, and bears northeast by east quarter ea«t fix)m it, or three-quarters 
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of a point eastward of the line between the lights on Fort Point and Alcatraz 
Island. The shoal is about seven hundred yards long within the four-fathom 
curve, and over half a mile long within the five-fathom curve. It is very narrow, 
shows sandy bottom, and has deep water all around it. Its general direction is on 
the above-mentioned bearing. 

From the shoalest part the Presidio flag-staff bears south half east, and 
we have ventured to distinguish the shoal by that name. 

ANITA BOOK 

shows above water at low tides, and is situated one and one-sixth miles inside 
of Fort Point, and bears east by north from it. It is only three hundred yards 
firom the low beach, and has deep water close around it. 

"A spar buoy, painted red, with even numbers, has been placed in three 
fathoms water, about half a cable's length due west from the shoalest part of 
Anita Kock. Vessels slfould not approach this buoy within a cable's length, as a 
strong current sets across the rock.'' It was named after the United States quar- 
termaster's bark Anita that struck upon it. 

BEEtD OB ABOH BOOK 

is a smaU pyramidal rock, about forty-flve feet in diameter, thirty feet high, 
and bearing west three-quarters south, distant seven-eighths of a mile from the 
light-house on Alcatraz Island. When seen in the direction from or towards the 
Presidio shoal, it presents a perforation at low tides. 

SHAG BOOK 

is a low white-topped rock, about half a mile neiirly north-northeast from Bird 
Bock. From Alcatraz light it bears west by north, distant one mile. For 
about three hundred yards towards Alcatraz Island the bottom is foul and 
irregular, but outside that limit ten fathoms are found. The rock shows about 
four feet above the highest tides, being then not more than eight or ten feet in 
extent. 

WBECK. 

The wreck of the " Flying Dragon," sunk early in 1862, inside the Golden 
Gate, has been found in the track of vessels passing close to or between Bird and 
Shag Kocks. There is plenty of water around this obstruction. 

From it the following bearings are given to determine its position : 

Shag Bock, north by east one-quarter east, distant six hundred and seventy 
yards. 

Bird Bock, east one-quarter south, distant three himdred and thirty 
yards. 

Bird Bock, seen from the wreck, is on with the highest point of Yerba Buena 
Island. 
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BLOSSOM ROCK 

is a ledge having five feet water upon it at the lowest tides, and Tvithin the 
three-fathom curve is about three hundred by two hundred yards in extent, with 
deep water outside these limits. A spaj* buoy, painted with red and black hori- 
zontal stripes, has been i>laced in four fathoms water, about half a cable's length 
due south from the shoalest part of the ledge. Vessels should not approach this 
buoy fi'om any direction nearer than a cable's length. In the winter of 18C3-'G4 
it was torn from its moorings during a heavy norther. 

Tliis ledge bears east by south from Alcatraz light, and one and one-eighth 
mile distant, being almost on the line joining the south points of Alcatraz and 
Yerba Buena Islands. From the summit of Telegraph Hill it bears north half 
west, distant one mile. 

It was discovered and named by Beechey, after his ship, in November 1826. 

YEEBA BUENA ISLAND 

is the large high island opened to the east and south of Alcatraz after 
entering the Golden Gate. The western point of this island is one and three- 
quarters mile from Telegraph Hill, and the bearing northeast by east. Its peak is 
three hundred and forty-three feet high 5 the sides steep and iiiegular, and rising 
to a ridge running nearly east and west. On the western or San FranciJ>:o ) side the 
water is very deei> close in shore, but from the northwest point a three-fathom bank 
extends one and one-quarter miles northwest by north, spreading to the eastward 
for half a mile, and thence running to the northeast i)oint. The wreck of the 
ship Crown Princess lies in five fathoms on the western edge of this bank, and a 
day-mark, painted red, has been attached to her, consisting of a x)]auk seven 
inches by three, thirty feet long, showing fifteen feet above high water, with a 
board five feet long nailed across just below the top. The following bearings and 
distances give its position : 

Alcatraz Island light-house, west by south, two and a quarter miles. 

Telegraph Hill, southwest by south, one and seven-eighths miles. 

West end of Yerba Buena Island, southeast by south, one-third south, three- 
quarters of a mile. 

East end of Yerba Buena Island, east by south one-quarter south, one mile. 

In early times this island is said to have been densely covered with wood, and 
was known to navigators and whalers as Wood Island. Kow it has but a few sciiibby 
trees. In 1839 a large number of goats was placed upon it, and it received the 
still popular name of Goat Island. On a recent map of California (1858) it is 
called Ghote Island. 

ANGEL ISLAND. 

When passing through the narrowest part of the Golden Gate this large 
island bears about north-northeast, and is seen as an island for a very short time 
9* 
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when in the narrowest part of the Golden Gate. It has an irregular and bold 
shore-line of about five miles, and an area of one square mile. It rises to a height 
of seven hundred and seventy-one feet, is covered with gra«s %nd bushes, and cut 
in every direction by deep gulleys. As seen from the southeastward it appears 
part of the northern peninsula, but is dKided from that on its northwest face by 
Baccoon Straits, three-quarters of a mile in width, having % depth of water 
ranging from ten to thirty fathoms, and a very strong current. A narrow high 
jutting point makes out from the southeast portion of the islaud, bearing north 
three-quarters west from Alcatraz Island light, and distant one »nd five-eighths 
miles. From this head the general trend of the southern face for over a mile is 
west by south toward Saucelito Point. 

PUNTA DE LOS CAVALLOS 

is a half a mile north-northwest from Lime Point Bluff. The shore Hue between 
them falls slightly back, and a very small valley makes down from the high hills 
behind 

POINT SAtJOELITO. 

From Point Cavallos the general trend of the shore is northwest by nort^ for 
one and one-half miles to Point Saucelito, with nearly a straight shore-line. Qne 
mile from Point Cavallos is the anchorage of Saucelito, where men-of-war and 
whalers formerly anchored. It lies abreast of a few houses forming the town of 
Saucelito, whence much of the water used in San Francisco was formerly taken 
in steam water-boats. North of this anchorage is a large bay, with but a few feet 
of water. From Saucelito Point to the western jwint of Angel Island the distance 
is one and three-quarters miles, and the bearing northeast by east half east. 

To Peninsula Point, forming the southwestern part of Baccoon Straits, the 
distance is one mile, and bearing northeast two-thirds east. 

The following list of geographical positions in San Francisco Bay is taken 
from the published reports of the United States Coast Survey: 

" Outer telegraph atation^^ on the summit of the hill behind Point Lobos. 



o / // 



Latitude 37 46 50.2 north. 

Longitude 122 29 23.3 west. 

%, HI* •• 

Or, in time 8 09 57.5. 

^^Freaidioy^ near the Presidio of San Francisco. Primary astronomical 
station. 

Latitude 37 47 29.8 north. 

Longitude 122 26 15. west. 

h. tn, 8, 

Or, in time 8 09 45.0. 

Magnetic variation, 15^ 27' east in February, 1852; yearly increase, 1'. 
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Telegraph hillj near the San Francisco observatory. Primary astronomical 
station. 

Latitude 37 47 52.8 north. 

Longitude 122 23 10 west. 

Or, in time 8 09 32.5. 

The highest part of the hill is three hundred and one feet above the mean 
level of the bay 7".4 north, and 9''.4 west of the astronomical station. 

Bincon, summit of the slight hill northeast of South Park. Secondary astro- 
nomical station. 

o ' // 

Latitude 37 47 00.6 north. 

Longitude 122 22 32 west. 

h, fit, 8, 

Or, in time • 8 09 30.1. 

SAILING DmEOTIONS FOB APPBOACHINa AND ENTEBINa SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 

In approaching the land in the vicinity of San Francisco, it is of great import- 
ance that accurate determinations of their vessel's position should be often obtained 
by shipmasters, as fogs and thick weather are apt to prevail near the land. 

Coyningfrom the southward it is customary to make the coast about Point Afio 
Nuevo, (latitude 37^ 07' north,) and then to follow it up to the bar, keeping about 
four or five miles from shore. K the weather be foggy or thick, vessels should keep 
closer to the shore, so as not to lose it, as there are no dangers between Point Ano 
Nuevo and the bar. In good weather pass Point Ano Nuevo on a northwest by 
north three-quarters north course at about eight miles dista,nce, and continue thiS' 
course until you are abreast of Point San Pedro, five miles off, when steer north 
one-qimrter east for Point Boneta light-house until you are within five-eighths of a 
mile of the south end of Boneta, and have Alcatraz light-house bearing northeast 
by east half east of you open to the southward of Boneta. Now steer for Alcatraz 
light-house, passing nearly half a mile to the southward of Point Boneta, and one- 
third of a mile to the northward of Fort Point; and continue this course until the 
south end of Yorba Buena island bears east half north, and you are nearly one and 
three-quarters miles from Alcatraz. Xow steer east half north for the south end of 
Yerba Buena, having the southern portion of the town of Oakland visible to the 
southward of it. This clears the Blossom Bock. On this course, when you are 
exactly between Alcatraz light-house and Korth Point, steer east-southeast along 
the line of wharves, and anchor off the northeast front of the city in ten fathoms 
soft mud.* But sailing vessels should be careful in using the course for Alcatraz 



* [Extracts from the Begalations of the Harbor and Port of San Francisco.] 
Article 1. No vcflscl sbaU be moored in the harbor of San Francisco nearer than five hundred 
yards from a line with the ends of the wharves ; the harbor master wiU, on application^ designate 
a propter berth, and give the necessary directions for mooring, according to the season of the year. 
Art. 2. AU masters and pilots are notified not to anchor vessels within five hundred yards of a 
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light, as otherwisfe they may be carried too close to the northern shore, where they 
are apt to be becalmed and baffled with variable airs and strong current eddies, 
and are sometimes canied ashore. Care must be taken on the other hand not to 
ai)i)roa<5h Fort Point too close, as the currents set around it irregularly and with 
great rapidity, and the bottom is uneven and rocky. Should the vmid be so that 
the vessel cannot obtain the range of the light-houses without tacking, then she 
may cross the bar with Boneta light-house bearing from north by west to northeast 
by east; give Boneta a berth of a mile, and when within the heads, with Boneta 
abeam, gradually opening Alcatraz light-house north of Fort Point until abeam of 
the latter, when proceed as before. 

Coming from the icestward, first sight South Farallon light-house, (latitude 37^ 
42' north,) which leave to the northward, and steer northeast by east seventeen 
miles, which will bring you close to the bar, and you will have Fort Point light 
exactly ahead of you.^ Now bring Alcatraz light to bear northeast by east half east, 
when it will appear about midway between Point Boneta light and Fort Point light. 
Cross the bar on this course for Alcatraz, and proceed as before directed. From 
South Farallon light-house. Point Boneta light-house bears northeast by east, distant 
twenty-three and two-thirds miles. 

Coming from the northward and westward, first make Point Reyes, which is five 
hundred and ninety-seven feet high, and is in latitude 38^ 0(K north, and longitude 
1230 00' west. Pass within two or three miles of it, but be careful not to get too 
close; for although there are fifteen fathoms within a quarter of a mile of the shore, 
vessels are apt to lose the wind by getting under the i)oint. From Point Keyes 
steer east southeast twenty-two and a quarter miles, or until you open Alcatraz 
light-house to the southward of Point Boneta, when you must steer for Fort Point 
light- house about east by north three-quarters north, and cross the bar on that range. 
On this course when Point Boneta light-house bears northwest half north a little 
abaft the beam, Alcatraz light will bear northeast by east half east, when you must 
steer for it and proceed as before directed. 

DIRECTIONS FOE VESSELS IN THICK WEATHER. 

Strangers approaching the entrance duruig thick weather should do so with 
great caution, carefully taking frequent soundings with not less than two hundred 
fathoms of line; and as soon as soundings are had within this depth they should 
stand off and on until the weather clears, or a pilot can be had. The line of one 
hundred and fifty fathoms is distant four miles from North Farallon, nearly five 
miles from South Farallon, twenty-four miles from Point San Pedro, eight<3en and 
a half miles from Pigeon Point, and seventeen miles fr'om Point Alio Kuevo. The 
neglect of this important i)recantion has caused the loss of several valuable vessels 

line with the cuds of the wharves from North Point to the Third Street wharf, which 8i)ace must bo 
kept clear for the accommodation of vessels approachinj^ or leaving the wharves. 

Art. 3. AU vessels lying at single anchor nnist have a good and sufficient light shown in some 
part of the rigging, at least fifteen feet above d<;ck, during the night. Any violation of thLs article 
will render them liable for damages iu the event of colUsion. 
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and many lives. Steamers, in tliick weather, are a<;customed, if their captains be 
well acquainted with the entrance, to run close along the coast, and endeavor to 
make the land north of Point San Pedro, riuming in until they get about fifteen 
fathoms, and then lay a course for the bar, shoaling upon it to about five fathoms, 
and then gradually deepening, while the fog-gun gives them the direction of Bon- 
eta light-house. In this way shipmasters familiar with the entrance frequently 
run in during dense fogs; but strangers should never attempt it. 

The United States sloop of war Vincennes, during the cruise of the exploring 
expedition, anchored on the bar in a calm, and, when the flood tide made it brought 
np a swell that broke over her. 

In heating out, vessels start on the last quarter of the flood, make the first tack 
to the northward of the Blossom Eock, and weather it on the second; thence they 
keep between Alcatraz and the south shore, avoiding Bird Eock, one mile west of 
the south end of the island, and giving a good berth to Fort Point, past which the 
ebb current will carry them rapidly, (with a strong tendency towards the south 
shore,) and a couple more tacks carry them clear of the heads. If the vessel be 
bound to the noithward, and the weather shut in thick, with the wind to the north- 
west, she makes a tack off shore to the southward of the Farallones; if the weather 
be clear short tacks are made off shore until she works up to Los Eeyes, because 
the sea to the leeward of that headland is much smoother and the current less; 
then stands off until a course can be made for her port. 

THE WINDS. 

It has been ad\ased to work close along shore to northern ports during the 
summer northwest winds, and take the chances of land breezes to make latitude, 
but the attempt will double the length of any voyage. Baffling light airs and 
calms frequently exist along the coast, while vessels several hundred miles ofi* have 
strong northwest winds. Moreover, along the coa«t we know that the current 
frequently sets two miles per hour from the northward, except very close under 
the shores. In our experience we never yet have met a wind off the land north of 
San Francisco, and very rarely, indeed, south of it, except in the region of the 
Santa Barbara Channel. As a general rule, it may be safely stated that the sum- 
mer winds follow the line of the coast, nearly, and gradually draw towards and 
over the land. In winter, with winds from the southward, this is not so marked. 

From April to October, inclusive, the prevailing wind is from the northwest, 
changing to west in valleys opening upon the coast, but in no case so strongly as 
through the Golden Gate. During the summer the wind sets in strong about 10 
a. m., increasing until nearly sunset, when it begins to die away. During its height 
it almost regularly brings in a dense fog, which, working its way over the 
peninsula, meets that already advanced through the Golden Gate, and envelopes 
San Francisco and the bay by sunset. As a rule, the breeze does not dispel the 
fog. If a fog exists outside, the wind is sure to bring it in, but the heated earth 
dissipates it for a time. 
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From November to March the wind is frequently from the southeast, blowing 
heavily, workbig round to the southwest, with a large and broken swell from the 
southwest, weather thick, rainy, and squally; the wind not unfrequently ending 
at northwest, with an ugly cross sea. During heavy southeasters the sea breaks 
ui)on the San Francisco bar, clean across the entrance, presenting a fearful sight. 
The sound can be heard at the anchorage in front of the city. 

During some winters- a hard " norther'' will spring up and blow steadily and 
strongly from one to five days, with a clear blue sky, and cold bracing weather. 
Winds rarely blow from points between north, round by the east, to southeast. 

The further north we advance, the heavier blow the gales in the winter. The 
northwest winds are not predicted by the barometer, but those from the southeast 
are, almost invariably; the mercury falling one inch from its usual height of 
about thirty inches. When it begins to rise, the wind may be expected soon to 
shift round by the west, and to decrease. Only in one instance during our experi- 
ence has this failed, and that was off the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

On the tops of the mountains bordering the coast light variable and easterly 
airs are frequently experienced whilst the northwest winds are blowing freshly 
along the seaboard. Upon Sulphur Peak, in latitude 38° 46', and twenty-six 
miles from the coast, we have had fresh breezes from the east-northeast, whilst 
the usual northwest winds were prevailing off shore. On Boss Mountain, only 
three miles from the sea, and rising 2,197 feet from the right bank of the Slavi- 
anska Eiver, we found variable airs when strong summer winds were blowing 
below. 

TIDES AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

As a general rule, there are upon the Pacific Coast of the United States one 
large and one small tide during each day, the heights of two successive high 
waters — occurring one, a. m., and the other, p. m. of the same twenty -four hours — 
and the intervals from the next preceding transit of the moon are verj^ different, 
so much so that at certain x)eriods a rock which has three and a half feet ux>on it 
at low tide may be awash on the next succeeding low water. 

These inequalities depend upon the moon's declination. They disappear near 
the time of the moon's declination being nothing, and are greatest about the time 
of its being greatest. The inequalities for low water are not the same as for high, 
though they di8api)ear and have the greatest value at nearly the same times. 

When the moon's declination is north, the higher of the two high tides of the 
twenty-four hours occurs at San Francisco about eleven and a half hours after the 
moon's transit; and when the declination is south, the lower of the two high tides 
occurs at about that interval. The lower of the two low waters of the day is the 
one wliich follows next the high water. 

The corrected establishment, or mean interval between the moon's transit and 
the time of high water at Fort Point, San Francisco Bay, is 12^. 6m. The mean 
rise and fall of tides is 3.6 feet; of spring tides, 4.3 feet; and of neap tides, 2.8 
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feet. The mean duration of the flood is 6^. 39m. 5 of the ebb, 5A. 61 w.; and of the 
%tand, 34w. The average difference between the corrected establishment of the 
a. m. and p. m. tides of the same day is Ih. 28iw. for high water, and 0^. 38m. for 
low water. The difterences when the moon's declination is greatest are 2h. 30^m. 
and OA. A&m. The average difference in height of these two tides is 1.1 feet for 
the high waters, and 2.2 feet for the low waters. When the moon's declination is 
greatest^ those differences are 1.5 feet and 3.7 feet, respectively. The average 
difference of the higher high and lower low waters of the same day is 6.2 feet, and 
when the moon's declination is greatest, 6.1 feet. The higher high tide in the 
twenty-four hours occurs about llh. 22w. after the moon's upper transit, (south- 
ing,) when the moon's declination is north, and about Ih. 2m, before, when south. 
The lower of the low waters, about 7h. after the higher high tide. The greatest 
observed difference between the two low waters of one day was 5.3 feet. And the 
greatest difference between the higher high and lower low waters of one day was 
8.5 feet. 

The two tides of th6 same day are generally unequal in projwrtion to the 
moon's declination. The time and height can be obtained approximately from the 
following table : 





Moon's nppet meridian passage. 


Moon's lower meridian passage. 


Moon's declination. 


High water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 


• 


IntorvaL 


Height 


InterraL 


Height 


TntervaL 


Height 


Interval 


Height 


Greatest north 


jr. jf. 

10 54 
11 44 

12 50 


Feet 
5.5 
4.7 
4.1 


jr. a. 

17 50 
17 25 
17 09 


Feet. 
—0.5 
0.8 
&6 


H. Jf. 

13 50 
11 44 
10 54 


Feet 
4.1 
4.7 
5.5 


JT. if. 
17 09 
17 25 
17 50 


Fe«L 
2.6 


Zero 


a 


Greatest south 


5 







The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage to 
give the time of high and low water. The time of the moon's upi)er meridian 
passage is given in the almanac, and the time of its lower meridian passage is the 
middle between two successive upper passages. The heights are given in feet 
and tenths, and show the rise above the level of the average of the lowest low 
waters ; to which level the soundings on the chart are given. 

Spring tides, — ^At the fidl and change of the moon the high waters will be 
0.3 foot higher than the above, and the low waters 0.4 foot lower. 

Neap tides. — ^At the moon's first and last quarters the high waters will be 
0.3 foot lower, and the low waters will not fall as low by 0.4 foot. 



THE SEASONS. 



There are but two seasons on the Pacific coast, usually denominated the dry 
and the rainy seasons ; the former corresponding to the Atlantic summer, and the 
latter to the winter ; but much error exists in regard to them, especially as to the 
amount of rain falling during the rainy season. The following totals of rain that 
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fell at San Francisco during each 


rainy season 


since 1850 


will 


show that the 


yearly amount is 


not great 


m 
m 














During 


the rainy 


season 


of 1850-'51 there fell 


7.0 inches. 


1 




u 


u 




1851-'52 


a 


19.0 


a 






a 


u 




1852-'53 


a 


32.7 


a 






u 


ii 




1853-'54 


a 


21.9 


a 






u 


ii 




1854-'55 


a 


24.3 


a 






a 


ii 




1855-'56 


a 


20.7 


a 






a 


ii 




1850-'57 


a 


20.2 


a 






u 


ii 




i857-'o8 


a 


21.7 


a 






a 


ii 




1858-'59 


a 


22.0 


a 






u 


ii 




1859-'C0 


a 


22.0 


a 






ii 


ii 




18G0-'61 


u 


19.4 


a 






u 


ii 




18Gl-'62 


a 


49.3 


a 


upon 83 days. 




a 


ii 




1862-'63 


a 


13.6 


a 


" 52 " 




u 


ii 




18G3-'G4 


a 


10.1 


a 


a 37 a 




u 


u 




18(>4-'G5 


a 


24.7 


a 


" 69 " 




u 


ii 




1865-'66 


a 


22.9 


a 


" 69 " 




u 


ii 




18G0-'67 


a 


34.9 


a 


a 71 a 




a 


ii 




1867-'68 


a 


38.8 


a 


a 77 a 

m 



Average of eighteen rainy seasons 1 2^63j inches. -* 

The rainy season of 1801-'62 was remarkable for the disastrous eflfects of the 
great rains in December and January. In the latter half of December, 6.3 inches 
fell ; in the first half of January, 15.9 inches ; and in the latter half of January, 
8.5 inches. At Sonora, Tuolumne county, no less than 72 inches were registered 
between November 11, 1861, and January 14, 1862. Millions of dollars' worth of 
proi>erty were destroyed in the Sacramento Valley. 

It is a curious fact that the gauge at the reservoir of the Spring Valley 
Water Company, at the head of Pillarcitos Creek, on the ridge between Half 
Moon Bay and San Francisco Bay, shows a rain-fall fifty per cent, greater than a 
similar gauge on Eussian Ilill, in San Francisco, two hundred and ninety feet 
above the sea. 

The following table will show how the foregoing yearly amounts were distri 
buted each month, from November 1850, to the end of June 1868 : 

Mean monthly rain for January, inches, 5.27 



a 



a 



a 



a 



a 



ti 



a 



a 



" February, 




3.57 


" March, 




3.18 


" April, 




1.84 


" May, 




.73 


" June, 




.03 


" July, 




.01 


" August, 




.02 


" September, 




.04 



Mean of winter, 14.31. 



Mean of spring. 5.75. 



Mean of siunmer, 0.06. 
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Mean monthly rain for October, inches .63 
" " " November, " 2.82 ^ Mean of autumn, 3. 39. 

" " " December, " 5.47 



Giving a yearly average of 23.05 

An examination of the extended tables from which the above results are 
derived, show that as a rule the gi^eatest depth of water falls in December, and 
that during the latter half or December and the first half of January, one-fouith 
of the yearly average falls. 

There is a very notable abatement from the middle of January to the middle 
of February. In 1851 we noticed this particularly when stationed at Point Pinos, 
because the above period was much prolonged. In 1852, while observing near the 
Presidio of San Francisco, we found this i)eriod to extend from the early part of 
January to near the end of February. In 1858-'60, and '61, and the exceptional 
part of 1862, we found this cessation marked. In February 1864 no rain fell ; 
and in February 1865, only 1.34 inches upon eight days. 

Duiing the hitter part of March heavy rains occur, and about the middle of 
April. The southerly winds generally bring the rain. Duiing the seasons we 
passed about San Francisco we never heard thunder or saw lightning, and never 
but once saw snow fall, and then only at an elevation of four hundred feet ; the 
line being distinctly marked, and the elevation being well determined by a 
knowledge of the height of the hills. On the mountains of the seaboard snow 
frequently falls, but with trifling depth. 

The fogs that prevail on the coast during the drj season have a thickne^^s of 
one thousand three hundred to one thousand seven hundred feet; generally 
the former, and only upon one occasion have we determined the latter. Thi^ough 
this dense cload the mountain tops pierce as islands. 

The following statement will give a general idea of the temperature of the 
seaboard. The interior is much wanner, but on account of the dryness of the 
atmosphere, the effect is not so enervating to the system as a lower temperature 
on the Atlantic. 

Mean temperature at sunrise and noon for seven yearSj from 1851 to 1857, computed 

in part from the California State Register for 1859. 



Jiiniiary . 
February 
^urch . . . 

April 

May 

Juno 



10* 



Sunrise. 



Deg. Fahr. 
44.2 

46.8 
47.8 
49. G 
50.0 
51.8 



Noon. 



Deg. Fahr. 
57.61 
60. oj- 
63.0 J 
65.71 
64.5 
6a 2J 



Mean of— 



Winter, 50. 3 



Spring, 54. 5 



Snnriae. 



Jnly 

Auj^uMt 

Septt'inbcr 
Octolwr. . . 
Novt'inlKT 
December. 

Average 



Deg. Fahr. 
53.6 
53.6 
53.8 
52.7 
49.4 
44.9 



49.8 



Noon. 



Deg. Fahr. 
67.51 
67.9^ 
69. 8 J 
68.41 
62.0 J- 
55.8] 



64.2 



Mean of-— 



Summer, 59. 



Ant'mn, 58. 3 



Year, 55. TJ 
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The lowest temperature experienced at San Francisco in the above seven 
years was 25° Fahr., in January 1854. In 1852, '53, '50, the temperature was 
always above freezing, and falling no lower than 28^ in 1850 ; 40° in 1853 ; 29° in 
1855 ; 310 in 1857. 

The highest temi)erature was 98^ in September 1852, and that may be con- 
sidered remarkably high, 93^ and 90° having been reached but once. 

Tlie mean temperature of spring is 54^, of summer, 57^, of autumn, 56°, and 
of winter, 5(Pj showing a diflTerence of only 7^ between the average of winter and 
summer. There is a range of 9^ in the mean temperature of the months, and the 
mean of the whole year is about 55°. 

The mean temperature at Sacramento, latitude 38^ 33' north, and longitude 
121^ 20', and seventy-flve miles from the ocean, for five years' observations, is 
60O.5. 

The entrance to San Francisco Bay is supposed to have been first seen by 
Bartolome Ferrelo, pilot and successor to Juan llodriguez Cabrillo, who, running 
down the coa«t with a gale strong from the north, on the 3d day of March 1543, 
descried what he supposed to be the mouth of a great river, ha\ing every- ai)pear- 
ance of draining a large extent of country^ ; and steering southeast and east-south- 
east he soon after sighted Point Pinos, and on the 5th the port in the island of 
Juan Eodriguez, where Cabrillo is supi)osed to have died. If this account is cor- 
rect, he was the first European that beheld the Golden Gate. 

Sir Francis Drake visited California, which he named New Albion, in 1579, 
and we are of opinion that in this bay he overhauled and repaired his vessel, " it 
ha\ing pleased God to send him into a fair and good bay, with a good wind to 
enter the same." Curiously enough, we find the statement that " there is no parij 
of the earth here to be taken up wherein there is not some probable show of gold 
and silver." In this harbor he remained over a month " trimming^ his ships and 
taking i)OSsession of the country. 

A land discover^" of the bay was made in 17C9 by Caspar de Portola, who left 
San Diego to establish a Jesuit colony at Monterey ; but by traveling along the 
eastern sloiMi of the Coast mountains he passed Monterey, and towards the close 
of October came unexpe<5tedly upon the shores of a great bay, w^hich they sup- 
posed to be the Port St. Francisco of the old navigators. Having no sui>plies the 
party returned to San Diego. 

Vancouver visited the bay in 1792 and 1793, and gives a good general map of 
the entrance. The presidio of San Francisco was then occui)ied by Spanish 
troops. 

Tlie first a<5Ciirate hydrographic sur\'ey wa.s made by Captain Fred. W. 
Beechey, in the Blossom, in November 182C, he cairying his work to the Strait 
of Karqumes. 

In October 1837, Captain Sir Edward Belcher ascended the Sacramento with 
the boats of the Sulphur, and starting from the " Fork" canied the survey down 
the river to connect with Beechey's survey. The " Fork " he calls Point Victoria, 
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and places in latitude 38^ 4G' 47'', and 0^ 47' 31".5 east of the observatory on 
Yerba Buena. This i)oint is formed by the confluence of the liio de las Plumas, or 
Feiither Eiver, with the Sacramento, about twenty miles above Sacramento City. 
The river, but a short distance above his starting point, was fordable, and thence 
to its mouth traversed in its meanderings one hundred and fifty miles. The head 
of steamboat navigation is at lied Bluft's, in latitude 40° 10'. 

The Coast Survey charts funiish all that can be desired in regard to the lower 
part of the Bay of San Francisco and atljacent waters up to and including the 
mouths of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Kivers. 

DUXBUBY POINT AND BEEF. 

From Point Boneta to Duxbmy- Point, forming the west side of Bolanos* Bay^ 
the coiuse is west by north one-quarter north, and the distance nine and one- 
quarter miles. The point, sometimes called Bolanos, is a table-land about one hun- 
dred feet high, which stretches along the coast for a mile or more, and gradually 
rises to a naiTOw, nearly treeless ridge, one thousand three hundred and eighty-nine 
feet high at its greatest elevation, and running in a straight line twenty-five and 
one-quaiter nules northwest quarter Tvest to Tomales Point. The old Califor- 
nians exj^ressively call it the Cuchilla Grande. Parallel to this ridge on the easty 
and stinting from the w^est end of the great cross ridge of Table Mountain, runs 
another to the northwestward, and the depression between them abreast of Dux- 
bury Point forms the Bolanos Bay, as it does the Tomales Bay further up the 
coast. This depression forms a long, narrow valley, well watered and timbered, 
and in many places cultivated. Two streams rimning into each bay have their 
sources nearer the bay from which each runs. 

Duxbuiy reef makes out one and one-quarter miles southeast one-quarter south 
from the southern extremity of the x>oint, and stretching towards Point Boneta, 
forms a safe anchorage in northerly weather. From the tail of the reef to the 
rocky i)oint east-northeast fix)m it the distance is three miles, and fi-om this line to 
the greatest bend of the bay the distance is one and three-quarters mile. In this 
bay the three-fathom line makes oflf thi*ee-quarters of a mile from the southeast 
face of Duxbury Point, but approaching the low sand beach east of the narrow 
entrance to the lagoon. Fi*om four to eight fathoms of water, with a regular bot- 
tom of sand and mud, are found in the bay, and six fathoms quite close to the reef. 
From Duxbury Point to the bluft', at the entrance to the lagoon, the distance is one 
and one-quarter mile northeast by north. 

In June 1860, the British bark Camilla, from San Francisco to Melbourne^ 
drifted in a dead calm near Duxbury Eeef, and let go her anchors in six fathoms. 
AVhen she swung to the swell and current her stem struck, and she thumped for 
four hours. 

Quite close to Duxbury Pohit the steamship S. S. Lewis went ashore, April 9^ 
1853, in a thick fog and calm, w^hile numing at her ordinary speed. She was 

* Named after Volanos or Bolanos, one of the ]>ilot8 of Yizcaino^B expedition in 1602. 
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backed off and rau ashore again within a few hundred yards to the northward, and 
was totally lost in the breakers. 

In 1867 the steamer Montana got on the rocks in a thick fog, but the rising 
tide relieved her. 

The lagoon north of the bay is at the foot of the mountains, and, except small 
crooked channels, is bare at Ioav tides, and filled with small islets. The south side 
of this lagoon is bounded by a long, narrow sand spit, stretchuig so nearly across 
it as to leave an entrance of but one himdred yards wide at the southwest i)art of 
it. Only a few small vessels run between this place and San Francisco. 

The shore north of Boneta is bold and high, presenting a marked and peculiar 
undulating surface at right angles to the sea front. This characteristic is well 
delineated on the Coast Survey map of the apiu'oa^hes and entrance to San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Korth of Duxbury the hard rocky shore conttuues bold and high, but gradu- 
ally merges into cliffs, consisting chiefly of yelloAvish clay and sand resting upon 
granite, and, as the surface is regularly undulating, Avith the direction of the alter- 
nate ridges and valleys at right angles to the shore, the Avearing action of the 
surf forms a continuous series of roimd-topped, bright, vertical bluffs, a\^eraging 
nearly one hundred feet high, and presenting a very noticeable featiu*e from the 
sea. It sresemblance to portions of the coast of England was one of the rea- 
sons which induced Drake to apply the name l^Gw Albion to the country in 
June 1579. 

The mountains in the back ground rise over two thousand feet, and the 
"Table Mountain" of Beechey attains an elevation of two thousand six hundred 
and four feet, stretches nearly two miles inland at right angles to the coast, and 
forms a prominent mark from seaward and from the Bay of San Francisco. A few 
large trees are se^n along the top of the main ridge running parallel with the coast 
and behind the valley, connecting Bolanos and Tomales Bays. 

Table Mountain is a very sharp ridge, showing flat-tapped only in two direc- 
tions. From South Farallon light-house it bears northeast half north, distant 
twenty-four miles ; the geographical position of the eastern peak is : 

c / // 

Latitude 37 55 36.7 north. 

Longitude 122 33 38.7 west. 

h, M, 8, 

Or, in time 8 10 14.6. 

It was called Mount Palermo by the United States Exploring Expedition, but 
is knoATO only by the name here used. 

By the old Califomians it is called Tamal Pais, because this part of the 
country was inhabited by the Tamal Indians, who in 1816 were within the jurisdic- 
tion of the mission of San Francisco. The Tamal, Numpal, and Suysum tribes 
tatooed themselves and spoke the same language ; the first lived in the northwest, 
and the last two in the north. 
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Sm FRANCIS DRAKE'S BAY. 

From the tail of Duxbury Reef to the west end of Los Reyes the course is 
west thi'ee-quarters north, and distance seventeen and one-thii'd miles. To the 
oast end the course is west by north, distance foiuteen and two-thirds miles. 
From Duxbury the shore is bold and compact, running nearly northwest by west 
for about ten miles, then curving regularly t^ the westward, changing to a low 
shore, until it reaches its greatest latitude at the Estero de Limantour, which 
bears north by east half east from the east end of Los Reyes, distant three 
miles ; thence the line ciin'es to the southward and southwest, one mile west of 
the point, leaving a long, high, narrow point stretching to the east, and off which 
the breakers extend half a mile. This curving shore-line forms Sir Fi'ancis Drake's 
Bay, which affords a large and admirable anchorage in heavy northwest weather; 
and by anchoring close in under the north side of the point, in four or five fathoms, 
hard bottom, good but contracted anchorage is obtained in southeast gales, as the 
swell rolling in from the southwest is broken by the reef. 

The secondaiy astronomical st4ition of the Coast Survey was on the north side 
of the first small gully, five-eighths of a mile from the eastern end of the head, 
and about forty feet above the water. Its geographical i)08ition is : 

Latitude 37 59 35.0 north. 

Longitude 122 57 36.1 west. 

Or, in time 8 11 50.4. 

The computed magnetic variation in July 1800, was 15° 58' east, and its pres- 
ent yearly increase 1'. 

Sevenil esteros or lagoons open into the north side of the bay, but their 
entrances are very narrow and shoal. The largest is the Drake's Estero, which 
stretches to the northward over three miles, and one of its numerous arms 
approaches Avithin a mile of the ocean beach, five miles north of Point Reyes 
Head. The entrance to this lagoon has eight feet of water, and is generally 
marked by breakers on either hand. Coasters can enter with the prevailing north- 
west wind. 

Drake's Bay is the Port Francisco of the Spaniards, of about 1595. It was 
certainly known before the time of Vizcaino, who, having separated from his ten- 
der, sought her in Port Francisco, and, according to Venega's accx)unt, " to see if 
anything was to be found of the San Augustine, which, in the year 1595, had, by 
order of his majesty and the viceroy, been sent from the Philippines by the gover- 
nor to survey the coast of California, under the direction of Sebastian Rodriguez 
Cerraenon, a pilot of known abilities, but was driven ashore in this harbor by the 
violence of the wind; and among others on board the San Augustine was the pilot 
Francis(;o Volanos, who was also chief pilot of the squadron.'' Tliis pilot re<:»og- 
niz(?d the bay as being that where he was wreiiked* 
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POINT EEYES. 

Tliis is tlie most prominent and remarkable headland north of Point Concep- 
cion. It is distinctly visible from the entrance to San Francisco Bay, and the sum- 
mit of the ridge presents an irregular jagged outline, with the highest part about 
one-fourth of its length from the western extremity. Its southern face is a precip- 
itous wall of hard sienitic graiiite, rising boldly from the ocean, attaining an eleva- 
tion of five hundred and ninety-seven feet in three hundred yards, and stretching 
nearly in a straight line east by north and west by south for three miles. This 
direction is peculiar on the coast, and would not be exi>ected from a consideration 
of the trend of the coast mountains and of the Farallones, which are in line north- 
west and southeast. On the north side the cape falls away regularly to a low 
undulating neck of land, cut up by esteros making in from Drake's Bay. Wlien 
made from the southward it is raised as a long, high island ; but on approaching 
it from the westward it is projected upon the mountains running north from Table 
Mountain, and its characteristics are not so readily recognized. It« ba^se is very 
broken and rocky, and bordered by crags and hundreds of rocks, but may be 
boldly approached, and eight fathoms, hard bottom, obtained within less than a 
quarter of a mile. Fifteen miles west- southwest from the head a depth of sixty- 
one fathoms, grey sand with white and black specs, with deeper water (sixty-six 
fathoms) inside, and sixty fathoms, soft green mud, nine miles off the head. 
Thence it gradually decreases to thirty fathoms, fine green mud, about two and a 
half miles off the head. Off the eastern extremity a reef makes out half a mile in 
continuation of the point. Upon this reef it breaks heavily in bad southerly 
weather, but nine fathoms can be had close to the breakers. Off the western 
head a depth of twelve fathoms is found quite near to the rocks. 

Vessels bound to San Francisco from the northward always make Point 
Eeyes, and, when up to it, sight two mountains on the southern peninsula of San 
Francisco as islands. One of these is Blue Mountain, one thousand one hundred 
feet high, and the other. Abbey Ilill, one thousand two hundred and fifty feet. 

In 1859, an officer of the Coast Survey, while occupying the station on Point 
Reyes Hill, one thousand three hundred and eighty-nine feet high, and eight and 
three-fifths miles northeast half north from Point lieyes Head, observed, during a 
perfect calm, a bark having no steerage way, and turning round several times, 
drift to the northward past Point Reyes Ilead, at the rate of one mile per hour. 
She was two miles .to the westward of the head. On this and subsequent occa- 
sions we noticed the discolored water of the Sacramento from San Francisco Bay 
close in shore, and extending to the northward of the head several miles. Dif- 
ferent degrees of discoloration, as of successive ebb tides, were plainly marked. 

The magnetic variation computed for July 1860, was 15^ 58' east, with a pres- 
ent yearly increase of V. 

There is no light-house upon Point Reyes. 

The British Acbniralty Chart of the Pacific Coast Fo. 2461, with cori-ections to 
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March 1865, has a light on Point Eeyes, marked Lt. Fl. (flashing light.) The Eus- 
sian corvette Novick was wrecked two miles north of Point Eeyes some years 
since, having been misled by an English chart with a light marked on this head. 

This headland was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, and placed by him about 
the latitude of 40^ ; but by applying the correction 1^ 5(y, obtained from his erro- 
neous latitudes of San Diego, Point Concepcion, (Cape Galera,) and Punta Gorda, 
(San Martiu,) the latitude of i(P becomes 38^ W, which is within ten miles of the 
latitude of Los Eeyes. We believe he called it Cabo Mendozino, in honor of the 
viceroy of Mexico, who dispatched him ; but this name was applied to every cape 
first made by the Spanish galleons on the passage from the Philippines to La 
Natividad, New Spain. In this region Cabrillo found the mountains covered with 
snow. There can be but little doubt that he also saw the Farallones. 

The present name was given by Vizcaino, who anchored under the head in 
January 1603, whilst searching for the wreck of the San Augustine. 

SOUTH FABALLON. 

The southern and principal one of the six rocky islets^ known as the Farallones 
de los Frayles, lies off the Golden Gate at a distance of twenty-three and a half 
miles ; the whole group is disposed in a nearly straight line running northwest 
from the southern one. This is the largest and highest, extending nearly a mile 
east and west, attaining an elevation of about three hundred and forty feet above 
the sea, aud presenting to the eye a mass of broken, jagged rocks, upon which no 
vegetation exists, except a few stunted weeds. The rocks are sharp, angular 
masses, which, becoming detached by the operations of natural causes, roll down 
upon the more level parts of the islet and cover it with irregular boulders. Not- 
withstanding that it is the outcrop of an immense dike of granite, the condition 
of the superficial portion is such that it could be separated into small fragments 
by a pick or crowbar. A more desolate and barren place can hardly be imagined. 
From the hills about the Golden Gate the South Farallon is plainly visible, rising 
in regular pyramidal form. 

Vessels from the westward, running for the Golden Gate, should keep to the 
southward of the South Farallon, especially in thick weather and at night. To 
the westward of it a depth of fifty fathoms is obtained at a distance of three miles, 
shoaling to twenty fathoms in two miles 5 whereas, inside of it, the bottom is very 
regular at thirty fathoms for ten miles, and then decreases regularly to the bar. 
On the southeast side of the island there is said to be good holding-ground in fif- 
teen fathoms. 

A rock is reported to exist about halfway between the South and Middle 
Farallon, a break having been seen about that position by pilots and by the light- 
house keeper. It is supposed to be a bayonet rock with about four fathoms 
upon it. 

The San Francisco pilot-boats cruise off the island. 
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An extended and detailed examination around the island has been published 
upon the general coast chart published by the Coast Survey. 

Tides. — Tlie corrected establishment, or mean inten^al between the time of 
the moon's transit and the time of high water, is lOh. 37m., and the difference 
between the greatest and least intervals Ih. 16m. The mean rise and fall of tides 
is 3.6 feet ; of spring tides, 4.4 feet : and of neap tides, 2.8 feet. The mean dura- 
tion of the flood is Oh. 18m., and of the ebb 6h. 09m. 

To find the times of high and low waters, first compute them for San Pran- 
cisco, and from the numbers thus obtained subtract Ih. 29m. for the South 
Parallon. 

The ship Lucas was wrecked on this islet in a fog November 9, 1858, and 
twenty-three lives were lost, 

SOUTH FAEALLON LIGHT. 

The tower stands on the highest peak of the island. It is built of brick, sev- 
enteen feet in height, and is surmounted by a lantern and illuminating apparatus 
of the first order of the system of Fresnel. It is a revolvin/f white light, shoicitig a 
prolonged flash of ten seconds every minute throughout the-horizon. The time of 
the flash varies on different nights. In 1859 we found the average time thirteen 
seconds. It is about three hundred and sixty feet above the mean level of the 
sea, and should be visible, in a favorable state of the atmosphere, from a height 
of— 

10 feet at a distance of 25.4 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 26.9 miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 28.1 miles. 

60 feet at a distance of 30.7 miles. 

At near distances, under favorable circumstances, the light will not whoUy 
disappear between the intervals of greatest brightness. It is plainly visible from 
Sulphur Peak, distant 64.4 miles, and three thousand four hundred and seventy- 
one feet above the sea. 

The geograx>hical position of the light-house, as given by the Coast Sur- 
vey, is : 

Latitude 37 41 48.8 north. 

Longitude 122 59 05.2 west. 

Or, in time 8 11 56.3. 

Magnetic variation 15^ 40' east, in 1857, with a yearly increase of 1'. 

The bearings and distances of prominent objects from it are : 

North Pariillon, northwest by west three-quarters west, six and three-fifths 
miles. 

Western head of Los Eeyes, north by west two-thirds west, seventeen and 
three-quarters miles. 
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Point Boneta light-house, northeast by east, twenty-three and a half miles. 

Point San Pedro, east, twenty-three and a half miles. 

From abreast Fort Point the light is just visible above the horizon. 

FOG- WHISTLE ON THE SOUTH FABALLON. 

In January 1859, a fog- whistle, of six inches in diameter, wa« placed on the 
south side of the eastern part of the island, about two hundred and seventy-five 
feet from the water. It is erected over a natural hole, in the roof of a subterra- 
nean passage, connected with and open to the ocean, and is blown by the rush of 
air through the passage, caused by the sea breaking into its mouth. The sound 
should be heard in the vicinity at all times, (its loudness depending upon the 
height of the tide and the waves,) except about an hour and a half before and 
after low water, when the sea does not enter the mouth of the passage. It is said 
to have been heard at a distance of seven or eight miles. 

THE MIDDLE FABALLON. 

This is a single rock, between fifty and sixty yards in diameter, and rising 
twenty or thirty feet above the water. It lies northwest by west, distant two and 
a quainter miles from the light-house on the South Farallon. Its geographical posi- 
tion is latitude 37^ 43' 31''.6 north, and longitude, 123o 00' 54".9 west. • 

THE NORTH FABALLONES. 

These lie nearly in line with each other and the Middle and South Farallones, 
and consist of a group of four islets, having a pyramidal appearance as their name 
denotes, and comprised within a space of little more than half a mile square. 
The northern three are quite high and bold, the highest i)eak of the middle one 
attaining an elevation of one hundred and sixty-six feet, whilst the southern one 
of the group is a mere rock of about thirty-five yards in diameter, and hardly 
twenty feet above water. Viewed from the southwest or northeast, breakers 
extend across from the largest islet to the next one southeast, and during a heavy 
ground swell we have watched it from Point Reyes Ilill breaking on an isolated 
sunken rock lying apparently between the northern and largest islet. From cer- 
tain directions a small pyramidal detached peak shows close to the north side of 
the northern islet. 

The geographical positions and extents of the islets are as follows : 





Latitado. 


Longitnde. 


Extent. 


Xorthorii Inlet 


O 1 II 

37 46 10. 9 north. 
37 45 53. 9 north. 
37 45 42. 9 north. 
37 45 44. 8 north. 


O / // 

123 05 25. 1 west 
133 04 59. 8 west. 
123 04 53, 6 west 
133 04 41. west 


Tard9. 
160 


M iddlo Ih1<! t 


185 


Sont liorn Ish^t 


125 


R«>ck oflf last 


35 






11* 
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Tlie northern islet, therefore, bears north 64^ west, distant six and three- 
fifths miles from the liglit-hoose on the South Farallon. From the light-house site 
of Puiita de los Reyes it boars soath, distant fourteen miles. 

The Noonday Rock, with three and a half fathoms of water upon it, lies 
west by north, distant three miles from the North Farallones, with interven- 
ing rocky bottom in thirty-five fathoms. Between them and Los Reyes the depth 
increases to fifty fathoms about midway. 

The Farallones de los Frayles were discovered by Ferrelo in February 1543^ 
and he is stated to have seen six islands in this vicinity, one large and five very 
small, which Cabrillo had passed on the pre\iou8 voyage. lie stiites that for five 
days it wiis impossible to effect a landing upon them on account of the southwest 
winds and heavy sea. 

Sir Francis Drake is the first that specially mentions them, in 1579, as Ijing 
off the harbor or bay where he refitted his ships. He caUs them the islands of 
St. James. 

About 1775 they received their present name, after the voyages of Bodega and 
Manulle, under the orders of Bailio Frayle Don Antonio BucaroUi y Visera. In 
some recent max)S they are omitted. 

NOONDAY BOCK. 

This danger lies nearly on tlie prolongation of the line from the South Faral- 
lon, through the North Farrallones. It is of very limited extent, and is, doubtless, 
a sharp isolated i>oint of a small ledge, having from twenty to thirty fathoms im- 
mediately around it. It is plainly visible when direetly over it, and has tliree and 
a half fathoms of water upon it at mean low water ; but at the extreme low water 
of spring tides there will be hardly more than three fathoms. In very heavy 
weather and low water the sea breaks ui>on it, but this indication seldom exists, and 
must not be depended upon for ascertaining its position. 

From it the following bearings will show its relation to other well-marked and 
determined points : 

Punta de los Reyes, western head, north by east one-quarter east, distant 
13.8 miles. 

North Farallon, east by south, distant 3.1 miles. 

South Farallon light-house, east by south three-quarters south, distant 9.7 
miles. 

Point Boneta light-house, east by north five-eighths north, distant 30.3 miles. 

Boneta light will not be visible from a ship's deck, but may be seen from aloft, 
under very favorable atmospheric circumstances. 

The geographical i)osition of this rock is — 

Latitude 37 47.2 north. 

Longitude 123 08.7 west. 

Sometimes in clear weather, oflP Point Reyes Head, a high white cone appears 
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in the back ground. This is Mount Helena, Avhich bears north by east fifty-eight 
and a half mUes distant, and is four thousand three hundred and forty-tliree feet 
high. It is, however, too distant to be visible, exeei)t in dear weather. 

In the description of the South Farallon, and in the directions for approaching 
San Francisco, we have heretofore advised vessels apiu'oching the Golden Gate at 
night and in thick weather to keep to the southward of the South Fanillon light.. 
This advice has now more significance, and should be followed. With Punta do 
los Reyes and the FaraUones ui sight, vessels bound in and miming between them 
should keep the western head of I^os Iii»yes oi)en on a north-noitheast course, 
coming nothing to the eastwanl, until the North and South FaraUones are in range, 
then bear away for the Golden Gate. In that position the rock will bear southeast, 
distant two and a third miles. Coming from the northwestward at night, vessels 
shoidd not biing the South Farallon liglit to bear anything east of southeast by 
east, which will clear the ro<!k by two miles, and the Xorth FaraUones by one mile. 

Southwest of the line passing through the FaraUones and Noonday Rock, the 
one-hundred-fathom curve is only four miles distant, and the fifty-fathom curve 
only two miles, with very irregular bottom. 

The existence of this ledge was first made known by Assistant George David' 
son, of the Coast Survey, in April 18G0, it having been discovered by Captain 
George Simpton on the 13th of March. The weather was calm, and the pilot-boat, 
drifting with the current, was fishing off the Korth FaraUones in forty fathoms 
water. Suddenly the line slackened, and the depth rapidly decreased to ten, and 
ftnaUy to nine fathoms, when it increased again to the first depth. No other ex- 
amination was made, as the boarding boat was fishing some miles distant. Tlie 
Korth FaraUones bore east by south at an estimated distance of five mUes ; the 
single shore range taken was unavailable for plotting. 

On the 2d of January 1863, the clipper ship Noonday, drawing twenty-one feet 
of water, struck twice ui)on the isolated rock forming the ajHix of the ledge j passed 
over it, and within an hour sunk in forty fathoms of water. At the time of her 
striking the weather was clear, sea smooth, but with a verj" heavy sweU fix)m the 
northwest, and the wind fi-om the northwest carrying her towards the Golden 
Gate, about nine or ten knots an hour, with ever3i:hing set. The tide was three 
hours past the higher high water of the day, and 3.1 feet above the plane of refer- 
ence, which is the mean of tlie lower low waters. The height of the higher high water 
of that day was slightly greater than the average of the higher high waters. She 
reiwrted the rock eight mUes from the North Fai*aUones, which bore east by south 
half south. 

On the 29th of January the position of this danger was first accurately de- 
termined by the Coast Survey, and notice thereof immediately pubUshed. 

VISTULA SHOAL, OFF SAN FRANCISCO ENTRANCE. 

In January 1803, Captain Bc^arsly, of the ship Vistula, rei)orted that he had 
discovered a shoal about eighty nules south-south we«t Irom the Southeast Farallon. 
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It is said to have but from five to seven fathoms of water upon it, and lies directly 
in the track of vessels bound into San Francisco. Its approximate geographical 
position from the above data is — 

O ' 

Latitiule 36 42 north. 

Longitude 124 10 west. 

FALMOUTH SHOAL, IN THE PACIFIO, OFF THE CALIFOENLA. COAST. 

In latitude 37^ 25' north, and longitude 137^ 30' west, rocks are reported hav- 
ing but from threo to five fathoms of water upon them. This information wa« 
obtained in 1855, and failing to ascertain anythmg more definite concerning it, was 
published in the last edition of the Coast Pilot to call attention and invite further 
examiuation. In the a^bniralty chart, corrected to 1865, the Eeed Eocks are 
marked "doubtful" in latitude 37© 29', longitude 137^ 24'. The United States ship 
Falmouth discovered a rock with from three to five fathoms of water upon it, in 
latitude 37° 22', longitude 137^ 25'. The latest information is from Captain Red- 
field of the whaling brig Susan Abigail. He reports dangerous rocks nearly awash 
about six hundred and sixty miles nearly west by south three-eighths south from 
the South Farallon light. Their position, as determined by observation under 
favorable circumstances, is in latitude 37° 35', and longitude 137o 30'. The 
larger rock he judged to be about fifty feet broad and one hundred and fifty feet 
long, and to have about ten fe^t of water upon it. South-southeast from this rock, 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile, he saw a discoloration of the water, making 
it probable that another and smaller rock existed in that vicinity. 

It is evident that a dangerous reef exists in this locality, and that aU the ob- 
servations refer to it. 

POINT TOMALES AND TOMALES BAY. 

Northward of Punta de los Eeyes we find a long reach of broad white sand- 
be.ach, backed by sand dunes, and extending in a north one-third east direction 
about ten miles; then curving to the northwest, and changing to a high precipitous 
coast running to Point Tomales, which bears north by west fifteen miles from Los 
Reyes. Three-quarters of a mile before reaching the point a rocky islet eighty 
feet in height is seen close in shore. Seven and a half miles above Point Reyes is 
the opening to Abbot's Lagoon or Estero, the north point of which is low and 
sandy. The wider arm runs one mile towards the head of the western branch of 
the Estero de Limantour, and little more than that distance from it. The other 
arm runs nearly a mile and a half to the northeastward. The ridge forming To- 
males Point and the western shore of Tomales Bay is the northern extremity of that 
starting from Duxbury Point. About four and a quarter miles from the pouit the 
ridge is six hundred and seventy-three feet high, \\ith slightly lower ground a few 
miles south. It is where the sand dunes strike this ridge that the coast changes 
its character; thence to the point it is bold and rocky, with breakers about one- 
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third of a mile off the point, and on the prolongation of the ridge, which averages 
less than three-quarters of a mile in breadth for the last four miles. Tliirteen 
miles broad off the beach, betw^een Points Reyes and Tomales, the depth of water 
is sixty fathoms, soft green mud, gradually decrea.sing to thirty fathoms, same 
bottom two miles off shore. Fourteen miles west-southwest of Tomales Point the 
depth is seventy fathoms, fine green sand and mud, with thirty fathoms green 
mud* two miles off the point. 

The Bay of Tomales extends from Tomales Point southeast three-quarters 
east for twelve and a half miles, with an average width of seven-eighths of a mile. 
The entrance is naiTOw, and obstructed by a bar having a depth of ten feet, be- 
tween sandy lumps of seven feet. The bar lies nearly half a mile east of the 
extreme point, and four hundred yards from the bluffs. It is exposed to the full 
force of the northwest SAvell, and with the least swell from seaward it breaks across 
the Avhole entrance. For two or three miles this bay is contracted, but has a nar- 
row, deep channel close under the western shore. Four miles within the point lies 
a small island near the middle of the bay ; beyond it the depth of water beeomes 
more regular. Its shores are becoming thickly settled, and tra<le in agricultural 
products has increased so much that a small steamer has been put upon the route 
to San Francisco. 

In 1852 the ship Oxford, after getting on the rocks outside of Tomales Ridge, 
was deserted, floated off, drifted into the bay over the bar with the flood-tide, 
grounded on tlie flats, and at the following high water floated off again ; but no 
one being aboard, she again drifted on the flats, and Lay inside of Sand Point for 
some years. 

In February 1857, while we were on Tomales Point, the waters of the bay 
changed to a deep brownish i)uri)le color, and the fish died in such great numbers 
that the beaches and water were covered with them. 

Tliis bay was known as Port Juan Francisco by the Spaniards when Vancou- 
ver visited the coast in 1792. 

In old Mexican grants it is called Tamales, and sometimes Tomales. The old 
Califomians invariably pronounce it like the former. 

Belcher erroneously designates it a« a part of Bodega Bay. 

Tlie Russians have a chart of it. 

De Mofras calls it the Estero Americano, which is another body of water emi)- 
tying into Bodega Bay. He calls Point Tomales Point Bodega. 

The topography of its entrance was executed by the Coast Survey in 1853. A 
map of the whole bay was published in 1861. 

BODEGA HEAD. 

Tliis point lies north-northwest eighteen miles from Los Reyes, and forms the 
northern point of Bodega Bay, considering Tomales Point the southern. The 
head is two or three hundred feet high, with a slightly rounding summit, and con- 
tinues of nearly the same height for one and three-quarters of a mile northwest. 
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where it changes to a broad sand-beach, with low conntry near, but high hills in 
the bjickground. The face of tjie land about here begins to change from its uni- 
form want of trees to hills partially covered. It has been frequently held out a« a 
warning not to mistake Bodega Head for Punta de los Reyes, but there exists no 
reasonable ground for raising a question on this subject, although navigators, who 
have lost or jeopardized vessels, offer as an excuse the great similarity of the coast 
and headlands to those near the Golden Gate. We have never been able to detect 
it. Thirteen miles west-southwest from the head the depth of water is seventy- 
one fathoms, over fine green sand, decreasing regularly to thirty fathoms, over sofb 
green mud, from two to one and a half miles off the head, and ten fathoms half a 
mile from shore. The highest part of the head is about two hundred and sixty- 
five feet above the ocean. From an examination of this section we believe that it 
is the continuation of the Tomales Ridge. 

The geographical position of the Coast Survey station on the head is : 

Latitude. 38 18 20.0 north. 

Longitude 123 02 47.2 west. 

h, tn, $» 

Or, in time 8 12 11.1. 

This station is one mile from the southern extremity of the point. 

The magnetic variation observed near the mouth of the Estero Americano, in 
July 1860, was IG^ 19M east. The present ye^irly increase is 1'. 

The Russians cjilled this head Cape Rumiantsoff, and placed it in latitude 38° 
17^8, longitude 122o 59'.0. 

BODEGA BAY. 

From Tomales Point to Bodega Head the course is northwest three-quarters 
west, and the distance four and three-quarters miles. The average Avidth of the 
bay to the eastward of the above line is one and two-thirds miles, with the shore 
running nearly a parallel course. The shore of the bay is bordered by numerous 
rocks, is abrupt, and reaches a height of five hundred and ninety-four feet 
less than a mile inland. The anchorage lies between the head and the mouth of 
the Estero Americano, (called Avatcha by the Russians,) which lies east by north 
five-eighths north, two and a half miles from the head. One mile west of the 
estero, a low, narrow sand-spit one and a half miles long, and covered with bushes, 
stretches toward the head, within one hundred yards of it, where a passage exists 
for the waters of the extensive lagoon north of the sand-spit, having small and 
intricate channels, but almost destitute of water at low tides. A depth of eigh- 
teen feet can be canied into this lagoon over the bar at low water. The channel 
increases in depth for one mile inside, and runs close under the western shore. 
The dei)th of wat^r on the bar is subject to changes after heavy southeast weather. 

One-quarter of a mile east-southeast from the middle of the southeast face of 
the heiul lies Bodega Rock, (Omonia-pa-i Island of the Russians,) rising a few feet 
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above high water. From this rock a reef extends five-eighths of a mile east-south- 

a 

east from the head, with nine leet upon it, and suddenly dropping off to three or 
five fathoms. The reef is densely covered with kelp, and the breakers usually 
indicate its i)osition. Between the islet and the head there is a narrow four-and- 
a-half-fathom passage opening directly upon the anchorage. In coming from the 
northwest in summer this channel is available ; but in beating out it is too con- 
tracted to be safe. When directly between the head and rock keep closer to the 
head than to the rock. If coming in to the southward of the reef, be careful not 
to bring the well-marked mouth of the Estero Americano (designated Estero de 
San Antonio on the Coast Survey chart) anything to the eiustward of northeast by 
east half east, and run that course until the eastern bluff of the head bears north- 
west by west one-quarter west; this will clear the tail of the reef about one-eighth 
of a mile in six fathoms ; then haul up northwest by north half north for the an- 
chorage, about three-quarters of a mile distant. 

The best anchomge is in about five fathoms of water, with the southeast face 
of the head bearing southwest three-quarters west, the point of the lagoon-si)it 
bearing west one-quarter south, and the northern point of the rock bearing south- 
west one-quarter west. In this position the nearest part of the head and the near- 
est part of the rocks are half a mile distant, and the bottom is hard and composed 
of coarse sand and small patches of clay. This anchorage is protected by the head 
and the low rocky islet and reef, about three-quarters of a mile off the southeast 
face, from the full force of the northwest swell, which generally rolls in disagree- 
ably in the open part of the bay if the weather is heavy. During the winter sea- 
son it is necessary to anchor well out, to be ready to slip and run, as the sea-room 
is very contracted and the swell heavy. Some vessels have ridden out heavy 
southeasters, but several have been lost. In beating out, the only danger is the 
reef off the head. 

On account of the general depression of the coast hills behind Bodega Bay, to 
about five hundred or six hundred feet elevation, and the valley in which the 
Estero Americano lies being perpendicular to the coast line, the summer winds 
draw in towards the Petaluma valley with great force. The trunks of the oak 
trees rise straight for about ten feet, then bend almost at- right angles, without 
a branch for ten or fifteen feet, and terminate in a clump of branches all dragged 
out by the force of the wind. Fogs are found drawing in sooner and more fre- 
quently than upon any other part of the coast. 

The country in the vicinity of the bay is very productive, both in the valleys 
and upon the hills. Tlie produce is i>laced in lighters at the " port" or embarca- 
dero, about one mile within the lagoon, and carried by the current to the anchor- 
age. 

A fine tract of agricultural country stretches behind the coast hills, extending 
from Ilussian Kiver Valley to Petaluma Creek, by which channel the pix>duce of 
this region finds its way to San Francisco. 
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The wMJondary iuttroiiomiail stiition of the Coast Sim'^ey was vliyou the western 
eiul of the Hand Hpit : its geographical position is : 

Latitude 38 18 20.6 north. 

Ix)iigitude 123 02 17.4 west. 

h, m, 8. 

Or, in time 8 12 09.2. 

Tides. — The <»orreeted establishment, or mean interval between the time of the 
moon's transit and the time of high water, is llA. 15w., and the dift'erence 
between the greatest ami least intervals is Ih, 48m. The mean rise and fall of 
tides is 3.7 feet ; of s^mng tides, 4.4 feet ; and of neap tides, 2.8 feet. The mean 
duration of the tlood is ()/i. 18m., and of the ebb dh. 07m. 

To find the times of high and low waters, first compute them for San Fran- 
els<*o, and (nnn the numlwrs thus obtained subtract forty-nine minutes for Bodega 

Bay. 

BmlegJi Bay was discovered! by Ileceta and Bodega in 1775, and placed in lati- 
tude 380 18' north. It was partially examined by Mr. Puget, under Vancouver's 
diriH^tion, in 1792. 

In 1817 Kt>tzebue always refers to it as Port Kumiantsoff, and clearly indicates 
that the Russians intended to obtain i>ossession of this eountrj-. 

In 1812, by i>enui8sion of the S^^anish governor of California, it was occupied 
by the Bussian- American Comi>any, who afterwartls refused to give it up, and 
n^taimnl iK>8s*»ssion until 1841. They erected two large wooden houses under the 
bluff, at the entninw to the lagot>n ; but these buildings were in ruins at the time 
of our visit in 185;^, The Russian work of Tel>enkoff (1848) Siiys: "The bay of 
BiHleg;! (Tidiata^livo) was fully describeil in 1810, by Captain Hagemeister. It is 
similar to the ix>rt of Trinidad in Innng convenient only during the summer, when 
the northwest winds blow along the coiist : at any other season it is dangerous. 
Both its indent;Uions within the northwest and southea^ headlands are shallow 
and ixMitnioted* and then^fore it is neoessjiry to anchor in the open roadstead,^ 

In 18:^5^ under Bi*lcher*s onlers, Kellett t\>mmence<l the survey of Bodega^ in 
the seht^Mier Starlings and was soon after joine*l by the Sulphur. 

Th^ K«w* o/^^mJ M4t47iKf4V rrtrwfton of IG^ east cn>sses the coast line of Bodega 
1^^ in latitude ;^- 15\ and in latitude 38^ 1^' cn^sses the 124th degree of longi- 
tiHU\ This is for January 1859. The line move^ southwaixl about a mile and a 
half annually. 

FORT ROSS. 

The nvky* conlracte*!. and unsafe anchorage off this place is northwest three- 
tpiarti-rs north iT»m I>^ R«-yt>s. distance thirty-two miU^ and fit^otMi mihs from 
l^^le^ llea<l. The larpf* white buikiings of the Russians on the rising gTx>und, 
ami alvwt *we hundre^i feec above the sea. aie the only marks for making it^ and 
the sht^re is so steep auti guarded by ixx-ks a2»d iwis as to n*nder near approaeh 
dan^txMis. 
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A little trade is now carried on liere. 
The approximate geographical position is : 

o / 

Latitude 38 30 north. 

Longitude 122 13 west. 

On some charts it is erroneously phiced in Bodega Bay, with a large river nin- 
niug from the northward into the bay. Belcher states it to be thirty miles north 
of Bodega. 

The shore between Bodega Head and Fort Eoss curves slightly to the east- 
ward of the line joining the two places. Sand dunes commence one and a half 
miles from the southern point of the head, and extend two and a half miles to the 
mouth of a small stream called Salmon Creek; these dunes are bordered by a broad 
sand beach, and closely backed by the Coast range. Nine and a half miles from 
the head the Slavianka of the Eussians empties into the sea, breaking through the 
coast hills that here reach an elevation of two thousand two hundred feet 
During the summer months a dry bar forms completely across the mouth of the 
river, so that the travel along the coast passes over it. It requires heavy rains to 
break through it, and forms again after a few weeks of dry weather. Six and a 
half miles west by south half south from its mouth, the chart of Tebenkoff has 
seventy fathoms over muddy bottom, with thirty-five fathoms sandy bottom about 
two and a half miles off shore. During the summer the bed is dry above Healds- 
burg, thirty miles from the mouth, and can be forded in several places in that dis- 
tance. Before breaking through the coast hills it comes from the northward 
through a broad, fertile valley. The arroyos and streams opening into the Eus- 
sian Eiver near the coast are filled with a very dense growth of heavy redwood ; 
and in 1800 a tram road was being graded along the coast to the lagoon inside of 
Bodega Head to carry the lumber from the mill on the river. 

From Eoss Mountain, two thousand one hundred and ninety-eight feet in 
height, we have frequently watched the discolored water of the river working 
along close inshore to the northward, and never to the south. The fishermen 
experience the same eddy current. 

This stream is usually known as " Russian River.'' De Mofras calls it the San 
Sebastian. 

Northward of this river again commence the high coast hills, covered with 
timber, which gradually approaches the coast, and reaches it about half way to 
Fort Eoss. The Eussian vessels used this as a distinctive mark for making that 
anchorage. Where the timber commences to skirt the coast a bold spur of the 
mountains comes directly upon the sea. At Fort Eoss there is a small extent of 
open, cultivated ground, moderately low, but biujked by the high wooded country. 
The coast and coast hills to the northward are mostly covered with dense forests 
of immense redwood, pine, and a thick undergrowth. At one of the Coast Survey 
mountain stations oyer forty trees were cut down that measured from five and ^ 
half feet in diameter (spruce) to eight and a half feet (redwood.) 
12* 
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Between Fort Boss and Point Arena are a number of small coves upon whose 
shores saw-mills have been erected, giving a large summer trade to numerous 
small coasters. These anchorages are Timber Cove, Stillwater, Salt Point, Fisk's 
Mill, Stewart's Point, Walalla River, Bowen's Landing, Havens Anchorage, and 
Arena Cove. 

Here is the N"orthwest Cape of the Russians, and placed by them in latitude 

From Fort Ross to Punta de Arena the coast is almost straight, running 
northwest by west one-quarter west for thirty-seven miles. It is compact and 
abrupt the whole distance, covered with trees to the water's edge, and biicked 
by an unbroken ridge of hills about two thousand feet high, and wooded to 
their summits. 

HAVENS ANGHOBAGE* 

About twenty-four miles northwestward along the coast from Fort Ross is a 
contracted anchorage under high precipitous rocky islets, with a short stretch of 
beach on the main, affording a boat landing. There is a protection, when 
anchored close in, against heavy northwest weather ; but it would be very difficult 
to recognize the locality unless the position of a vessel approaching it were accu- 
rately determined. 

On the top of the bluff, at the north side of a small gully, a secondary astro- 
nomical station of the Coast Survey was established in 1853. Its geographical 
position is : 

o / " 

Latitude. . 38 47 58.0 north. 

Longitude 123 34 00.8 west. 

h. m. 8. 

Or, in time 8 14 16.0 

N"orthward of this anchorage high bold rocks line the coast for four or five 
miles. They are generally known as " Fishing Rocks.'' 

A few miles south of this anchorage is the mouth of the Walalla river, ox)en 
ill the rainy season, but having a dry bar in summer. It rises south of Fort Ross, 
behind the first range of coast hills, and is the first stream that breaks through 
the Coast range north of Ross. It is called Dirado River by the Russians, but is 
placed six miles too far south. One of the Coast Survey stations on the north 
side of the river, and three or four miles from the coast, has an elevation of two 
thousand one hundred and ninety-two feet, and this may be taken as the general 
height of this Coast range. 

POINT ARENA. 

Tliis is the first prominent headland north of Los Reyes, from which it bears 
northwest one-quarter west, distant sixty-seven miles. Approached either from 
the northward or southward it presents a long level plateau, stretching out about 
two miles west of the highlands, and terminating in a perpendicular bluff* that 
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averages about two hundred feet in height, except the extreme northwest part, 
wliich is comparatively low, partially covered with sand, and destitute of trees for 
some distance inland. When seen from the southward, with the sun shining ui>on 
the face of the bluff, it shows remarkably white for the length of two miles. In 
fact, no point upon the coast presents such a bright ai)i)eai'ance, or such uniform 
vertical bluffs, comi^osed of hard rocks, twisted and distorted into many plications. 
Bold water is found close off the i>oint, outside the kelp, which, stretching strongly 
to the southward, shows the set and comparative strength of the current. In 
October 1857, we judged it to be running at the rate of not less than two miles an 
hour. In July 1853, the computed distances between the astronomical stations, 
compared with the indications of Massey's patent log, showed a current of from 
one to two miles per hour, running ^long the coast to the southward. 

About two miles southward of the point a small contracted valley oi)ens upon 
the shore, and off it is an anchorage for small vessels, moderately well protected 
from the northwest sweU, but oj>en to the southwest. Several schooners have 
gone ashore here. A large bed of kelp lies off the anchorage, and two reefs ot 
rocks, upon which the sea is constantly breaking, mark the north and south sides 
of the passage thereto. Vessels generally moor with their stems in shore. 

The south point of this cove or anchorage is a bright bluff twice as high as 
the bluff towards Point Arena, and is distinctly visible fifteen miles to seaward in 
the afternoon when the sun is shining upon it. By it the position of Point Arena 
may be determined, when the latter is below the horizon. 

About a mile and a half north by west from the point are several rocks show- 
ing just above the water, and uj)on which the least swell breaks. These were 
noticed by Vancouver in October 1793. When one mile broad off Arena, a high, 
sharp pinnacle rock shows well out from the shore on the horizon to the south- 
ward, with some rocky islets inside, and breakers well out beyond the Pinnacle 
Rock, yet northward of it: but their distances from shore are probably not so 
much as a mile. 

The approximate geographical position of Point Arena is: 

Latitude 38 57 north. 

Longitude 123 45 west. 

A recommendation has been made for a light-hoiMe upon this point, because it 
is much needed by the mail and coasting steamers and sailing vessels. 

The appearance of this and other parts of the coast induced Sir Francis 
Drake to call the land New Albion, whilst the same appearance and sandy line to 
the northward of it doubtless led the Spaniards to designate it La Punta de 
Arena. It suggests an inquiry concerning the numerous Cape Blanco« that are 
found in their voyages and mai>s. 

For thirty miles northward of Point Arena are a number of small anchorages, 
where vessels load lumber for San Francisco. The order in which they are passed 
is Novarro Eiver, Guffee's Cove, Albion Biver^ Little Eiver, Mendocino Bay, Rus- 
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slan Gulch, Caspar Creek, and Noyo River. In 1868 the amoiint of lumber ship- 
ped from these places was 54,000,000 feet. 

Ten miles northward of Point Arena is the small stream named Novarro 
River. Articles floating from this stre^am are always found on the shores to the 
northward, sho>ving the existence of an eddy current close in shore. 

ALBION KIVEB. 

From Point Arena the first point to the northwestward is twenty-four miles 
distant, and bearing northwest by north two- thirds north. After x)assing Arena, 
the coast trends to the eastward of north, and for six miles presents a low shore- 
line with sand beach, changing suddenly to a straight, high bluff shore with a few 
trees, and backed within half a mile by hills of two thousand feet, covered to 
their summits with wood. Sixteen and a half miles from Arena is the mouth of 
the Albion River, a very small stream, with the barest apology for a harbor at it« 
mouth. A saw-mill upon this stream induces coasters to obtain freights here, but 
a great many of those trading have been lost. In 1853 the Coast Survey steamer 
Active passed in, but broke her anchor on the rocky bottom. 

MENDOCINO BAY. 

Twenty and a half miles from Arena, and four above Albion River, is a con- 
tracted indentation called Mendocino Bay, available for a few vessels in summer, 
but dangerous in winter. The northern and southern points are about three-quar- 
ters of a mile apart, and the eastern shore retreats nearly half a mile. At the 
southern head are several small rocks, and one large islet surrounded by rocks, off 
which are heavy breakers. Midway between the heiids is a small reef upon which 
the sea breaks heavily, with very little swell. Deep water is found close around 
this reef. Off the northern head is very bold water close to it. Into the north- 
east part of the bay enters the river N"oyon, or Rio Gninde, between two and 
three hundred yards wide, with a good channel on the southern side, a broad 
sand flat on the northern, and a bar at the mouth with but a few feet of water, 
and upon which it always breaks. The eastern shore is bold and rocky. In the 
southeastern i>art is a sand bejich, with a reef extending from its center. 

The bay forms so slight an indentatioTi in the coast-line that it is difficult to 
find without acquaintance with its minutest peculiarities, as there are no promi- 
nent marks by which to determine it. The north head is a table bluff about sixty 
feet high, and destitute of trees to the northward and some distance inshore. The 
south bluff is likewise destitute of trees, but more irregular in outline than the 
other. Vessels bound for it in summer work a little to windward; then run boldly 
in towards the north point, upon which the houses become recognized, keep as 
close as possible along the shore, gradually decreasing the distance to one hun- 
dred yards just off the south end of the point in six fathoms, run on about one 
hundred and fifty yards i>ast the point, head ui> handsomely, and anchor in five or 
six fathoms, hard bottom. It is a bad berth in summer, and in winter a vessel 
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most anchor for enongh out to be able to slip her cable and go to sea upon the 
first appearance of a southeaster. Several vessels have been driven ashore here. 

An extensive saw-mill is located on the north side of the river, some distance 
up; formerly (1853) it was on the north head, and a stationary eniniie was placed 
near the mouth of the river to draw loaded cars up the inclined plane, whence 
they were drawn to the milL The lumber was slid down chutes into large scows, 
and carried to the anchorage. 

The place is sometimes called Meiggsville, but generally it is known as Mendo- 
cino. 

The secondarv astronomical station of the Coast Survey is on the north head, 
and its geographical positition — 

Q I 'I 

Latitude 39 IS 06.1 north. 

Longitude 123 47 25.6 west. 

Or, in time 8 15 09.7. 

The computed magnetic variation, 16^ 35^' east, July 1857 ; increasing about 
1' yearly. 

From the point just north of Mendocino Bay, (the first one made from Arena,) 
the shore runs nearly straight for twenty-eight miles north by west half west, 
being low and bounded by rocks for twelve miles, when the back hills reach the 
water and present an almost vertical front two thousand feet in height. 

From the deepest part of the bight the general trend of the coast to Cape 
Mendocino is northwest three-quarters west, and distant forty-five miles, and for 
part of this distance it is particularly bold and forbidding, the range of hills running 
I>arallel to the shore and rising directly from it. At a distance of one mile from 
shore the general depth of water is twenty fathoms. About twenty-six miles north 
of Mendocino Bay and twenty miles south of Shelter Cove is an indentation ia the 
coast line, locally known as Summer Harbor, whence a limited shipment of agri- 
cultural produce is made in summer. 

For January 1859, the line of equal magnetic variation of 17^ east crosses the 
coast-line in latitude 39^ 58^, and in latitude 39^ 48' crosses the 125th degree of 
longitude. This line moves southward about a mile and a half annually. 

SHELTER COVE. 

From the compact shore above described a plateau, destitute of wood, and 
from sixty to three hundred feet in height, makes square out just above latitude 
40O north for a distance of half a mile, affording an anchorage from northwest winds, 
and may, perhaps, be regarded as a harbor of refuge for small coasters which have 
exi)erienced heavy weather off Cape Mendocino, and are short of wood and water, 
both of which may be obtained here from one or two gulches opening upon the sea. 

From Point Arena it l)ear8 northwest by north, one-third north, distant sixtj'- 
five miles. The whole sea-face of the bluff is bounded l>y thousands of rocks above 
and below water, and vessels coming from the north for shelter must give it a ^^'ide 
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berth, ronndini^ it within one-third of a mile, and anchoring in five fathoms, 
hard bottom, about one-third of a mile from shore. In this ];)Osition fresh water 
comes down a ra^^ne l>earing about north, and an Indian village existed in 1853 at 
the bottom of the woodnl ravine, a little further to the eastward. There is always 
a swell here, and boat-landing may not be very easy. 

The secondary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was on the southeast 
part of the bluff, about sixty feet above the sea. Its geographical position is — 

Latitude 40 01 13.7 north. 

Longitude 124 03 02.9 west. 

h, nt. 8, 

Or, in time '. 8 16 12.2. 

The computed magnetic variation, 17^ 22' east, in July 1857 ; increasing about 
1' yearly. 

Upon old Spanish charts a point in this vicinity is designated Point Delgado, 
perhajis referring to it. La P^rouse, 1787, calls it Punta del Gada. 

Tebeukoff's chart designates it as Point Vizcaino, but locates it in latitude 39° 
48', longitude 123o 53'. 

A hydrographic sketch of Shelter Cove accompanied the Coast Survey report 
for 1854. 

Al)out six miles northwestward of Shelter Cove, under a jutting point, a small 
stream enters, called Maroue Eiver on the Bussinn chart of Tebenkoff. Thence to 
Punta Gonhi the coast is bordered by a good sand beach, while the hills, rising 
behind it, are rounding, covered with grass and herbage and sparsely timbered. 
This characteristic of the hills exists from Shelter Cove to Cape Mendocino, and 
the valleys are dotted with settlers' houses, &c. The tops of the mountains are 
covered with chapparal. One noticeable peak, al)out three miles inland and rising 
above the Coast range, just north of Shelter Cove, attains an elevation of four 
thousand eight hundred and eighteen feet, and another prominent peak lies seven 
and a half miles southeast of the former. 

In 1807 the light-house steamer Shubrick was wrecked about six miles north- 
ward of Shelter Cove. 

PUNTA OOBDA. 

Tliis headland is seventeen miles northwest by west one-half west from Shelter 
Cove, and, as its name implies, is a large, bold, rounding point. Half a mile from 
it lies a large rocky islet, with rocks close in shore, north of the point. From 
Point Arena it bears northwest thre^-quarters north, distant eighty-one miles, 
and the line passing tangent to Punta Gorda runs one mile outside of Cape 
Mendo<*ino. 

Cai)e Fortunas is called Pimta Gorda by La P^rouse. 

Tebenkoff designates Punta Gorda as Point Belgado. 
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CAPE MENDOCINO. 

This mountainous headland, forming the western limit of the northwest trend 
of the coast hence from Point Eeyes, is ninety-three miles northwest three-quar- 
ters north from Punta de Arena, and from the cape to the Straight of Fuca the 
general trend of the coast is north-northwest. 

Here the range of bold coast hills from the southward appears to meet a range 
from the eastward, forming ridges of fourteen hundred feet elevation withm a mile 
of the coast, with peaks of twenty-five hundred to three thousand feet within ten 
miles of the sea. 

The face of the cape is steep and rocky near the water-line ; above that the 
general appearance is rolling and gniss-covered, except in the deep valleys and 
upon some of the steep hill-sides. 

The well marked and regularly-shaped pjTtimidal rock immediately off the 
l>itch of the cai)e, and known as the Sugar-loaf or Haystack, is a readily distin- 
guished feature in approaching it from the north or south, and from seaward. It 
is three hundred and twenty-eight feet above the sea, and bears west 18° south 
one- third of a mile from the light. 

The large rocky islet off the face of Cape Fortunas is not so regularly shaped. 

Cape Mendocino is noted for having a small dangerous ledge, bare at all tides, 
lying three miles broad off it, and known as Blunt's Eeef. Tlie larger breaker of 
this reef bears west 10^ south from the light, and distant three miles; the 
smaller breaker is a short distance to the northeastward of the former. This reef 
was noticed by Vancouver as being about one league off shore. (Vol. I, p. 198.) 

The passage between the reef and the cape has been generally used by the 
coasting steamers and lumber vessels, but a recent preliminary examination shows 
it to be a dangerous locality that should be avoided. At low tides, with a large 
swell from the westward, and smooth surface^ several heavy breakers are occa- 
sionally seen. 

A great break bears west 21 Jo south from the light, and apparently the same 
distance therefrom as Blunt's Eeef. This does not break at half-tide and very 
seldom at low-water, but it is very heavy when it does occur. 

Between that great break and Blunt's Reef, but probably three-quarters of a 
mile nearer the cape, are three breaks, bearing respectively west 15|o south, west 
IGJo south, and west 18|<^ south from the light. They do not occur frequently. 

Nearer the cape than to Blunt's Reef are three sunken rocks, showing breaks 
at low water, and one rock awash at half tide. From the light-keeper's dwelling the 
northernmost one bears west 19|o south, distant tliree-quart^rs of a mile from the 
Haystack ; the second bears south 30o west from the dwelling, and is about three- 
quarters of a mile from the Haystack ; the third boars south 8^o ^est from the 
dwelling, and is about one mile from the Haystack. The fourth, awash at half- 
tide, is on the same bearing as the last, but nearer the Haystack. 

Tliere may be a clear x>assage of one mile in width between these dangers, and 
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there may be sufficient water upon some of them for ordinary vessels and steamers 
to pass over them, but until the present survey settles the doubt it will be prudent 
to avoid this passage. 

Steamers have passed dangerously near some of these sunken rocks, and, in 
1857, one was distinctly seen abuost luider the wheel of the steamshii) Commodore. 

In January 1860, the steamship N"orthemer struck upon one of these rocks. 
The weather was slightly hazy ; long, large ground-swell from the northwest ; 
little wind and low tide. She was bound up the coast, and going over ten knots 
per hour. As her bow sunk in the trough of the sea a very slight jar was felt 
forward, exciting no alarm among the uninitiated. The pumps were immediately 
sounded and the ship found to be making water very fast. She headed for Hum- 
boldt, but was beached near the northern side of Cape Fortunas, where shoal 
water extends out for a quarter of a mile, and went to pieces in a heavy southwest 
blow that sprang up. 

CAPE MENDOCINO LIGHT. 

The tower stands on the outermost part and about ^one-third of the height of 
the cape above the sea. It is a frustum of a pyramid of sixteen sides, twenty 
feet high from base to focal plane, constructed of iron, painted white and sur- 
mounted by a lantern and illuminating apparatus of the first order of the system 
of Fresnel. The dome of the lantern is painted red. The light is a revolving white 
lightj showing a flash every half minute. The duration of the flash is five seconds, 
of the partial obscuration five seconds, of the total eclipse fifteen seconds, and of 
the second partial obscuration five seconds. 

The focal plane of the light is four hundred and twenty-six feet above the mean 
level of the sea, and should be visible, in a favorable state of the weather, from a 
height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 27.2 miles. 
20 feet at a distance of 28.7 miles. 
30 feet at a distance of 30.0 miles. 
60 feet at a distance of 32.5 miles. 

The geographical position of the light, as determined by the United States 
Coast Survey, is — 

Latitude 40 26 17 north. 

Longitude 124 24 10 west. 

h* m, 8, 

Or, in time 8 17 36.7. 

And the computed magnetic variation for January 1870, is 17° 21' east. 

The light has an arc of visibility from north 7° west to south 23^ east, and can 
be seen off Humboldt Bar. 

The light-house keeper's dwelling is a two story brick building, with a wing of 
one story on each side. Its color is brick-red, with green blinds to the windows, and 
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is situated two hundred and ten yards southeast by east from the light, and four 
hundred and sixty feet above the sea. The light and dwelling are both projected 
against tlie fa^e of the cape from most positions seaward. 

From Cape Mendocino the following bearings and distances are given : 

To Point Arena, southeast three-quarters south 93 miles. 

To Trinidad Head, north 39 miles. 

To Bedding's Eock, north three-quarters west 66 miles. 

To Crescent City light, north by west 79J miles. 

To Cape Orford, north by west seven-eighths west 145 miles. 

CAPE MENDOCINO. 

The extent of shore-line from Point Boneta to Cape Mendocino is about two 
hundred and twenty-four miles. 

It is generally stated that Juan Bodriguez Cabrillo named this cape in honor 
of Don Antonio de Mendoza, the viceroy of Mexico; but the highest latitude he 
reached was Punta de los Beyes, to which he in reality applied that name. It is 
quite probable that under the lee of the rocks off this Cape Ferrelo, the pilot and 
successor of Cabrillo, anchored on the last of February 1543, and named it Cabo 
de Fortunas, (Cape of Perils,) although he places his position in latitude 43°. The 
next day he may have been off Trinidad Head experiencing heavy northerly 
weather, and his observations might have placed him in latitude 44^, but with his 
vessels, adverse currents, and a dead beat to windward, he could not have made a 
degree of latitude in a day. Here he turned back, passed the Golden Gate on 
March 3, and reached the island of Santa Cruz on the 5th. It is utterly impossi- 
ble that with his small crazy vessels he could make eight hundred miles (the dis- 
tance from latitude 44P to Santa Cruz) in four days. 

La Perouse did not see the cape, but places it in 40^ 07'. Between 40° 38' and 
360 58' he appears to have been carried thirty miles to the southward by the cur- 
rent, and a little off shore. This off-shore set of the current has since been often 
experienced. 

Seven miles south of Mendocino a small stream called the Mattole empties. 
Upon the sides of the hills, in lower Mattole, and not above a mile from the Pacific, 
coal oil springs were discovered in 1861. Along the course of this stream are 
numerous bottom lands under cultivation. 

CAPE FOBTUNAS, OB FALSE MENDOCINO. 

This head lies northward of Cape Mendocino, distant five or six miles, and is 
another bold spur of mountainous headland, similar and almost as high as that 
cape. Between the two the shore recedes slightly, is depressed, and forms a beach 
receiving a small stream called Bear or McDonald's Creek, coming down through 
a nanow valley, now well settled. Off this cape lie several rocky islets present- 
ing the same peculiarities as those off Mendocino. Thepe is no beach at the base 
of the almost perpendicular sea face. 
13* 
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The regular survey of these heads and the dangers surrounding them is in 
progress. It is reported that the soundings have been obtained well to the west- 
ward of the cape; should such prove correct, the fact will be of importance to ves- 
sels, especially steamers bound north or south, when near the coast and enveloped 
in fog, as it would enable them to judge of their position and change their course. 
Tebenkoft^'s chart has forty-nine fathoms over sandy bottom, nearly three miles, 
outside of any rocks laid down off the cape. 

After passing it the shore changes to a straight, low, sandy head, with valleys 
running some distance inland. 

We have named this headland Cape Portunas, to avoid the repetition of Men- 
docino, and to commemorate Perrelo's discoveries. 

La P^rouse calls this cape Punta Gorda. 

Eel River is a small stream with a bar at its mouth, and distant fourteen miles 
fix>m Cape Mendocino. It is very contracted and crooked, receiving the waters of a 
great many slues near its mouth, and draining a most fertile valley, which is rap- 
idly filling up with settlers. 

An extensive business in salmon fisheries is carried on near the mouth. 

The first vessel that entered it was a schooner, in the spring of 1850, when 
searching for Humboldt Bay. She thumped over the bar, which is said to have 
nine feet of water upon it at high tide. A greater depth of water is claimed on 
the bar, six and a half feet having been found at low water; and several cargoes 
of produce have been carried out. The Indian name for the river is We^-ot. It 
rises by two heads in about latitude 39° 3(K, about thirty miles from the coast, and 
runs nearly parallel with it. One head of a small branch called the South Pork 
is only five miles from the coast, a short distance south of Shelter Cove. 

HUMBOLDT BAY. 

The entrance to this bay lies twenty-one miles from Sugar Loaf Islet, off Cape 
Mendocino, and the bar north by east twenty-one miles from Blunt's Rocks. The 
bar is one and a quarter mile from the entrance between the sand points, or two 
miles from the southwest and highest point of Bed Bluff, which is the second bluff 
above Eel Eiver. Like all the bar rivers on this coast, it undergoes irregular 
changes, depending much upon the prevalence, direction, and strength of the 
wind. Early in 1851 it bore northwest, distant two miles from Red Bluff, and 
about half a mile from the beach of the north spit. Three and a half fathoms 
were found upon it, with a width of two hundred and fifty yards between the 
three-fathom curves, retaining nearly the same width, and running on a southeast 
course towards the bluff, but approaching closer to the north than to the south 
spit. When between the two, the depth of water was increased to eleven fathoms, 
suddenly shoaling to four fathoms inside. Vessels kept the north spit within one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty yards on the port hand for two or three 
miles after entering. In the fall of 1852 the bar was reported to have moved to 
the northward about its entire width, and the ranges for going in, as laid down by 
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COAST PILOT OF CAUV\>RX1A. iH> 

tiie snrreT <4 ike psnc-iioGS TTftM". vimv eniiwiy Yt$^i4i^$$^ In iW wiwtvr of IS\U\%4 
the Uar t^taiiz^ laiieh. and ^^iftesi $39tKlc«il>\ In ih^ ^vrtti^of tSA4 it n>uh mmx^ 
than its pTwioas widA to ihe somlivazxi ^^ ii^ i^^ikhi in U^M, und fho dojUh of 
w^ier liad deereasieiiL imiO in Jnne of ihAi \\\ir« wh^n if w;u^ ovor hulf u nulo in 
extent, with only sixteen feet of water ai hijrfi fJ^i^ A l^i\^ s|h^| f hon Hho\>\Hl ut 
the lowes; tides west-noithwest of ihe end tMf the Vnuh ^nu In X\\M yx^t u 
strange brig thnm[^ed over the north ^nd$ while on the ^xmr^^'^ j^nvs^^riUHl hv (he 
sailing directions of 1>51. In 1S57 le^ than thirteen ftvl at hi^5j:h tide %>Hdd U^ 
found njKkn it, and its extent wa^ very nmch inereiVJ^^nU Kventuall^v a d^v\> and 
narrow channel was cnt through. In April lSi5i\ the Ivu had s^utOoient water for 
the largest lumber-hiden vesseK Imt within the prmiou:^ two months had mowHl 
a mile and a half to the nonhwai\l of ii$ winter |H>$iiion« and in (he same time 
the north point of the entrance had fornuHl necir^v half a mile to the ^mf hwaitt 
About 1S52 a steam-tug was phweil uiH>n the lvi>% and ha* nnulertHl the nuvst 
efficient service in determining the changes of the l^r. When \»«ai^l8 ai\^ a*vu 
approaching the b:)r a dag is hoistetl on Re^l Bluffy and the tug giHVi^ out to lake 
them in. K it is breaking so heavily on the l^ir that she cannot get through if ^ and 
it is yet practic;ible for the vessel to run iiu she t^ikes up a iH^sitiou and hoists her 
flag as a signal for the vessel to steer for her. She is invaluable in towing out 
the deeply laden hmiber vessels, as the sumnH*r winds blow diiwtly in the channel. 
In June 1851, a brig deeply laden with s|>sirs lay in the Imy waiting for an op)H>r^ 
tunity to get out. She had made several attempts to In^at through the then narrow 
channel, but always failed, and had in this manner cHVupitHl thirty one days. In 
March 1854, the Coast Survey party laid fourteen days off the eutnuuH\ and 
passed iu when the water was breaking on the bar. A preliminary chart of the 
entrance to Humboldt Bay was issutnl from the Coast Survey Oftlw in 185!, It 
was subsequently resurveyed, and the chart of 1858 shows that the bar wns one 
and three-eighths mile from the highest part of IUhI BlulV, which boro tMisI by 
south half south. It then had a depth of thrtH^ and thi\H*ciu«rtei'8 fathoms, nud 
a width of six himdred yards between the three-fathom lines. North nud south 
breakers marked as usual the boundaries of the channel, which ran Htniight and 
close to the south spit. 

In April 1859, we received the follo^ving infornuition in regard to it from an 
assistant who was there with us in 1851 and 1854: "Tlie bar is now a mile Noutli 
of ^vhere it was in 1854, three-quarters of a mile north of where it whh IiihI, winler, 
and has five fathoms upon it. All the north point of the entrance is Wiislicd away, 
including the small lagoon on the inner side.'' A largo can buoy is anchorc<! ( IHtM)) 
in sixteen fathoms of water, west three-quarters north from tlu^ bar, w<ml, half 
north from the lighthouse, and northwest by west three(iuart<»rH west from lt<»d 
Bluff. It has a ver>^ heavy anchor and mooring-chain, and vesselH fre(]tlently liold 
on by it in thick, unfavorable weather. Vessels coming up the coast in Nixt4)eti 
fathoms, in moderately thick, dark weather, can hardly fail to find this nuirk. 

The best advice we can offer in regard to entering the bay is to wait/or tlw lti{/. 
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From exi)eriments made in 1854 we found the ebb current to run three miles 
per hour, with a maximum velocity of four and five miles between the points of 
entrance. In 1867 we found the ebb current running to the west-northwest from 
the bar, setting the vessel well off shore. 

In 1861 the steamship Columbia was detained in the bay six days by unusually 
heavy weatherj at the same time a lumber-laden bark was unable to cross the 
bar for twenty-five days. The first reported case of any vessel being struck by 
lightning on this coast happened at Humboldt, February 25, 1861. 

HUMBOLDT BAY LIGHT-HOUSE. 

This building is erected on the north spit, three-quarters of a mile north of 
the entrance, and about midway between the bay and sea-shores. It consists of a 
keeper's dwelling, of one and a half stories, with a tower rising twenty-one feet 
above the centre of the roof; both being plastered and whitewashed, and sur- 
mounted by an iron lantern painted red. The light is a fixed white light of the 
fourth order of the system of Fresnel, and illuminates the entire horizon. It is 
fifty-three feet above high water spring tides, and should be seen in clear weather 
from a height of— 

10 feet at a distance of 12 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 13^ miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 14^ miles. 

Its geographical iK)sition, as determined by the Coast Survey, is: 

o / // 

Latitude 40 46 03.6 north. 

Longitude 124 12 21 west. 

Or, in time 8 16 49.4 

Magnetic variation, 17° 06' east, in July 1853, increasing about V yearly. 

The light, which is a secondary sea-coast, was first exhibited December 20, 
1856, and shows from sunset to sunrise. 

A light on Red Bluff, which is nearly one hundred feet high, would always 
serve as a leading range, as the flag-staff and ensign placed there are now thus 
used by the pilots. It would be distinguishable readily at sea, when the present 
one might be obscured by the mist hanging over the surf on the beach. During 
the day the white buildings would be a capital mark against the green hills and 
trees in the background. GOiis Aiew, now and formerly expressed, has been repeat- 
edly and earnestly urged upon our attention by many captains, merchants, and 
the pilots of Humboldt Bay. 

Tides. — ^The corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of 
the moon's transit and the time of high water, is 12A. 2m., and the difference 
between the greatest and least intervals is 1^. Um, The mean rise and fall of 
tides is 4.4 feet; of spring tides, 5.5 feet; and of neap tides, 3.5 feet. The mean 
duration of the flood is 6/t. 19?w.; and of the ebb, 6/i. OOan. 
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The greatest observed diflference between the two low waters of one.day was 
4.1 feet; and the greatest difference between the higher high and Lower low 
waters of one day was 9.0 feet. 

To find the times of high and low waters, first compute the times for Astoria; 
and from the numbers so obtained subtract forty minutes for Humboldt Bay. 

The bay is situated immediately behind the low sand spits and dunes, and 
extends nine miles north and four miles south of the entrance; being contracted 
to less than half a mile in width between the south spit and Red Bluff*, it then 
expands to nearly three miles, and runs a mile and a half to the eastward of 
Table Bluff. The single channel running into this part of the bay divides into 
two crooked ones, which contain from one to three fathoms of water; all the rest 
shows a bare mud flat at low tides. Abreast of the entrance it is nearly a mile in 
width, with extensive sands, bare at low tides, lying midway between the opposite 
shores, and running nearly parallel with them. To the northward its average 
width is half a mile for a distance of three and a half miles. It then expands into 
a large shallow sheet of water, having two or three crooked channels through it, 
but the greater part being bare at low tides, showing extensive mud flats, bor- 
dered by a grassy flat nearly a mile in width. In the channel way close to the 
north spit, not less than three fathoms may be carried, increasing for three miles 
to six and a half fathoms. One mile north of the entrance, and on the eastern 
side, enters a small stream called £Ik Biver. Two miles north of the entrance, 
and on the east side, is situated the town of Bucksport, off which a depth of three 
and a half fathoms is found within one hundred and fifty yards of the shore. Ves- 
sels are got alongside the saw-mill wharf here at high tide to load ; at low tides 
they rest upon the muddy bottom. The military station of Fort Humboldt is on 
a reservation on the bluff about one hundred feet high, and immediately behind 
the town. On the same side, and four miles north of the entrance is the town of 
Eureka, off which is a portion of the channel, having nearly three fathoms in it, but 
no channel reaching it having more than one and a half fathoms. The town was 
laid out before this latter fact was discovered. Vessels lie at the wharves, rest- 
ing on the mud at low tide. Abreast of Eureka lie several low marshy islands 
cut up by slues and ponds. The largest, called Indian Island, is about a mile 
long (northeast) by half a mile in width. It is marked by two hillocks, sur- 
mounted by clumps of trees, near which were (1854) several wretched Indian huts. 
The smaller islands lie between this and the eastern shore and parallel with it. 
Areata, formerly Uniontown, is situated on the northeast shore of the bay, and can 
only be reached by boats at high tide. It is the starting point for the Trinity and 
Klamath mines. From it an extensive wharf stretches far out over the mud flat, 
which vessels can reach at high tides. 

The southern spit from the entrance to Table Bluff does not average one- 
quarter of a mile in width ; is formed of low sand dunes and grassy hillocks, and 
bordered on the bay side by marsli. At the southern extremity rises Table Bluff, 
which the name well describes, to a height of about two himdred feet, its western 
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point nearfy'reaching the sea beach, and forming a good landmark for making the 
bay. ;''5ivB miles east of it the hills commence rising. Abreast of the north end 
of ifio/south spit rises Red Bluff, presenting towards the entrance a perpendicular 
•<ace, composed of sand and gravel colored by the decomposition of iron ore near 
. ;•. its' surface, which is ninety-six feet above high water, and destitute of tree or 
•brush. The bay front of the bluff is about one-third of a mile long, gradually 
declining to the low, flat land to the north, and also falling away to the south and 
east. On this bluff the pilots have a flag-staff to range with known points of 
trees beyond, by which they cross the bar and keep the run of its changes. At 
the base of the highest part of this bluff we discovered, in 1854, a tooth and part 
of the tusk of the primeval elephant. The low land on the eastern shore above 
Bed Bluff averages half a mile in width, and runs as far as Eureka, gradually 
changing to marsh, and bounded by plateaus and hills covered with wood. The 
north spit averages half a mile in width, and its southern extremity is composed 
of sand dunes and grassy hillocks disposed in a marked manner parallel with the 
direction of the northwest winds. Two miles from the entrance, trees cover the 
hiUocks and run northward one mile, when a space of a mile occurs without them. 
After that they continue along the shore. 

It has been erroneously asserted that this bay was discovered from sea in 
April 1850, and by land in 1849 ; but the following account from Tebenkoft*'s 
description of the charts in his atlas published in 1848, with accompanying chart 
containing soundings and details of Indian Island, &c., settles that question : 

" About eight and a half miles from the port of Trinidad is situated the 
entrance to the Bay of Indians, called entrance of Eezanoff. By the colonial doc- 
uments of the Eussian- American Company, it appears that it was discovered by 
citizens of the United States. In 1806 there was in it, (on an American vessel,) 
under command of Winschep, a sea-otter party of Aleutians, under the direction 
of Slabotchikoff, which was met by the Indians inimically. This bay is not fully 
described, but it is known that it is very large; somewhat resembles the Bay of 
San Francisco, only the entrance to it for vessels of large class is not convenient, 
and with strong southwest winds it is even impossible with any vessel. The 
depth at the entrance is two sajhen, (twelve feet,) and then it breaks on the bar.'' 

He placed the south point of the entrance in latitude 40° 55^4, longitude 
1240 08'.0. 

It was named Eezanoff after the Eussian ambassador to Japan in 1804, and 
who had influenced the Emperor Paul not to break up the Eussian- American 
Company. 

The present name was given to the bay in 1850, by those rediscovering it 
from sea. 

The Indian name of the bay is Qual-a-waloo. 

Mad River is said to empty into the sea about a mile north of the north- 
western part of Humboldt Bay. It averages about one hundred yards in width, 
with a bar at its entrauce that prevents egress; but -the vast amount of timber in 
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the valley has found a passage by a small canal to the northwest point of Hum- 
boldt Bay. A deep slue from the latter is said to approach quite close to Mad 
Eiver, thus favoring the execution of such a project. 

This river is the Eio de los Tortolas of Heceta and Bodega, 1775. 

TBINIDAD HEAD AND BAY. 

Trinidad Head lies north half west seventeen and a half miles from the 
bar of Humboldt Bay, and north thirty-nine miles from Cape Mendocino. The 
low sand beach off Humboldt continues past Mad River to within a couple of 
miles of Trinidad Bay, when it changes to a bluff, guarded by innumerable rocks. 
For the entire distance of the low beach a depth of from ten to fifteen fathoms 
may be found one mile from the shore. 

The bay or roadstead of Trinidad is very contracted; but having deep water, 
and all dangers visible, forms a moderately good summer anchorage. The 
^' head," forming the western shore of the roadstead, and a prominent mark when 
seen from close in, is about three hundred and seventy-five feet high, covered 
with a low, thick undergrowth of scrub bushes, has very steep sides, and eight 
fathoms close to its southern base. Off the western face, for nearly half a mile 
out, lie several high, rocky islets, with one one-half a mile south of it, but having 
nine fathoms close to it. From the south face eastward to the three-fathom curve 
the distance is one mile, and the depth of the bight to the northward of this line 
is about half a mile, with half a dozen rocks lying outside the three-fathom line, 
but well above water. In the northern part of the bay there is a sand beach 
extending about half a mile ; thence eastward the shore is very rocky, the bluff 
being about three hundred feet high, and covered with a heavy growth of timber. 
The town, formerly a place of some promise, fronts on the northwest part of the 
roadstead, and the boat-landing is on the north side of a round knoll making out 
about one hundred yards from the low neck running to the " head.'' A wharf is 
now built here, at which vessels lie to load lumber. A very considerable quantity 
of seaweed lies off the shore. 

In working into the anchorage beat in boldly past the outermost rock until the 
rock just off the eastern side of the head is in range with the knoll (having a few 
trees upon it) between the town and the head, with the south face of the head 
bearing west by north, and anchor in seven fathoms, hard bottom, within one- 
third of a mile of the rock and head, having the neck visible to the westward of 
the knoll, and a sugar-loaf rock beyond the neck showing over it. A swell will 
generally be found setting in. In winter it is a dangerous anchorage, and if a 
vessel is unluckily caught, her chances of riding out a southeaster are very few. 
Several Spanish vessels were wrecked here when it was visited by them, and a 
number of vessels have been lost within the last eight years. In February 1851, 
the bark Arcadia was totally lost in a southeast gale, her ground tackle being 
insufficient to hold her. 

A chart of Trinidad Bay is published by the Coast Survey. 
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The secondary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was on the neck near 
the town. Its geographical position is : 

O I II 

Latitude 41 03 20.0 north. 

Longitude 124 08 08 west 

Or, in time 8 16 32.5. 

The town during the winter is nearly deserted, but a brisk trade is carried on 
in summer. The connection with San Francisco by steamers is now regular. 
The land in this vicinity is very rich, and well adapted to agriculture. The red- 
wood trees grow aroimd it, and attain an enonnous size. Tlie stump of one of 
which we measured was about twenty feet in diameter, and a dozen trees stand- 
ing in the vicinity averaged over ten feet. One is affirmed to be standing on the 
bank of a small stream at the southeast part of the bay, that measures over 
ninety feet in circumference. The bark of these trees has a thickness of from 
eight to fourteen inches ; they grow perfectly straight, retaining their thickness 
to a great height, begin to branch at fifty or one hundred feet, and frequently 
attain two himdred and fifty feet in height. 

"Port Trinidad" was discovered June 10, 1775, by Heceta and Bodega, and 
placed in latitude 41° 07' north. Near it they place a stream which they call the 
Eio de los Tortolas, or Pigeon River ; this is now called Mad Eiver. 

It was visited in May 1793, by Vancouver, who says, (vol. II, j^age 245 :) "In 
an excursion made by Mr. Menzies to the hill composing the projecting headland 
that forms the northwest side of the bay, he found, agree^'ibly with Seiior Mau- 
relli's description, the (wooden) cross which the Spaniards had erected on their 
taking possession of the port ; and though it was in a certain state of decay, it 
admitted of his copying the following inscription : ^ Carolus III. Dei O. Hyspani- 
arum Rex? ^ 

Vancouver placed it in latitude 41° 04' north. — (Vol. I, page 200.) 

The Indian name of the bay is Sho-ran. 

In some American maps, antecedent to the Coast Survey detenninations on 
the Pacific, the indentation of the coast between Mendocino and Trinidad was 
called " Bay of Trinidad.'' 

The shore running northwest by north ft'om Trinidad Head for five miles is 
remarkably broken and rocky, which induced Vancouver to call it« northern 
extremity Rocky Point. He placed it in 41^ 08^ About one mile off it lie several 
rocks that are sometimes known as the "Turtles." Tebenkoflf gives sixty-five 
fathoms three and a half miles broad off this broken shore. 

In January 1603, Vizcaino's vessels separated during heavy weather, and 
the smaller sailed, under Antonio Flores, the pilot, to the northward in search of 
Vizcaino; and when in latitude 41^, with a gale from the southwest, he rdu before 
it until he found shelter behind a great rock, where he anchored. 

From Rocky Point the shore takes a gentle sweep eastward, making its great- 
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est indentation at the north end of the once famous Gold Bluff, in latitude 41^ 27' 
north, and longitude 124^ 03' west, and then trending westward to Crescent City. 
Gold Bluff has an extent of ten miles, and is very bold and high. 

Between Eocky Point and Gihon Bluff, which is the first one to the north- 
ward, there is a stretch of low sand beach, immediately behind which is an exten- 
sive lagoon several miles in length, and from a quarter to one mile in width. It 
lies parallel with the beach, and at some seasons is not connected with the ocean, 
but at others an opening exists at the northern extremity. 

The Indian name of this lagoon is'-^-shoe-shd-ran. 

Redding Rock, — ^When abreast of Eocky Point, about latitude 41^ 08', Bed- 
ding Eock is visible from a vessel's deck, and with the morning sun shining upon it 
presents the api)earance of a whitish cone of equal sides and base. When seen 
from the west-southwest (compass) the northern face is nearly perpendicular and 
the southern face slopes about one in two, with a whitish surface and dark base. 
Its elevation is eighty-three feet and it lies five miles broad off Gold Bluff, in 
latitude 41° 21', and longitude 124^ 10'. It is a single, large, rocky islet about two 
bundled feet high, and reported to have deep water all around it, with no outly- 
ing dangers ; but its vicinity has not been surveyed. Vancouver places it in lati- 
tude 410 2o' on his chart, and four miles off shore ; but in the narrative states the 
distance at half a league, and that it is half a mile in circuit. His track lies 
inside of it. We have been informed that a reef, commencing at the shore two 
miles above the rock, stretches out a short distance towards it. Tebenkoff calls it 
Bird Eock; it received its present name in 1849 or 1850. 

KLAMATH BIVER. 

Two miles off shore from Eocky Point to the mouth of the Klamath Eiver 
the depth of water varies from eighteen to ten fathoms. Between Bedding Eock 
and the Klamath Tebenkoff gives thirty-five and thirty fathoms about three miles 
off shore. 

The mouth of this river is in latitude 41° 33' north, longitude 124o 05' west. 
It is, perhaps, two hundred yards wide, having a long sand-spit on the south side 
running northwest, and parallel to the high hills that form the north shore. 
South of the entrance for a mile and a half are outlying rocks, and at the north 
side of the entrance lie several others. It is reported to have two and a half 
fathoms upon the bar. Upon passing it in 1853, within less than a mile, the sea 
was breaking across it, and no appearance of a safe channel was presented. Small 
schooners enter it; but we have been assured that the mouth was completely 
closed in the winters of 1851 and 1860, and that the bar changes with every 
change of heavy weather. 

Mc Arthur reported in 1850: "The river has seventeen feet on the bar at mean 

low water. It is not difficult of entrance with a good breeze, but very difiicult to 

get out of, the current running so strong that sailing vessels must come out stem 
14» 
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foremost to be steered.'' He did not, however, enter the river. In 1860 the tug 
from Humboldt Bay endeavored to enter, but could not find sufficient Avater, 
although it was very smooth; when the swell came in on the second day, she had 
to throw her remaining freight overboard and put to sea. 

Three or four miles northward of the Klamath is a small sharp indentation at 
the mouth of a gulch, off which lie one large and several small rocks; but from a 
distance of a mile and a half we were unable to determine whether any stream 
opened here. It has, however, received the name of False Klamath, because it 
has misled small coasters seeking for the Klamath, although there is no sand 
point on either side, as exists at the latter. The State map of California has a 
creek called Ahmen opening here. The coast continues bold for several miles, 
when the hills begin to recede and the shores present many pleasant slopes, unin- 
cumbered with forests and under cultivation. The shore is low and regularly 
sweeps to the westward for a couple of miles, forming the roadstead, which will 
be next described. 

OEESCENT CITY BAY. 

This, the most dangerous of the roadsteads usually resorted to on the coast, 
has acquired much importance on account of the town (Crescent City) being the 
depot for the supplies of miners working the gold diggings on the Klamath, 
Trinity, and Salmon Elvers. It is filled with sunken rocks and reefs, and has a 
goodly number showing above water. No vessel should think of gaining an anchor- 
age here without a pilot, or perfect knowledge of the hidden dangers. No sunken 
rocks are now known to exist outside of the line of visible ones, except one awash, 
southwest three-quarters west, and a little more than half a mile distant from the 
light-house. A depth of ten fathoms exists all around it, and seven or eight 
fathoms outside of the visible rocks. The usual anchorage is on a line between 
the light-house and the noi-th side of the large islet three-quarters of a mile east of 
it, in three and a quarter fathoms, hard bottom. To reach this position run for 
the small, round rock bearing southeast seven-eighths east, seven-eighths of a 
mile from the light-house; pass it on the east side, giving it a berth of one hund- 
red yards; steer north by west one-quarter west for three-eighths of a mile, pass- 
ing one hundred yards on the east of Fauntleroy llock, which is covered at 
threcrquarters flood. If this rock be covered, its position is generally marked by 
a breaker. It is necessary to keep it close aboard, because there is a sharp bayo- 
net rock having only two feet of water upon it, and two hundred yards to the 
eastward. Head up for the town and anchor in three and a quarter fathoms. To 
enter or leave it at night, as is done by the mail and coasting steamers, requires a 
l>erfect local knowledge of the dangers and ijeculiarities of the landmarks. Coast- 
ing steamers, in fine weather, usually anchor close inshore to discharge freight, 
which is received in lighters. 

A wharf has been built out from Battery Point, and landing is now easily 
effected in good weather. In southeasters the breakers wash over it. 
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This bay was first surveyed in 1853, and again in 1859, from which onr direc- 
tions are in part dfawn up, but principally from our examination in 1857. 
The following report (1859) will show clearly the dangerous character of the road- 
stead, and the knowledge required to enter it: "During the progress of the resur- 
vey of Crescent City Harbor, we found several new, dangerous rocks; but as they are 
not in the channels followed by steamers, and do not interfere with the anchorage 
in use, it does not seem necessary to notice them further in advance of the publi- 
cation of the chart, as every one trading here knows that vessels drawing over 
nine feet should be very cautious in venturing out of the beaten track. The rocks 
at that place are of a peculiar character, standing isolated like bayonets, with 
their points just below the surface, and ready to pierce any unlucky craft that 
may encounter them. After we finished the survey, and a fair way had been 
selected for a sailing line, we discovered a very sharp rock almost directly in the 
passage, with its point only three feet from the surface, and deep water all around 
it. This is mentioned to show that, although the greatest care was taken in the 
survey, the character of the points of rocks is such that it cannot be surprising if 
new ones be found for several seasons to come.'' 

In summer there is always some swell here, but in winter it rolls in fearfully,^ 
and vessels must choose a position to be ready to run to sea at the apxiroach of a 
southeaster. 

Communication is maintained with San Francisco and other ports by mail 
and coasting steamers, which formerly carried as many passengers and as much 
freight for this place as they did to the Columbia River. 

The town lies northwest from the anchorage, immediately on the low shore ^ 
old drift-logs, in some instances, forming the foundation for wooden houses. In 
August 1853, there were about one hundred and thirty-five houses of all descrip- 
tions. In 1860, the population was five hundred and fifty-three, and the number 
of houses one hundred and seventy-six. 

The lands adjacent are being cultivated; a grist-mill has been built which 
turns out seventy-five barrels of flour per day, and a good trail leads to the " dig- 
gings'' on the Klamath and Illinois Rivers. 

The southwest point of the bay is elevated about twenty-five feet and con- 
tinues so to the westward. The light-house is erected on the rocky islet about 
three hundred yards from the point, and connected with it at low tides by a 
broken mass of rocks, over which a single foot-bridge is constructed. 

Tides, — ^The (approximate) corrected establishment, or mean interval between 
the time of the moon's transit and high water, is Uh. 44m., and the mean rise 
and fall of tides, 4.7 feet. 

A hydrographic sketch of Crescent City Harbor appeared in the Coast Sur- 
vey report for 1854, and a map of the harbor and adjacent coast in 1859. Teben- 
koff calls this bay San Sebastian. 
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CBESCENT CITY LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The building consists of a keeper's dwelling of stone, the natural color, (gray,) 
and one and a half stories high, with a low tower of brick, plastered and white- 
washed, rising from the center and surmounted by an iron lantern, painted red. 
It is situated at the southwest part of the roadstead on the sexiward extremity of 
the island i)oint, which is here about forty-five feet above high water. 

Tlie light is a fijped white light j varied by flashes^ of the fourth order of Fresnel. 
The intervals of flash is Iw. 30«. It illuminates 315o of the horizon ; was first 
exhibited December 10, 1856, and shows from sunset to sunrise. It is eighty feet 
above high-sea level, and should be seen in a favorable state of the atmosphere. 
From a height of— 

10 feet at a distance of 14 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 15^ miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 16J miles. 

The geographical position of the light, as determined by the Coast Survey is : 

Latitude 41 44 34.2nori;h. 

Longitude 124 11 22 we«t. 

Or, in time 8 16 45.5. 

Magnetic variation, 17° 52' east, July 1851, with a yearly increase of 1'. 
From Cape Mendocino it bears north by west seventy-nine and a half miles. 
The secondary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was on the i)oint on the 
land side of the light^house^ near a few Indian huts existing in 1853. 
Its geographical position is : 

Latitude 41 44 44.0 north. 

Longitude 124 11 14 west. 

K, Tit. %, 

Or, in time : 8 16 44.9. 

POINT SAINT GEOBGE. 

This point lies two miles wxst by north from Crescent City light. Jt is from 
fifty to one hundred feet high, with table-land some distance back. It is bounded 
by hundreds of rocks, some of which rise perpendicularly two himdred feet from 
the water. Three or four of the largest present a remarkably white appearance, 
which serves to distinguish this point. The extensive reef in its vicinity may have 
led to confusion among the old discoverers, by their confounding it with Cape 
Orford. 

]!^ine miles southw^est one-third west from Cape St. George, Tebenkoft gives 
forty fathoms of water, and twelve miles northwest half west from the cape he 
gives sixty- five fathoms. 

The point may possibly be the Cape San Sebastian of Vizcaino, who, after the 
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separation of his vessels^ continued his explorations northward, and on January 
20, 1603, when in latitude 42^ north, reached a high white bluflf, which he named 
in honor of the saint of that day. On the day preceding, Antonio Flores, his pilot, 
in the smaller vessel, supi)08ed himself in latitude 43° north, where the land formed 
a cape or ix)int, which he called Cape Blanco, and from that x>oint the land ran 
northwest. Near the point he discovered a large and rapid river, which he 
endeavored to enter, but could not, from the force of the current. We are inclined 
to believe that both names refer to the same cape. 

Vizcaino, in January 1603, gave the name Cabo Blanco de San Sebastian to a 
cape which he places near latitude 42^. 

The present name was given to the cai)e by Vancouver in 1792. He placed it 
in latitude 41o 46J' north. 

DBAGON BOOKS. 

This name is applied to the rocks and reef extending west-northwest from 
Point St. George for a distance of six miles. The locality has never been surveyed 
in detail, but a wide passage exists inside of the reef, and is invariably used by 
the mail and coasting steamers, when entering or leaving Crescent City Bay. 
There are ten or twelve outljing rocks, and many sunken ones. The outermost 
rocks are two, about half a mile apart, large, black, and bold. The outer bears west 
by north three-quarters north from the Crescent City light, and the next inside bears 
west by north half north from the light. No others show above water for nearly 
two miles towards the light. The passage through is about a mile in width, 
has ten fathoms in it, and the general course through is nearly northwest 
and southeast, but not straight. Among the multitude of rocks on the land side 
of the passage are three very large and prominent ones about two hundred feet 
high. It has been already stated that several of the largest rocky islets have a 
well-marked white appearance, occasioned in part by the deposits of sea birds. 

The steamship Brother Jonathan was recently lost on this reef in a fog by 
mistaking some of these islets, and a great many lives lost. 

This name was first given by Vancouver in 1792. I'he general name now used 
is Crescent City Eeef. 

For January, 1859, the line of eqtuil magnetic variation of 18^ east crosses the 
coast line north of Point St. George, in 41° 50^, and in latitude 41° 40^ crosses the 
125th degree of longitude. This line moves southward about a mile and a half 
annually. 

PELICAN BAY. 

From Point St. George the coast runs straight for twelve miles north half west ; 
then(*e wtvst-uorthwest for nine mile^s, forming a deep indentation called by La 
P<^*rouse, 1787, Pelican Bay, and by Vancouver, St. George's Bay. On the Coast 
Survey reconnaissance of it in 1850 it is named Pelican Bay. About four miles off 
the shore between Dragon Eocks and the Chetko River, Tebenkoil lays down thirty- 
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^ve and sixty fathoms, sandy bottom. For eight miles from Point St. George 
the shore is low for some distance back, and fronted by a sand beach to the month 
of a small stream called Smith's Eiver. The entrance to this river we looked for 
in vain from the deck of the steamer, although scarcely two miles off shore, but 
were able to form a good estimate as to where it should open by the peculiarities 
of the northern bank, which was a low peri>endicular bluffs 
Its approximate geographical position is : 

o / 

Latitude 41 54 north. 

Longitude 4 124 11 west. 

The " Smith's Eiver " of recent maps and descriptions is a myth. Half way 
between Crescent City and the mouth of Smith Eiver there is a small sheet of 
water called Lake Talawa. North of this small stream the coast acquires an ele- 
vation of about one or two hundred feet for a short distance inland, and is bounded 
by high mountains. 



COAST OF OREGON. 

The etymology of the name Oregon has not been satisfactorily explained. It 
is first mentioned by Jonathan Carver in the narrative of his trading expedition to 
the head-waters of the Mississippi, between June 1766, and October 1768. He did 
not penetrate beyond the 95th degree of west longitude, and mentions the name 
but three times, in the following manner: The "River Oregon, or the River of the 
West, that falls into the Pacific Ocean at the Straits of Annian ; " the " Oregon, or 
the River of the West. ^ He states that Robert Whitworth, in 1774, designed to 
pursue the same route traversed by himself, " till, having discovered the source of 
the Oregon, or River of the West, on the other side of the summit of the lands 
that divide the waters which run into the Gulf of Mexico from those that fall into 
the Pacific Ocean, he would have sailed down that river to the place where it is 
said to empty itself in the Straits of Annian.'' This is the extent of his informa- 
tion on the subject, and was derived from Indians and traders. 

It will be remembered that Martin d'Aguilar reported to have found, in 1603, 
a large river emptying into the Pacific in latitude 43^, and which was called the 
" River of the West. ^ 

The theory that the Pend d'OreUles tribe inhabited part of the region between 
the Columbia River and the Rocky Mountains was originally designated Orejon 
by the Spaniards, and hence gave the name to the river, is unsatisfactory. 

About three miles by the shore, to the northward from the deepest part of 
Pelican Bay, the boundary line* of California and Oregon, of 42^ north latitude, 
strikes the coast near a noticeable high pyramidal mound, rising abruptly from the 
plateau, w^hich is destitute of timber. 

CHET-KO BIYEB. 

Five miles from the deepest part of Pelican Bay, and in latitude 42^ 01' north, 
longitude 124^ 15' west, (both approximate,) empties a stream which is from fifty 
to sixty yards wide at its mouth, with banks about one hundred feet high, and 
bounded half a mile inshore by very high hills. It appears deep and sluggish, 
and in August 1853, was completely closed at the mouth by a heavy gravel beach. 
The anchorage off it is open and exposed from west to south, with several reefs 
in and around it. Ko sun^ey or reconnaissance has been made. We found Indian 
huts in great numbers upon both banks, but most of the Indians were engaged 
higher up the stream in taking salmon. On Tebenkofi's chart this stream is called 
the Striela or Arrow River. 

On the Coast Survey charts of 1853 this stream was marked Illinois River, 
that being the name applied to it by miners prosi)ecting from Crescent City, 
whereas the Illinois is the south branch of the Rogue's River. SimUar errors have 
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frequently been made on the coast. Some give the Indian name of this stream, 
Chit-ko. 

From Point St. George to an arched rock called Mack's Arch, about forty feet 
high, in latitude 42° 11', the course is northwest by north twenty-seven miles. 
[^ The coast between the Chet-ko and the point within a mile of the arch is high, bold, 
compact, and bordered by vast numbers of rocks, with very deep water close in 
shore. The Coast Survey reconnaissance chart has a small anchorage marked in 
latitude 42^ 17', about five or six miles north of the arched rock. It is on the 
south side of a slightly projecting head 5 the surveying steamer did not anchor 
here. From the arched rock the shore runs nearly northwest by north half north 
for forty miles to Cape Orford, making a long gentle curve of four miles to the 
eastward, and being in general high, abrupt, and rocky. 

GAPE SEBASTIAN. 

This cape is in latitude 42° 18' north, and longitude 1240 25' west, approxi- 
mately. When seen from a position seven miles southwest from the Chetko, the 
cape is a very marked and prominent headland, that so far has remained name- 
less. I propose that it be named Cape Sebastian. It is six miles north-northwest 
of Mack's Arch, and southeast by south two-thirds south, twenty-seven miles from 
Port Orford. 

ROGUE BIVEE. 

Within the long stretch just referred to is found the entrance of Kogue River, 
in latitude 42^ 25' north, and longitude 124^ 22' west, (both approximate,) having 
a long, low, sandy point on the south side, and a high, steep hill, with two large 
rocks off its base at the north side. It comes from the interior between high 
mountains, and it is next to impossible to travel along its course. Just within 
the entrance and on the north side were large Indian villages in 1853. When 
pas^g it in moderate northwest w^eather the sea was breaking heavily across the 
bar, and this is reported to be generally the case. It has not been examined or 
sur\^eyed, and the depth of water on the bar is variously reported from ten to 
eighteen feet; the former, doubtless, nearer the truth. McArthur reports ten fe^t 
on the bar, but that the channel is too narrow for sailing vessels to turn in. In the 
spring of 1850 the Kew York i^ilot-boat, W. G. HagstalBf, entered the river, and 
we believe was attacked by the Indians, deserted, plundered, and burnt. The 
next vessel that entered was the schooner Sam Roberts, in July of the same year, 
which got out safely. We know of no other vessels ever having made the 
attempt. 

Near the entrance commence the detached deposits of auriferous sand and 
gravel, which are found northward along the coast to the Coquille River. 

The name of the river was suggested by the dishonest propensities of the 
natives in its vicinity. On the maps it is called Toutounis, and the Too-too-tut-na 
or Klamet. These names, we judge, have arisen from misapprehension, because 
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the Indians hereabouts, when asked a question which they do not understand, 
answered to6-ta-to6-ta; to6-ta signifying negation, and rendered more emphatic 
by repetition. Or the name may be derived from what is called the Too-too-tan 
village, some distance up the river. That existing (1853) on the north head of 
the mouth of the river is called Tar-shoots. Tebenkoff luis the river Gunde open- 
ing in latitude 42° 22'; but he has a reef extending three miles off shoi*e in 
latitude 42^ 30'. He has the river Titiina emptying into Indian Bay or Port 
Orford in latitude 4:4P 45'.5. Several campaigns have been made against the 
Eogue Kiver Indians, and they have been found a warlike and troublesome race; 
but the manner in which they were treated by some of the early settlers was well 
calculated to rouse them to a war of retaliation. 

EOGUE EIVEE EEEF. 

The rocky islets composing this reef are not so large as the Dragon Rocks, 
and run more nearly parallel with the coast line. The southern group of rocks 
lies west half north, about four miles from the north head of the entrance to 
Rogue River, and stretches northward three mUes, where a gap occurs between 
them and another cluster lying a mile and a half off shore. Off this iniier group 
lie several dangerous sunken rocks, which must be shari)ly watched from aloft 
when the sea is not heavy enough to break upon them. As seen from the south- 
ward, the inside rock of the outer group shows a perpendicular face eastward, 
and sloping back to the west. The channel through this reef is perhaps a mile 
wide, but more dangerous than any other on the coast. No hydrographic survey 
has been made of it, and it is never used by the coasting steamers. In 1853 the 
coast surveying steamer passed through it. 

Abreast of the northern part of this reef is a five-mile stretch of low ssind 
beach, backed by high, rugged, wooded hills, when the shore changes to an 
abrupt and precipitous face to Port Orford. Many rocks closely border the shore, 
and five miles south of Port Orford a high rocky islet lies nearly a mile oft* the 
base of the hill, about one thousand feet high. 

About eleven miles west by south from the mouth of Rogue River La P^rouse 
gives a sounding of eighty fathoms on his chart. 

POET OEFOED. 

Tliis is by far the best summer roadstead on the coast between Los Reyes 
and the Strait of Juan de Fuca. From the extremity of the southwest point east- 
ward to the main shore the distance is two mUes, and from this line to the 
greatest bend of the shore northward the distance is one mile. The soundings 
within this space range from sixteen fathoms close to Tichenor Rock, forming the 
southwest point of the bay, to three fathoms within one-quarter of a mile of the 
beach on the northetist side; with five fathoms at the base of the rocky points on 
the northwest side towards Tichenor Rock. One mile off the shores of the bay the 

average depth is about fourteen fathoms, regularly decreasing in shore. 
15* 
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The point forming tlie western part of the bay presents a very rugged, pre- 
cipitous outline, and attains an elevation of three hundred and fifty feet. Its 
surface is covered with excellent soil and with a sparse growth of fir. From this 
point the shore becomes depressed to about sixty feet at the northern or middle 
part of the shore of the bay, where the town is located. The hills behind are 
covered with a thick growth of fir and cedar. 

The anchorage is usuaDy made with the eastern end of the town bearing 
north, being just open to the east of a high rock on the beach, in six fathoms 
water, hard bottom, having a sharp, high point bearing northwest by west one- 
quarter of a mile distant, the beach in front of the town distant a quarter of a 
mUe, and three rocks, just in the three-fathom line, east by north, distant half a 
mile. Steamers anchor a little to the eastward of this position, and closer to the 
town, in four fathoms. Coasters from the south in summer beat up close in shore, 
stretching inside of the outlying islets to avoid the heavy swell outside. Coming 
from the northward they keep just outside of a high rock one-third of a mile off 
the western head, and round Tichenor Eock within half a mile. In winter anchor 
far enough out to be ready to put to sea when a southeaster comes up. During a 
protracted gale in December 1851, a terrible sea rolled in that no vessel could 
have ridden out. The old steamer Sea Gull was driven northward, and lost two 
weeks in regaining her position, and the mail steamer Columbia hardly held her 
own for many hours off the Orford Reef. 

The usual landing is between the rock called Battle Rock, north of the 
anchorage, and the point of rock close on its west side. A road is cut from here 
up to the town, which consists of but a few houses. Sometimes a landing is made 
on the rocky beach a quarter of a mile westward of Battle Rock, in the bight, 
where a sloping grassy bluff comes to the water; but this landing is over a rocky 
bottom. A road is cut up the slope to the site of the military post of Port Orford, 
which is now abandoned. 

From "Battle Rock'' the shore eastward is skirted by sand beach for one and 
three-quarters mile to a rough, rocky point called Coal Point. About midway in 
this distance empties a small creek, whose banks are composed of a deposit of 
auriferous sand and gravel, the same as found in front of the town abreast of 
Battle Rock, and which has yielded as high as $30 to $40 j^ev diem to each miner. 
Battle Rock was so named, because the first adventurers made a stand against 
the Indians upon this rock in June 1851. Coal Point was so named from the 
reported existence of coal in this vicinitj^, but we found none after careful exami- 
nation. 

Several attempts have been made to open a road from this place to the mines, 
about sixty or seventy miles eastward, but thus far without success. Several 
parties have gone through, but could find no direct available route for pack- 
animals. Upon the opening of such a road it would become a large depot of 
supply for the interior. In the neighborhood of Port Orford are found immense 
quantities of the largest and finest white cedar on the coast, and for some years 
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a saw-mill lias been in operation, affording a small supply for the San Fran- 
cisco market of this lumber, unapproachable in quality by any on the Atlantic 
coast. 

The high mountain about twelve miles east of Port Orford is called Pilot 

Knob. 

The primary astronomical station of the Coast Survey, established here in 
1851, is on the top of the ridge just west of the town, at a height of two hundred 
and sixty-two feet above the sea, and within a few yards of the western edge^of 
the bluff. Its geographical position is: 

Latitude 42 44 21.7 north. 

Longitude 124 28 47 west. 

h. fit. 8, 

Or, in time 817 65. 

Magnetic variation, 18^ 29' east, in November 1851, with a yearly increase of 
about 1 . 

Fi'om this station Tichenor Eock bears south by west, three-quarters of a 
mile distant. 

The secondary astronomical station (1853) is in front of the town, north of 
the Battle Eock, and within fifty yards of the edge of the bluff. Its geographical 
position is: 

Latitude 42 44 28.2 north. 

Longitude 124 28 13 west. 

h. m. s. 

Or, in time 8 17 62.8 

Tides. — ^The corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of the 
moon's transit and the time of high water, is 11/^. 20m. The mean rise and 
fall of tides is 5.1 feet, of spring tides, 6.8 feet, and of neap tides, 3.7 feet. The 
mean duration of the flood is 6h, 19m., of the ebb, 6h. 7w., and of the stand, 0^. 39w. 
The average difference between the corrected establishment of the a. m. and p. m. 
tides of the same day is Ih. 22m. for high water, and Oh. 40iii. for low water. The 
differences when the moon's declination is greatest are 2h. 12m., and Ih. 28m., res^ 
pectively. The average difference* in height of those two tides is 1.4 foot for the* 
high waters, and 2.6 feet for the low waters. When the moon's declination is^ 
greatest those differences are 2.3 feet and 3.9 feet, respectively. The average differ- 
ence of the higher high and lower low waters of the same day is 7.1 feet and when 
the moon's declination is greatest, 8.2 feet. The higher high water in the twenty- 
four hours occurs about lOh. 45m. after the moon's upper transit|- (southing,)^ when 
the moon's declination is north, and about lA. 14m. before, when south. The lower 
of the low waters occurs about seven hours after the higher high water. The great- 
est observed difference between two low waters of one day was 5.5 feet; and the 
greatest difference between the higher high and lower low waters of one day was- 
11.0 feet. 
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To find the times of high and low waters, first compute the times for Astoria, 
and from the numbers thus obtained substract 1^. 10m. for Port Orford. 

This bay was called Ewing Harbor in 1850 by Mc Arthur, but is now known by 
no other name than Port Orford, from its proximity to Cape Orford. A sketch of 
it was published by the Coast Survey Office in 1854. On Tebenkolf s chart it is 
called Indian Bay, and the river Tituna empties into it in latitude 42° 45'.5. He 
has the characteristic high rocks to the southward close in shore, with 45 and 38 
fathoms, three miles off. 

From the Avestern extremity of Port Orford, Cape Orford, or Blanco, bears north- 
west half north, distant six miles, the shore line between them curving eastward 
about a mile. Immediately north of Port Orford the shore is comi)osed of a very 
broad loose sand beach, backed by a long, uniform sand ridge of one hundred feet 
height, covered with grass, fern, sallal bushes, and a few firs; while behind this the 
ground falls and forms lagoons and marshes. This ridge extends nearly to the 
mouth of a stream called Elk liiver, three and a half miles from Tichenor Rock. 
This naiTow stream, fordable at its mouth at low tides, comes for miles through 
broad marshes covered with fir and white cedar, and an almost impenetrable under- 
growth. The south side at the mouth is low, sandy, and flat ; the north side, a 
slope rising from the marsh inshore and terminating on the beach in a peri)endicu- 
lar bluff, averaging one hundred feet high, covered with timber to its very edge 
for a couple of miles, when the timber retreats some distance inland. The face of 
this bluff exhibits vast numbers of fossil shells in the sandstone. At its base a sand 
beach exists which may be traveled at low water. 

At the mouth of Elk Eiver, a bottle, nearly buried in the sand, was picked up 
on the 18th of May, 1860, with a memorandum, stating that it hail been thrown from 
the steamship Brother Jonathan in latitude 42° 00', longitude 124° 50', on the 23d 
of March 1860, the wind at the time strong from the south. It had traveled 
nearly north about fifty miles. 

CAPE OEFORD, OR BLANCO. 

In making this cape from the northward or southward it presents a great simi- 
larity to Point Conception, appearing first as an island, because the neck connect- 
ing it with the main is comparatively low, flat,^and destitute of trees, with which 
the cape is heavily covered to the edge of the cliff. It is, perhaps, over two hundred 
feet high, but the trees upon it make it api)ear at least one hundred feet more. 
The sides are very steep, and worn away by the action of the sea, showing a dull 
whitish appearance usually, but bright when the sun is shining upon them. At the 
base ai^e many black rocks and ledges stretching out to form the inner part of Orford 
Eeef. In the bend, southeast of the cape, rises a large, high, single rock, about 
one hundred yards from the beach. 

The approximate geographical position of the cape is : 

C ' 

Latitude 42 50 north. 

Longitude 124 30 west. 
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Being thus the most western part of the main land until we reach latitude 
470 50/ 

From it Cape Mendocino bears south by east seven-eighths east, distant one 
hundred and forty-five miles ; Cape Disappointment light, at the north head of the 
entrance to the Columbia, north by west one-third west, distant two hundred and 
seven miles ; and Tatoosh island light, off Cape Flattery, north-northwest three 
hundred and thirty-two miles. From the line joining Blanco and Cape Disappoint- 
ment the coast does not, in any place, leave it more than twelve miles. 

A light of the first order is required upon this cape, or upon one of the rocky 
islets of the outlying reef. 

Upon old Spanish maps a cape near this latitude has been called Blanco, from 
the assertion that Antonio Flores discovered and so named it in 1603. He says 
that from this cape the coast trends northwest, and near it he found a large river, 
which he tried to enter, but could not on account of the strong current running out. 
At that time the magnetic declination must have been about zero, and perhaps 
several degrees west. Assuming it as zero, the coast thence northward for nearly 
one hundred miles trended north by east half east. 

The name Orford was given by Vancouver in 1792 and placed by him in lati- 
tude 420 52^ On the western coast this name is now almost invariably used. 

Fifteen miles west by north from Cape Orford, La Pdrouse states that he had 
soundings in seventy-five fathoms. 

OEFORD BEEF. 

About four miles off the coast, between Port and Cape Orford, lies a group of 
rocky islets and sunken rocks. 

There are seven large high ones within an area of one square mile, with small 
ones that are just awash, and others upon which the sea only breaks in very heavy 
weather. 

The southeastern rock is called the " Fin Eock,'' and has a perpendicular face to 
the southwest, with a sloping surface to the northeast. Near it are several low 
black rocks. The Fin Rock lies west three-quarters north, distant four and athird 
miles from the western point of Port Orford, and the general direction of the six 
others is north-northwest from Fin Rock. West from Port Orford, and distant four 
and a half miles, is a small black rock, and near it a smaller one, upon which the 
sea breaks only occasionally. West by north half north, distant four and three- 
quarters miles from Port Orford, lies the largest of the seven islets, rising up with 
high and nearly perpendicular sides. On the same course, and a mile and a quarter 
further out, is a small rock, and half-way between them a rock awash. This is 
the northern limit of the group. 

Stretching south-southwest for a mile and a third from Cape Orford are numer- 
ous rocky islets and sunken rocks, with large fields of kelp ; but ceasing at that 
distance, a passage is left one and half mile wide between them and the northern 
islets of the other gi'oup. The course through the middle of the passage, clearing 
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the rock called Klooqueh, off the western point of Port Orford, is northwest by- 
west, with ten fathoms rocky bottom on the shoalest part of that line. 

This passage is in constant nse by mail and coasting steamers, bat the hydro- 
graphy of the reef has not yet been executed, and only a preliminary examination 
of the position of the outer rocks. Although the general trend of the southern 
group is north-northwest, it is very probable that they are a continuation of the reef 
making out from the cape. 

When coming down this coast, in 1787, La P^rouse says his latitude at noon 
was 42^ 58' 5C, and that two hours afterwards, in latitude 42° 49' he was abreast 
of nine small islands or rocks lying about a league off Cape Blanco, which bore north- 
east by east true. He called them the Necker Islands; evidently the group form- 
ing the Orford Eeef. 

About two miles westward of the reef, Tebenkoff gives a sounding in forty- 
three fathoms. 

One mile north of Cape Orford empties a small stream, having a great number 
of rocks off its mouth. In 1851 it was usually called Sikhs Eiver, the Chinook "jar- 
gon" name for friend. On some maps we find a stream near this locality called 
Sequalchin Eiver. The village upon the Sikhs is called Te-ch^h-quut. 

Ten miles north of Cape Orford La P^rouse places a cape called Toledo, but no 
headland exists between Orford and the south head of the Coquille, although a 
small stream called Flora's Creek empties upon the coast about half way between 
them. But his description shows that he did not see the above headland. 

From Point Boneta to Cape Orford the extent of shore-line is three hundred and 
eighty-eight miles, Boneta to Mendocino being two hundred and twenty three miles. 

aENEEAL FEATURES. 

From Cape Mendocino the hills upon the seaboard range from two thousand to 
three thousand feet high, running parallel with the coast at a distance of from 
three to five miles, receding somewhat at the Eel Eiver Valley and Point St. George, 
and at other points coming abruptly to the ocean. The whole face of the country 
is covered with dense forests, and offers almost insurmountable obstacles to the 
opening of roads intended to strike the trail leading along the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and Wallamut. 

Northward of Cape Orford the appearance and nature of the coast assumes a 
marked change. Long reaches of low, white sand beach occur, with sand dunes, 
broken by bold rocky headlands, and backed by high irregular ridges of mountains. 
On the sea-face and southern sides of many of these prominent points no timber 
grows, and they present a bright, lively green of fern, grass, and bushes. The 
general altitude of the mountains appears the same as to the southward. 

COQUILLE RIVER. 

From Cape Orford to the mouth of the Coquille, in latitude 43° 07V the coast 
runs exactly north for seventeen miles, with a slight ciu^e of a mile and a half 
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eastward, and a short distance north of Orford it consists of a low sand beach, 
immediately behind which are long shallow lagoons receiving the water from the 
mountains, but having ho visible outlet to the sea. Along this shore the sound- 
ings range from seven to fifteen fathoms at a distance of a mile. 

The south point of the entrance to this river is a high bluff headland, whilst 
the north point is a long, low, narrow spit of sand, overlapping, as it were, the 
southern head, so that the channel runs parallel with and close under it, (1851.) 
A short distance off it lie several rocks, but not of sufficient size to lessen the 
western swell which breaks continually across the bar. 

In the winter of 1851 the boats of the propeller Sea Gull effected a landing 
near the rocks, but it was attended with danger ; subsequently boats were carried 
by land from Port Orford. The widest part of the mouth is less than two hun- 
dred yards, after which the river spreads out into a large sheet of shallow water, 
about two miles long by three-quarters of a mile broad, and bounded by low 
ground. Into the northeast part of this lagoon enters the river, which has been 
followed a distance of about thirty miles in a northeasterly direction, and having 
a depth throughout of not less than fifteen feet, and an average width of forty 
yards. It drains a very fertile region, densely covered with many varieties of 
wood. Numerous Indian encampments were found along its banks from the 
mouth, and quite extensive fish weirs were discovered and destroyed. About 
fifteen miles from its mouth there is a i)ortage of one and a half miles to Koos 
Eiver. 

The hydrographic reconnaissance of this river in 1859, by the Coast Survey, 
shows only three feet of water on the bar, and it is reported inaccessible for ves- 
sels of ordinary draught. The north point is a long stretch of dreary sand dunes, 
and has a single bold rock at its southern extremity. The channel makes out 
straight from the southern head, and north of the rocks (1859.) 

The approximate geographical position of its entrance is: 

o / 

Latitude 43 07 north. 

Longitude .♦. 124 24 west. 

Tides. — ^The (approximate) corrected establishment is Uh. 30m., and the mean 
rise and fall of tides 5.0 feet. 

A reconnaissance of the entrance and part of the river was published by the 
Coast Survey in 1861. 

When off the entrance in 1854 we saw about a dozen houses which had been 
built by the miners engaged in washing the auriferous sand and gravel at the back 
of the beach. In approaching this coast we encountered a very heavy swell, with 
the water changing to a dark brown color, and after passing through it tacked off 
shore, hove to, and sounded near its outer limit, but found no bottom with eighty- 
four fathoms of line. 

The alleged depredations of the Indians in this section led to a campaign 
against them in 1851. 
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Some recent maps have a river here called the Soquils, and one within a 
short distance called the Cotamyts, bnt no such stream exists in this vicinitj'. 

CAPE GEEGOEY. 

Between the Coquille River and this headland we find another low sand 
beach for ten miles, to the southern part of Gregory-, which rises up very precipi- 
tously; the hill attaining perhaps two thousand feet elevation two miles back, 
runs in a straight line northward for three or four miles, and bounded by many 
rocks, sloi)es to the northward to a very narrow sharp i>eri>endicular point, about 
forty feet high, and peculiarly cut and worn by the action of the sea. It forms in 
reality an island, covered with trees upon its southern part, and marked by the 
lighthouse on its northern extremity, beyond which rocks and rocky islets extend 
one-quarter of a mile. Thence it takes a sharp turn to the east-northeast for two 
miles to Koos Head, forming the south point of the entrance to Koos Bay. The 
cape, as seen from the southward, shows a couple of rocks a short distance from 
its western point. Along the low shore souiidings in ten fathoms are found one 
mile off. Officers of the Hudson Bay Company assert that some of their vessels 
anchoring close under the northwest face of the cape have ridden out heavj- south- 
east gales; and the light-house steamer Shubrick has anchored close under tlie 
head in five fathoms water, in a southeast gale, putting to sea when the wind 
shifted to the southwest. 

Tliis is very important, because no other place between Drake's and Ne^-ah 
Bays (latitude 38^ (KV to 47° 24^ affords such protection. If a southeaster should 
haid to the southwest, and then to the northwest, as they usually do, a vessel 
anchored in this i)osition must be prepared to put to sea at once. 

From the northwest point of the mainland of the cape the light-house island 
and rocks extend north 41o west nearly half a mile, with seven fathoms within a 
quarter of a mile of their extremity. The next point of rocks to the eastward of 
Light-house Reef is Yokam Point, nearly three-quarters of a mile east by north 
three-quarters north from the extremity of the former, and the shore of the main- 
land between them falls back with a low rocky face, bordered with a broad sand 
beach at low water. Three-quarters of a mile east by north three-quarters north 
from Yokam Point is Tunnel Point, with a bluff, wooded shore, bordered by sand 
beach at high and low waters between them. Within an eighth of a mile of 
Yokam Point soundings are laid down in seven fathoms, and also towards Light- 
house Point, but a detailed hydrographic examination has not been made to the 
shores. It would be important to sound out this space, and determine wliether it 
is really available as a roadstead of refuge against southeast gales. It is directly 
open to the northwest. 

Four miles broad off the southern part of the cape a depth of twenty-five 
fathoms is laid down ; and on a course west by south three-eighths south from the 
light a line of soundings is laid down for ten and a half miles, at which distance 
seventy-five fathoms are given, with sixty fathoms within four miles of the light. 
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Beyond the outer sounding no bottom was found with one hundred and twenty 
fathoms of line. Tliirty-eight miles north 58^ west from Gregory light is the 
southern tail of the Hecate Bank, having soundings from forty -three to eighty- 
three fathoms, over variable bottom. This shoal runs thirty miles northward, par- 
allel with the coast, and having eighty, seventy, and sixty fathoms between it and 
the shore. 

LIGHT-HOUSE ON CAPE GREGORY. 

This structure is on the narrow island northwest of the extremitv of the main- 
land of Cape Gregory, and consists of an octagonal wrought-iron tower and lan- 
tern, painted white, with the dome of the lantern painted red. As seen from 
seaward, the tower is projected against the dark spruce foliage, and is readily rec- 
ognized in day-time. The keeper's dwelling is a one-and-a-half-story wooden 
building, painted white, with green shutters to the windows, and is situated on 
the southern extremity of the island, about three hundred and fifty yards from 
the tower. 

The light was first exhibited ]N^ovember 1, 1866, and shows from sunset to 
sunrise o, fixed white light j varied by fl^ashes. The duration of the steady exhibition 
is one minute and fifty-one seconds; of the eclipse three seconds; of the flash 
three seconds; and of the second eclipse three seconds. It is of the fourth order 
of Fresnel, and the height of the focal plane is seventy-five feet above the main 
level of the sea. In clear weather it should be seen from a height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 13.6 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 15.1 miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 16.3 miles. 

From Cape Orford it bears north thirty miles. 

The geographical position of the light as determined by the United States 
Coast Survey is : 

O I II 

Latitude 43 20 36 north. 

Longitude 124 22 11 west. 

Or, in time 8 17 28.7 

The computed magnetic variation was 18^48' east in 1863, with a yearly 
increase of V, 

Cape Gregory was named by Captain Cook, who placed it by bearings in lati- 
tude 430 30', and is described by him as follows: "This point is rendered remarka- 
ble by the land of it rising immediately from the sea to a tolerable height, and 
that on each side of it is very low.'' Vancouver placed it in 43^ 23'. 

It is sometimes called by the recent appellation of Arago. 

KOOS BAY. 

Nearly two miles east-northeast of the northern extremity of Cape Gregory is 
the wide and well-marked entrance to Koos Bay. The south point, named Koos 
16» 
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Head, is high and bold, being the base of the hills forming the cai>e, whilst the 
north point is low and sandy, with shifting sand dunes that reach one hundred 
feet in height. In 1861 a narrow channel cut across the noith point, forming a 
tolerably large island, which was washed away before the close of the season. 
Such changes are constantly taking place, and involve changes in the bar and chan- 
nel. The points lie nearly north and south of each other, and about three-quar- 
ters of a mile apart. In 1861 the bar was northwest by west half west one mile from 
Koos Head ; northeast by north seven-eighths north one and three-quarters miles 
from Cape Gregory, and its width between the twelve-feet lines on the north and 
south sides was only one hundred and fifty yards, with a maximum depth of thir- 
teen feet. Thence the channel, increasing in width ran straight to the northeast 
tangent of the head, Avith ten fathoms of water abreast of that point. In 1853 and 
1854 a depth of only nine to nine and a half feet could be found on the bar. Dur- 
ing the working season of 1861 the bar moved to the northward, thus indicating 
great changes in this as in all othey river bars on the coast. In October 1862 the 
surv'eyiug brig Fauntleroy could not enter. In October 1865 the channel had 
completely changed, and ran directly from the north point of the head north by 
west a quarter west one and a quarter miles, mth a very narrow mouth between the 
breakers having four fathoms there, but only seven feet in the shoalest part of 
the channel five-eighths of a mile from the head. The entrance to the channel had 
thus moved five-eighths of a mile to the north-northeast. Vessels enter and leave 
on the flood tide because the bar is smoother; with the ebb there is a heavy break, 
unless the sea be remarkably smooth. The currents run very strongly, as might 
be supposed, from the extent of the bay and the size of the channel. 

We have seen the sea breaking completely across the entrance in moderate 
northwest weather, and know that the mail steamer has tried to enter, but upon 
seeing the danger would not take the risk. In 1861 the party examining it could get 
but one day's work on the bar during several months. 

In the spring of 1868 the brig Admiral reported waiting in the bay thirty-one 
day's for a chance to got out over the bar. 

Traffic is drawn hither by the mining of lignite, which is carried to the San 
Francisco market. It has been found unfit for steamship consumption, but is used 
for small stationary engines and domestic purposes. The geology of the country 
does not give promise of coal. A tug-boat was employed at the entKince to tow 
vessels over the bar. The saw-mills on the bay turn out about fifteen thousand 
feet of lumber daily, which is shipi>ed to San Francisco. 

The geographical position of the extremity of Koos Head, as determined by 
the United States Coast Sur\'^ey, is : 

O t II 

Latitude 43 21 02.9 north. 

Longitude 124 19 48 3 west. 

Or, in time 8 17 19.2 
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Tides. — ^The corrected establishment or mean interval between the time of the 
moon's transit and the time of high water is llh. 26m. The mean rise and fall of 
tides is 5.1 feet, of spring tides 6.8 feet, and of neap tides 3.7 feet. The mean du- 
ration of the flood is 6h. 19w., of the ebb 6h. 07m., and of the stand Oh. 39m. 

The two tides of the same day are generally uneqaal, in proportion to the 
moon's declination. The times and heiglits of high and low waters can be obtained 
approximately from the following table and explanation. 





Moon's Tipi)er meridian passage. 


Moon's lower meridian passage. 


Moon*8 declinaUon. 


High water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 




Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Greatest north 


H.M. 

12 26 

13 17 
13 43 


Feet. 
5.6 
5.3 
4.1 


20 08 
19 53 
18 48 


Feet. 
—0.0 
0.4 
9.0 


xZ • Jn. 
13 43 
13 17 
12 26 


Feet 
4.1 
5.3 
5.6 


H.M. 

18 48 

19 53 

20 08 


Feet, 
2.0 


Zero 


0.4 


GreateBt sonth 


—0.0 







The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage to 
obtain the time of liigh or low water. The time of the moon's upper meridian 
passage is given in the ITautical Almanac; and the time of its lower meridian pas- 
sage is the middle between the times of two successive upper passages. The 
heights are given in feet and tenths, and show the rise above the level of the aver- 
age of the lowest low waters, to which the soundings on the chart are reduced. 

Spring tides. — At the full and change of the moon the high waters will be 0.4 
foot higher than the above, and the low waters 0.5 foot lower. 

Neap tides. — ^At the moon's first and last quarters the high waters will be 0.4 
foot lower, and the low waters will not fall as low by 0.6 foot. 

Koos Bay is very irregular in outline, but its general shape is somewhat like 
the letter XJ, with the convexity to the north. One small branch, called the South 
Slue, stretches a mile or two southward directly behind Koos Head, but it has only 
two or three feet of water in it. North of the entrance the bay proper begins, and 
throughout its length there is a channel with a good depth of water. Abreast of 
the north point of the entrance the width of the bay is less than at any other pointy 
being only six hundred yards wide at low water, but the depth of water reaches eleven 
fathoms. In this narrow part of the channel lies a sunken rock called Fearless Eocky 
nearly in the middle. It is best to pass to the westward of it, keeping the west side 
of the channel. The rock lies east from the termination of the north point of en- 
trance, and west from Fossil Point. From the mouth of the South Slue the bay 
runs north by east quarter east six miles; then east-northeast nearly two miles to 
iN'orth Bend Point; then southwest between three and four miles. The average 
width to the north bend is three-quarters of a mile. The southwest arm has a 
width increasing from one to two miles, but the whole eastern part is bare at low 
water. Koos liiver empties into the southeast part of the bay and Coal Bank Slue 
into the southwest part. At the north bend two large slues come in from the norths 
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and a nhon xmufpikir fme from the sooth. Kooj^ BiTer \b said to affc^id fiasaa^e for 
lM#at.^ for twenty mile^ from itit mooth. where a small sine that empties iuto the 
Corioille Kiver h^ *if9 Dear ai^ to leave a ytanskf^ of only a mile and a half between 
the two watenf. and aU^at ^fUieu miles from the moath of the Co^jniDe. 

Empire City is a place of aboat twentj- hoosesw on the ea.>t .side of the bay : 
three miles frrmi the entrance a wharf from the opper mill exten«Ls into sixteen 
feet water. Tlie Coast Snr\'ey has published a chart of the bay and ajipruachesw 

Ex':e]itini^ the peninsula, which forms the western shore of the bay nonh of 
the entrance, the entire eoantry u an immense forest of varioos kinds of s]»nice 
and pine. Little land for caltivation Ls foond without clearing, and even on Koos 
Kiver the liottom lands, which afford excellent soil, have to be cleared of the thick 
gromh of laurel, maple, and m\Ttle. The coal mines are beyond the head of the 
bay, on Coal Bank Slue. 

The name Koos is that approaching nearest the Indian pronunciation of the 
wonL On some maps we find a small stream called Cahoos. emptying jm>t south 
of Ca[ie Gregorj'. The Coast Sur\'ey chart of the bay was published in 1S61. 

The word Krxm signifies, in the Too-too-tan language, a lake^ lagoon, or land- 
locked bay. Duflot de Mofras very amusingly translates it B. des Taches. 

In January 1H59 the line of equal magnetic variation of 19^ east crosses the 
ifoast'line in latitude 43^ 39^, and in latitude 43^ 29^ crosses the 125th degree of 
longitude. This line moves annually southward about one and a half miles. 

North of Koos Bay to the Umpquah Eiver is another straight, low sand 
bear;h, with sand dunes, Imcked by a high ridge of hills densely timbered. The 
shore runs nearly north, presenting a very white api)earance when the sun shines 
upon it, and having from ten to fifteen fathoms of water one mile off the beach. 
The southern point of the entrance to the river is a marked spur of the mountains 
from the southeast, and is bonlered by sand dunes. The north side of the en- 
trance is a long range of white shifting sand hills, running with the coast for two 
miles, and suddenly changing to high, rocky hills covered with wood. The river 
is the largest stream entering the Pacific between the Sacramento and Columbia 
Eivers. It is fifty-one miles north one-third west from Cape Orford, and twenty-one 
miles north of Cape Gregory'. Tlie lower reach of the river is long and narrow, 
running nearly north for six miles ; bordered on the south side by a rocky, wooded 
slion; ; on the fiorth, for two miles, by loose sand bills, changing after the first 
mile to sand sfiarsely covered with coarse grass, bushes, and fir, and in four miles 
to steep, high, ro<jky banks covered with large trees. An immense flat, mostly 
bare at low water, Mretches south from the north point to within three hundred 
yards of the m)Uth side of the entrance, through which narrow space runs the chan- 
nel, having (lH/53) a bar with only thirteen feet upon it, and less than a hundred 
yards wide. From the bar the point of bluff, just inside the entrance, bears north- 
east by OAiHty and is distant one and a quarter miles. About 1851 or 1852 two range 
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marks were placed on the south shore for running in by, and they are frequently 
referred to as data by which to trace the changes of the bar ; but the captain who 
erected them has assured us that the bar was not on their range, but to the south- 
ward of it. 

BUOYS FOR CROSSING THE BAR. 

Although the directions of one year Mill not answer for another, it is desira- 
ble to keep on record such conditions as have been observed, to study the law of 
changes of the channels. In January 1858 it was announced that the bar had 
been marked by buoys. Two third class nun-buoys, painted white, with white and 
black peri>endicular stripes, were placed in line with the light-house, which bore 
from tliem]^east by north quarter north. The inner buoy was just within the bar, 
and in three and a half fathoms at mean low water, and could be passed on either 
hand, but only close to it. The outer buoy was just outside the bar, in ten fath- 
oms at the same stage of the tide, and could also be passed on either hand. Keep- 
ing the two buoys in range with the light-house that then existed, a depth of four- 
teen feet was carried over the bar at mean low water. 

The above directions show that the bar of the river had moved about four 
hundred yards to the northward of its i)osition, as determined by the hydrographic 
survey of 1853, and had, moreover, deepened. In light weather it can be readily 
det^jrmined by the breakers on each side, but with a heavy swell the sea is ter- 
rific. In October 1852 the Coast Survey steamer Active lay off the bar two days 
tiying to get in, but found it impracticable. Several steamers have thumped heav- 
ily on the bar, one nearly carrying away her stern-post Several vessels have 
been lost at its entrance, and within a very recent period no pilots belonged to the 
river, because the trade was too small to warrant the necessary expenses. 

Dimng the early pai*t of November 1858 the bar at the entrance to the Ump- 
quah changed greatly, and the depth of water upon it was so much decreased 
that the steamship Columbia, which thumped over it, could not leave the river for 
several weeks. Upon sounding at the entrance it was found that the channel 
across the bar had moved about three-quarters of a mile northward of its former 
position, with a depth of three and a half fathoms water. 

UMPQUAH RIVER LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The tower of the light-house, ninety-two feet in height, was erected in 1857, 
on the south side of the entrance, close to the beach, which was of shifting 
sand. On the 8th of February 1861, during a heavy freshet in the river, the 
bjise of the tower was undermined and the structure fell. !N"o building has re- 
placed it, but the light at Cape Gregory is suflftciently near to be used for mark- 
ing the position of the river entrance. The English Admiralty Chart l^o. 2461, 
with corrections to March 1865, still has this light-house marked as existing. 
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TH£ KITKB USSWE THE E3PTRA3CE, 

Att/f^ crmmnf^ the bar the channel muA close to the soath ?hore. and incrifases 
in d#^h from thrf^ and a half iathomii to thirteen off the point of blnfL Abrea.<t 
ot the meeting fff the Aand beach and blnff on the fiooth side lie:» a rock, \i5ible 
at extreme loir tide, npon the three-lathom line. It in not laid down on any chart, 
nor haM iti4 pos^ition been aceorately determined. It has deep water around it. 
Frrmi the point of binff vesf^els steer across the river, to strike the east side of the 
north pr^int about one- third of a mile from its extremity, then hanl across east- 
nrjTtheast to the f^her shore, close along which the channel runs. This course 
takes them clear of 2k flat and rocks in mid-riTer, which bear east-northeast from 
the i^mth end of the north point, and north five^ighths of a mile from the point 
of blaff on the sonth side. The small indentation of the shore-line on the right, 
after making the first stretch from the point of blofi^ is called Winchester Bay. 
It has no water, being bat an extensive mad flat. Three mOes inside the light- 
hoase, the river continues half a mile wide, then expands to a mile, and is filled 
witli nameroos extensive sand and mad flats. Five miles from the li^t-hoase it 
bends nhariAj to the eastward. 

A preliminary chart of the entrance to Umpqoah Biver was issued from the 
Coast Survey office in 1854. 

The secM^milary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was on the west side 
of the river, on the eilge of the first grove of spruce, and one mile from the end of 
the north point. Its geographical position is : 

Latitude 43 41 45.3 north. 

Longitude 124 09 57.0 west 

Or, in time 8 16 39.8. 

Tills river is said to drain an extremely fertile region, abounding in prairie 
land well adapted to agriculture and grazing. Boss Cox mentions a pine tree dis- 
covered in the Umpqoah Valley measuring two hundred and sixteen feet to its low- 
est branches, and being fifty-seven feet in circumference. 

TebenkoflF has the entrance and Indian village at the mouth in latitude 43^ 5G\ 

Tlie Indian name for the river below the rapids is Kah-la-wat-set, and to the 
upper part they apply the name XJmpt'quah. 

The first vessel we know of entering it was the schooner Sam Boberts, August 
4, 1850, after coming out of Bogue Blver. 

Tills river is sometimes supposed to be the river discovered by Flores in 1603, 
and aft(;rwards referred to as the ^' Biver of the West." Carver in his narrative 
r(»ferH three times to the " Oregon, or Biver of the West." 

From the Umpqnali the coast runs in a remarkably straight line north by west 
half w(».Ht to the south point of the entrance to the Columbia Biver, in no case 
varying more tliau three miles eastward of the line joining these two places. In 
latitude 4.'P 58j', two and a half miles above his position for the Umpquah en- 
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trance, Tebenkoff has a small indentation called Sidman Bay, but no indication of 
this is found on the Coast Survey reconnaissance. In latitude 449 08^' he has a 
large stream entering, about five miles south of Perpetua, and called the Zastikan 
Eiver. 

Sixty-six miles northwest by north fix)m Cax)e Orford is the southern end of a 
bank extending parallel with the coast for thirty miles, and about the same dis- 
tance from it. The least depth yet discovered upon it is forty-three fathoms, and 
the nature of the bottom very variable, there being blue mud, coarse blue sand, 
coral, pebbles, gravel, mud, and shells. Coasting vessels have often reported pass- 
ing over localities ha\ing a heavy sweU upon them, and one frexjuently so reported 
near the Umpquah led to the examination which discovered this bank. ^Vhen 
Heceta was upon this coast, and in this vicinity, he said: "On Sunday I found 
great dififerences of depth; at seven leagues I got bottom at eighty fathoms; and 
nearer the coast I sometimes found no bottom." Should a thorough examination 
of his discoveries here satisfactorily show that he did reaUy cross this or any yet 
undiscovered adjacent bank, it would be a tribute to his explorations on this coast 
to api)ly his name to it. 

HECETA HEAD. 

The seaward face of this headland is about one and a half or two miles in 
extent, and the northern extremity in latitude 44^ 09', approximately. It is quite 
noticeable when coming from the southward as being the northern limit of a long 
extent of low sand dunes, backed by low, wooded hills, stretching from near the 
Umpquah River. Northward of it the shore is moderately high, but broken by 
sandy patches of sloping bluff. The summit of the head is about eight hundred 
feet above the sea, and covered with wood, but the seaward face is green to the 
edge of the cliff. Two small cascades are seen near the southern part, and a small 
sandy cove near the northern. To the westward of this cape lies the Heceta 
bank. 

CAPE PEBPETUA. 

After leaving the Umpquah two or three miles, a bold rocky coast, with high 
steep hills covered with timber, runs straight for about eight miles, changing to 
low sandy beach with sand dunes, backed by a high ridge of hills. This continues 
for fifteen miles, when the hills stretch out to the shore and crowd upon it for thir- 
teen miles, to end abruptly in steep bluffs forming Cape Perpetua, which is thirty- 
nine miles north by west half west from Umpquah light. The face of the cape 
is nearly five miles long, with very slight projection fix)m the straight trend of the 
shore. It is very high, and has a regular although steep descent to the shore, 
bringing the trees to its very edge. 

The approximate elevation of this wooded headland is eight hundred feet. It 
lies about south 19° east, twenty-four miles from Cape Poulweather, and is in lati- 
tude 440 19', with the coast line running almost straight to the latter point. The 
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soutli face of the cape stretches about a mile to the eastward, and the face is sharp, 
bold, and rocky. One mile north of it is the entrance to the small stream named 
the Ya-chats, on the north bank of which is the Indian agency of Alseya. 

Mount Ya-chats, estimated at two thousand feet elevation, lies north 37° east, 
five or six miles distant from Cape Perpetua. 

Two and a half miles north of Perpetua the shore changes from a bold, rocky 
outline to a sand beach, bordered with timber almost to the water's edge. 

At eight and a half miles northward of the cape is the entrance to the Alseya 
Eiver, with a broad sandy point forming the north head. The river exijands nearly 
to the size of the Yaquina, but the depth of water upon the bar is unknown. 
For four miles northward of this riv^er to the Seal Eocks the shore is marked by 
sand dunes 5 thence to the mouth of the Yaquina Kiver the shore is low and 
heavily wooded. 

YAQUINA BIVEB. 

As seen from the southwest the entrance to this small river exhibits a high, 
bold, sandy bluflf on the north side, with a clump of spruce or pine on the top, near 
the southern extremity. Stretching three-eighths of a mile south by west from 
this bluflf is a broken line of low, black rocks. The south point of the entrance is 
lower than the north, not bluflf but sandy, and heavily timbered to within a short 
distance of the beach. When the entrance has the above bearing, the low extrem- 
ity of the south point is seen inside, in line with the end of the low black reef. A 
small house on the inner side of the south point just opens out from the north line 
of the timber; and the line of breakers across the entrance stretches from the 
rocks to the southern shore. The topography of the country behind the shore 
exhibits hillocks covered with pine, and rising to elevations of about three hun- 
dred feet to the base of the Coast mountains, about four or five miles from the 
ocean, and heavily timbered to their summits. 

The north head is the extremity of a peninsula about one mile long and half a 
mile wide 5 its sea-shore stretches northward for about three and a half miles to the 
point designated Cape Foulweather on the Coast Survey maps. The shore is a 
long line of bluJff composed of hard sand and soft rock, from one to two hundred 
feet in height. 

The bar of this river lies at the south point of the reef, making out three- 
eighths of a mile south fix)m the north head, and is about half a mile broad off the 
south point. It is quite narrow, and never free from breakers except at extreme 
high water, when it appears about half a mile wide. The depth of water upon it 
is not over nine and a half feet at low water. A vessel drawing eight and a half 
feet has been taken over at dead low water, just touching her keeL The water on 
the bar is reported smoothest in June, July, and August. The current is very 
strong in the channel between the heads, being estimated at five or six knots 
when strongest 5 a whale-boat cannot pull against it. The summer winds are 
favorable for both entering and leaving. It is reported that southeast gales do 
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not change the bar, and this appears probable on account of the rocky nature of 
the north side. 

The geographical position of this river has not been accurately determined ; it 

is approximately placed by the United States Coast Survej'^ in — 

o / 
Latitude 44 36.2 north. 

Longitude 124 04 west. 

Or, in time 8 16 

About three-quarters of a mile from the shore, and one-quarter of a mile 
outside the bar, a very dangerous reef of rocks extends in a north and south 
direction, having many small, narrow, and dangerous channels across it. This 
reef is one and three-eighths mile long, and lies between the bearing of outer 
range beacon northeast by east, and the same beacon bearing east by south 
three-quarters south. It is composed of a great number of rocks, with from six to 
eighteen feet upon them at low water, and separated from each other by channels 
of various widths from twenty yards to three-quarters of a mile. Inside of the reef 
is a channel running nearly north and south one-quarter of a mile wide, and 
bounded on the eastern or inshore side by the breakers of Yaquina Bay. 

This reef, which forms such a dangerous obstruction to the approaches to this 
river and bay, serves, however, as a natural breakwater against the westerly seas, 
which would otherwise render this bar impassable except at high water, and in the 
smoothest weather. As it is, in heavy weather it is not possible to cross the bar. 
There is a very dangerous sunken rock with twelve feet at mean low water, which 
lies to the right of the entrance, and a little over a mile off the shore. From this 
rock the western range beacon bears northeast by north half north, and is dis- 
tant two miles. The beacon on the north head bears north by east half east, 
and is distant two and one-eighth miles. These bearings will enable vessels to 
avoid the shoal. 

Trade was drawn hither by the oyster beds in the river. These have been 
exhausted, and a small traffic is maintained in lumber. There is one saw-mill 
there, cutting eight to ten thousand feet per day. 

Inside the bar, Newport is located on the east side of the north head ; and 
the river has a general course northeast by east three-quarters east, for twelve 
miles to Elk City, the commencement of the military road to the Willamette Yal- 
ley. But, by the windings of the river, the distance is about twenty-three miles. 
In that distance it makes a course like the letter S repeated. For two and one 
quarter miles the north shore of the river runs about northeast by east three-quar- 
ters east, with a width of one mile, filled with flats ; thence it makes a large bend 
to the southeast for three and a half miles ; and, sweeping north again, touches 
the line between Newport and Elk City about seven and a half miles from the 
former, where it receives a small stream from the north, and is only five or six 
hundred yards wide. Then bending again for two and a half miles to the south, 
17* 
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and turning rapidly north, it crosses the above connecting line with a width of 
two hundred and fifty yards at ten miles from Newport. It continues north of this 
line for a mile, then sweeps south two miles beyond the above line, and returns 
northward to Elk City, the head of tide-water, to which a depth of nine feet can 
be carried. In the first great bend two small islets are found where the river 
expands. Its banks are covered with a thick growth of spruce, pine, and alder. 
A small steamboat plies occasionally between Elk City and Newport. 

About three miles north of the entrance is the headland known as Yaquina 
Point, whose grassy heads, when two or three miles off Yaquina Eiver, show 
against the bolder and marked head of Cape Poulweather. It has a high, bold 
point, extending into the sea about a half or three-quarters of a mile from the 
beach southward. It has on it two conical hills, between three and four hundred 
feet high, and exactly similar in shape. There is no trace of its ever having been 
wooded. It is in latitude 44o 40^ north, and longitude 124P 04' west, and will serve 
as a good mark for making the mouth of the Yaquina. 

A beacon has been built upon the north head, as a guide in making the 
entrance, and two beacons are placed on the south point, west by south half 
south, and east by north half north of each other, as a range for crossing the 
bar. They are about four hundred yards apart, and form an excellent channel 
mark. 

SAILINa DntEGTIONS. 

This bar and entrance was surveyed by the Coast Survey in 1868. The sail- 
ing directions given below are compiled from the results of that examination. 

Coming from the southward^ vessels should first make Cape Perpetua, twenty- 
two and a half miles to the southward of the mouth of the Yaquina, and, if possi- 
ble, keep the shore in view up to the entrance. Cape Perpetua may be recognized 
by its steep bluffs, thickly wooded, which jut out boldly into the water, and by the 
view given of it in this work. 

After sighting Cape Perpetua steer north a little westerly for the Yaquina. 
When up with the entrance, bring the beacon on the north head to bear north- 
northeast, and steer for it one and one-eighth miles, until the outer or western range 
beacon bears northeast, when you must steer north one-third west for a little over 
half a mile, until you bring the two beacons in range. Cross the bar on this range, 
steering east by north half north, and continue this course until you bring the 
beacon on the north head to bear north by west half west, when steer north 
by east three-quarters east, and round the iK)int at a distance of about one hun- 
dred yards, until abi*east of the town of Newport, when you may anchor in from 
four to five fathoms. 

Of these courses, the first (north-northeast) carries you about four hundred 
yards to the northward of the detached rock mentioned above, and you will have 
nothing less than five fathoms. The second (north one-third west) passes one- 
eighth of a mile to the eastward of the outer reef, and has nothing less than four 
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fathoms. la crossing the bar your shoalest sounding will be nine feet, and will 
carry you closer to the south breakers than to the north. In one place the range 
passes within sixty yards of the edge of the breakers. But, as the depth is uni- 
form here, you may, should you get too close to the south shoals, edge a little over 
to the northward without fear of ^ding less water. 

Gaming from the northward vessels should sight Cape Foul weather, run in to 
within one and a half mile of it, and steer southeast by south quarter south 
until they are in fifteen fathoms, and have the beacon on the north head bearing 
east quarter south. Now steer for the beacon and continue your course for a 
little over one and a quaiter mile until the extreme western point of Cai^e Foul- 
weather bears north-northwest, when haul round south-southeast, which course 
you must continue for five-eighths of a mile, until you bring the two beacons on 
the south head in range, when you must cross the bar on the range and proceed 
a« before dii^ected. 

Of these courses, the first (east quarter south for the north beacon) leads 
across the northwestern end of the outer reef, through a break in its line, and 
between two rocks with eleven and twelve feet on them at low tide. The course 
gives both rocks a berth of at least one hundred and fifty yards, and you will have 
nothing less than four fathoms at low water. The second course (south-southeast) 
carries you up the channel between the outer reef and the bar, in nothing less 
than four fathoms, and brings you to the bar. You cross the bar in the same 
water and on the same range as in entering from the southward. 

The Coast Survey chart of Yaquina Bay entrance shows the depth of water 
on the bar and approaches at mean low water, the soundings being reduced to 
the mean of the lowest low waters. 

Tides, — ^The two tides of the same day are generally unequal in proportion ta 
the moon's declination. The time and height can be obtained approximately from 
the following table : 





Moon's upper meridian passage. 


JEtfoon's lower meridian passage. 


Moon's declination. 


High water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 




Interval. 


Height 


InterraL 


Height. 


IntervaL 


Height 


Litervol. 


Height. 


flr6ati4>st north ..T,»r 


H.M. 
11 17 

11 59 

12 33 


FeeL 

7.7 
7.8 
6.1 


H.M. 

18 09 
18 09 
17 51 


FeeL 
-0.4 
0.8 

ao 


H.M. 
12 35 
11 59 
11 17 


Feel. 
6.1 

7.8 
7.7 


H.M. 

17 51 

18 09 
18 09 


FeeL 
3.0 


Zero 


0.8 


Greatest Boath 


-0i4 







The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage to give 
the time of high or low water. The time of the moon's upi)er meridian passage 
is given in the Almanac, and the time of its lower meridian passage is the middle 
between two successive upi)er passages. The heights are given in feet and 

« 

tenths, and show the rise above the level of the average of the lowest low waters^ 
to which level the soundings on the chart are given. 
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Spring tides. — At tlie full and change of the moon the high waters will be 1.0 
foot higher than the above, and the low waters 0. 6 foot lower. 

Keap tides. — At the moon's first and last quarters the high waters will be 1. 
foot lower, and the low waters will not fall as low by 0. 6 foot. 

YAQUINA POINT. 

From Perpetua to this cape the soundings range from seven to twelve 
fathoms about a mile from shore. The cape is in latitude 44° 4(y north and longi- 
tude 1240 04' west, (both approximate,) and forms a high, bold headland, half a 
mile in width, jutting out about half a mile from the low beach, and backed by 
high mountains. It has several small rocks on its southwest face, with one rocky 
islet a mile from it. To the northward of the cape are three rocky islets standing 
a short distance from the low beach, and readily distinguished by being i>rojected 
against it. In August 1853, the astronomical party of the Coast Survey was 
very desirous of eflfecting a landing on or near this cape, but the sea was rolling 
in too hea\ily to wan*ant the attempt. There was no appearance of a landing 
being at all feasible, except in remarkably quiet weather. These opinions have 
since been verified by the surveying parties of the Coast Survey, who have since 
landed on this part of the coast, and completed its examination. 

In moderate northwest Winds anchorage may be had under the two grassy 
heads of Yaquina Point in four fathoms, sandy bottom, about three hundred and 
fifty yards southward of the rocks, with the islet one-third of a mile inside, the 
cape bearing west by north two-thirds north. This position will be about three 
hundred yards from the line of three fathoms water to the eastward, and nearly 
half a mile from the beach. The soimdings do not indicate any hidden dangers. 
Boat landing may be sometimes had on the south face of the rocks, but never on 
the beach. 

The two grassy hills of Yaquina Point are three hundred and sixty and. four 
hundred and seven feet high, with wooded mountains of one thousand feet eleva- 
tion a mile or two eastward of them. These grass hills form a peculiar feature for 
making this headland. 

CAPE FOULWEATHEB. 

Nearly four miles northward of Yaquina Point commences the long, bold face 
of this headland. From Yaquina Point the four miles of shore is bordered with 
low, yeUow broken cliffs, covered with standing burnt timber. A low, flat, black 
rock lies about half a mile off shore, and nearly three miles north of the point, 
while a large one, the same distance off shore, lies just south of the southern limit 
of the cape. 

The whole face of the cape is about five and a half miles in extent, north- 
northwest and south-southeast, and marked by six or seven sloping grassy heads, 
reaching from the sea-cliffs to the heavy timber which crowns them, while timber 
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fills the gulches between them. The elevation of the head appears to be about 
eight hundred feet. 

The westernmost point of the cape is about seven miles northward of Yaquina 
Point, and is marked by a low grass-covered table projecting just to the north- 
ward. North of this table, and behind a black point of the same height, stretch- 
ing Southward, is an opening to a small cove, with yellow cliff and sand beach 
within, upon which no surf was seen. It seemed probable that a boat-landing 
coiUd be safely effected there in ordinary northwest winds. This black point is 
marked by a dense cluster of woods. 

The northern extremity of the cape is about nine and a half miles from 
Yaqiuna Point; thence northward the shore is comparatively low, and bordered 
by a sand beach. 

This cape was named by Cook on the day he made the coast, March 6, 1778. 
At noon he was in latitude MP 33', and the land extended from northeast half 
north to southeast by south, about eight leagues distant. In this situation he had 
seventy-three fathoms over a muddy bottom, and ninety fathoms a leiigue further 
off shore. The land he describes of moderate height, diversified by hiQs and val- 
leys, and principally covered with wood. No striking object presented itself, 
except a high hill with a flat summit, which bore ea«t from him at noon. At the 
northern extreme the land formed a point, which he named Cape Foulweather, 
fi'om the exceeding bad weather he met with soon after. The expression "north- 
em extreme" has led some geographers to place the cape as high as latitude 
45JO, but he judged the Foulweather he named to be in 44^ 55'. Being here 
driven off the coast by continued bad weather, he had no opportunity to verify his 
position, and did not sight the land again until in latitude 47^ 05', thus passing by 
the entrance to the Columbia. Yancouver places it in latitude 44° 49'. Both 
of these determinations evidently refer to the northern part of the high land, 
seven miles north of the head called Cape Foulweather on the Coast Survey 
charts. 

If we plot Cook's bearings we find that in latitude 44© 33', longitude 124o 23', 
they cut the northern part of the highland of Cape Foidweather in latitude 44^ 52' 
twenty-three miles distant; and the southern part of Cape Perpetua in latitude 
44P 16' twenty- two miles distant; while the low shore directly, east is distant four- 
teen miles, and backed by high hills. Seven miles outside of the position where he 
got seventy-three fathoms, the Coast Survey lay down no bottom at one hundred 
fathoms. Tebenkoff gives seventy-three fathoms, sandy bottom, eight miles from 
shore, in latitude 44^ 32', but the bearings of Foulweather and Perpetua place this 
soimding only five miles off shore. 

Nekds River. — Soon after passing Foulweather the shore becomes abrupt and 
moderately high, with an increased depth of water immediately off it. Four miles 
south of the Nekas, which is in latitude 44° 56', it changes to low sand dunes 
stretching into a naiTow i>oint, forming the south point of the stream, while the 
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north point is a low hlutL The entrance is very narrow and shoal, the north pomt 
in markeil by the Houthem extremity' of a low, yellow blufi^ which runs northward 
three or four miles to the grassy hillocks south of Cascade Head. Inside, the river 
is reported to spread out into a bay of about a mile in extent, and to receive the 
waters of a stream draining a valley coming from the eastward The name is that 
used on the Coast Survey charts of 1850 and 1853. Previous maps have a small 
stream emptying near this, called the Cowes River. De Mofiras calls it the 
Yacoun. 

In latitude 45o 2' Tel)enkoff places the mouth of the river Yacoun; while in 
latitude 45^ 32', on the north side of La Mesa, he has the river Nikas. 

From the Nekas to Cape Lookout the distance is twenty-four miles, aud 
course north by west half west, with a shore-line broken by several small streams, 
amongst which are the Nechesne (reconnaissance 1853) in latitude 45^ 02', with rocks 
in the entrance; the Nestuggah (reconnaissance 1853) in latitude 45^ 06', called 
Yaquinna in reconnaissance of 1850, and having a large rock off its mouth; the 
Nawuggah (reconnaissance 1853) in latitude 45^ 14', and on the south side of 
whose entrance is a single rocky islet, hereafter referred to. 

De Mofras has Cape Lucuat in this latitude, and a small stream. River Kaouai, 
south of it. 

CASCADE HEAD« 

In latitude 45^ 03', longitude 124^ 02', (both appi'oximate,) a jagged headland, 
with a sea-face of about one mile in extent, shows prominently when a vessel is close 
in shore. The south face, overlooking a cove, is without trees and shows very 
green. The top of the ridge which attains an elevation of about six or seven hun- 
dred feet, is covered with spruce trees ; also the ocean front except where it is 
very steep and rocky, and at the single gentle slope near the northern extremity, 
at the foot of which a large cavern is seen. About midway along the face of the 
cape, and halfway up, is an exposure of red rock showing plainly when the sun is 
shining upon it. About two-thirds of the distance from the southern extremity of 
the cape a sharp valley makes out directly upon the sea, and a cascade from a 
height of forty or fifty feet falls upon the rocky shore. Four hundred yards north- 
ward of this a smaller stream of water leaps from the rocks, but it is soon shut in. 
These peculiarities have caused us to name it Cascade Head. When approached 
from the north, with the southern extremity of the cape bearing south by east, 
two nxjks ai)pear just touching the south point. The outer one is comparatively 
low and broad, with two arches through it; the inner arch is the larger, and 
through it is seen the beach beyond. 

As seen from the southward this cape is particularly noticeabl6 by having 
two or three great spruce trees standing alone and above the surface of the second 
higher seaward slope, at an elevation of perhaps five hundred feet. 

A small indentation of the shore makes in a few hundred yards southward of 
the head, from which stretch out three large black low rocks, apparently affording 
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protection for a boat landing in ordinary northwest weather. The width of this 
cove we estimated at aboat half a mile, and the depth the same. At the head of 
it there is the opening of a small valley, through which comes a stream with a 
shanty near its bank. This may be the Nechesne Eiver of the Coast Survey 
reconnaissance chart. The south side of the cove is formed by the grassy head of 
a ridge, about three or four hundred feet high, running southward and forming 
the shore for two or three miles, and decreasing in elevation to only thirty or forty 
feet above the ocean. It is without timber, and, as seen from the sea, is beauti- 
fully green and rolling. South of this, again, for four or five miles the immediate 
shore is low and sandy with signs of a lagoon or marsh inside; x>erhaps the waters 
of the Kekas. 

At the north of Cascade Head the shore retreats somewhat and a steep-sided, 
timbered valley opens ui>on the sandy beach, where the timbers of a wreck were 
distinctly visible as we passed within a mile of them in July 1867. The valley 
appears to run southeastward between high hills. From the mouth of the valley 
northward there are undulating hillocks pleasantly green from summit to bea^h, 
which continue to the opening of a stream which, by the run of the steamer, 
should be about nine miles north of the south part of Cascade Head. The outer 
and northern bank of this stream is sandy, increasing to sand dunes for some 
miles. The outermost point of the sand beach has a high rock off it. The eastern 
or left bank of this stream has high hillocks covered with spruce, and behind 
them appeared to be a valley stretching far to the southeast with a high timbered 
ridge flanking its eastern side. 

About twelve miles from the south part of Cascade Head is a high rocky 
islet of regular shape, named the Haystack. It appears to be nearly half a mile off 
the point, and possibly has a passage around it. When abreast of it, a large slit, 
half the height of the rock from the sea, shows on the north side, as if an irregular 
slab of rock were lying against it. The measured height of the Haystack is three 
hundred and seven feet, and it is approximately off the position assigned to 
the Nawuggah Eiver on the Coast Survey chart, in latitude 45^ 13'. Tebenkoff 
puts it in latitude 45^ llj', with a stream, called the Kaiitie, emptying four miles 
north of it. The Haystack is marked on the Coast Survey chart. Half a mile 
northward and eastward of it is a low cavern- worn yellowish cliff of sandstone, 
with its top covered mth grass, and the inshore slope with timber. A ridge of 
drifting sand lies inside this hillock, which is about one hundred and fifty feet 
high. About half or three-quarters of a mile north of this cliffy called Haystack 
Point, a very small stream of water is seen cutting through the sand beach at low 
water. 

CAPE LOOKOUT. 

The soundings from Poulweather to this cape show from thirteen to thirty-one 
fathoms of water at a distance of a mile or a mile and a half from the shore, 
increasing from eighteen fathoms, north of latitude 45° north. 
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Tliw cape w gituated in latitude 45^ 20^, longitude 124^, both approximate. 
It prrjyec'tH half a mile 8hari>ly into the sea, and there appears sufficient protection 
under the muth side for boat-landing in ordinary northwest weather, and i>ossibly 
Kpaci5 for a small steamer to anchor close in. As seen from the southward the top 
of the cai>e is tolerably flat and regular, and at the highest part we judge it to attain 
an elevation of nearly three thousand feet. The face directly toward the ocean is 
not more than a quarter of a mile wide, about five hundred feet high, rocky and 
lK;rp<fndiciUar; above tliat elevation the cape rises rapidly and is covered ¥rith 
Hprur^e, except the southern slope, which is destitute of trees, but green, with her- 
itage alx>ve the i>erpendicular rocky bluff, which is marked by small caverns. On 
the ocean face is a very large deep cavern. 'So rocks lie off this cape, but one 
apiK'ars verj' close inshore about a mile to the northward of it. As seen from the 
north it is arched. About eight mile« to the southward is the large single Hay- 
stack liock off the Xawuggah River, three hundred and seven feet liigh, and 
standing well out from the low sand beach behind it. 

Five miles broad off Cai)e Lookout, Tebenkoff gives one sounding in fifty 
fathoms over sandy bottom; and thirteen miles off the cape he notes tlie current 
running north half east. The Coast Sur>'ey chart gives one hundred and thirty 
fathoms over muddy bottom thirty-two miles west by north one-quarter north from 
Cajie Lookout. 

The name Lookout is that adopted on the Coast Survey charts of 1850 and 
1853, and is intended to apply to the cai)e mentioned and fuUy described in 
July 1778, by Meares, whose description has been corroborated by Vancouver, and 
Davidson's examinations of 1857 and 1867. 

For January 1859, the line of equal magnetic variation of 20^ east crosses the 
coast-line in latitude 45^ 23^, and in latitude 45^ 13' crosses the 125th degree of 
longitude. This line annmilly moves about one mile southward. 

GAPE MEABES, OB LA MESA. 

Two or thro« miles after passing Cape Lookout the land falls to a low sand 
beach. B(;hind the beach is a long lagoon, called the Nat-a-hats, coming from the 
80uth(»astward, stretching northward parallel to the ocean beach, and opening 
under the south head of the w^ell marked point named Cape Meares. This cape is 
the tennination of a timbered spur or ridge running from the southeastward, 
j)res(uiting an abrupt front to the ocean for about two miles, and forming the 
sonthw(»Ht<*ni boundarj^ to Tillamook Bay. The face of the csqye is high, broken 
and bluff, and increases in elevation as it retreats from the shore. It is covered 
with sj)nu».e. The northern end of the cape shows a thin bright stratum of yellow 
earth on top of the browii rocky shore, and about two lumdred and fifty feet above 
th(^ wat<»T. We estimated the elevation of Cape Meares about one thousand two 
hundred feet above the ocean. Approached from the southward four large brown 
rociks show off the cape, and two of them are marked by arches through them. 
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The rocks are about one hundred and fifty feet high, except the outermost, which 
is comparatively small.. The arches through three of this groui) are only seen from 
* particular directions. The inner arch is visible from the southward when close in 
shore; the outer one from south half east; and "Meares Ai^ch" from the north- 
ward. Four rocks are laid down off the southwest face on the Coast Siu'\"ey 
reconnaissance of 1850, and one on the noith. Three large rocks and one 
small one are laid down off the southwest face in the original sheets of the 
reconnaissance of 1853, the most distant being one mile from shore, with several 
small ones between them and the shore, and two or three others off the northwest 
face. 

In 1775, Heceta placed La Mesa, the Table, in latitude 45° 28' — a flat-topped 
mountain, seen at a great distance. 

In July 1788, Meares, in the Felice, after passing Cape Falcon from the north- 
ward, says: "The distant southerly headland we called Cape Lookout. This cape 
is very high and bluff, and terminates abruptly in the sea. At about the distance 
of two miles from it there rose three large rocks, which are very remarkable for 
the great resemblance they bear each other. The middle one has an archway, 
perforated, as it were, in its centre, through which we plainly discovered the 
distant sea. They more particularly attracted our notice as we had not observed 
between King George's sound and this place any rocks so conspicuously situated 
near the land; their distance from each other might be one-quarter of a mile, and 
we gave them the name of the * Three Brothers.' By eight in the evening we were 
within three or four leagues of Cape Lookout, which we judged to lie in latitude 
450 30^ north, longitude 125© 5(y east." 

In 1792, Vancouver described it as a small projecting point, yet remarkable 
for the four rocks which lie off it, one of which is perforated as described by Meares. 
He places it in latitude 45° 32'. 

Tliis cape is very frequently, but erroneously, stated to be the "Clarke's Point 
of View," as described by Clarke in the winter of 1805-^6. — (See remarks upon TUla- 
mook Head.) 

In the Coast Survey reconnaissance of 1853 the northern part of this cape is 
placed in latitude 45° 30', longitude 123° 58', and stretching southward two miles 
to the cluster of rocks above described. 

We applied the name to this cape in 1857. 

TILLAMOOK BAY. 

The entrance of this bay is about four miles north of Cape Meares, and in 
latitude 45© 34', longitude 123° 57', both approximate. From Cape Meares the 
land falls to a straight, low, narrow ridge of sand dunes running northwest by west, 
and covered with spruce for three miles ; then with grass and bushes for another mile 
to the entrance to Tillamook Bay. The hillocks of this peninsula appear to be 
18* 
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only forty or fifty feet high. The north side of the ^itranoe to this bay rises 
sharply to wooded hills, twelve hundred feet high. Jnst inside the entrance, and 
on the sonth face of the hills, is a bright green spar destitute of timber, from the 
lower iMirt of the hills to the water's edge. This spar, named Green Hill, is a 
prominent feature in recognizing the entrance and in crossing the bar. The highest 
part of this hill that is destitute of trees is about four hundred and twenty-one 
feet. 

Upon the Coast Survey chart there is laid down a single rock four miles south- 
ward of the entrance, and three-quarters of a mile off the beach. About one and 
a half miles north of the bar, by estimation, is a double-headed rock, connected with 
the beach at low water, with no rocky ground near. These rocks are gray, about 
eighty feet high, and seen projected against the bright sand beach from which the 
wood commences to cover the hills. The southern one has an aroh through it, as 
seen from the south. 

The entrance to Tillamook Bay is six hundred yards wide, but the channel 
between the twelve feet curves is only one hundred and thirty-five yards wide. 
The narrowest part, with a depth of from four to eight flAthoms, is close to the 
foot of the Green Hill, and the breakers always show the south side of the channeL 
The two points of the entrance are north one-quarter west and south one-quarter 
east of each other. 

The bar in April 1867 lay southwest by west half west one and a third mile 
from the foot of Green Hill, and three-quarters of a mile southwest by south half 
south from the nearest part of the north head. The channel was narrow but quite 
straight, and a depth of fifteen feet could be carried across the bar at low water. 
Outside the bar the depth increased rapidly to five fathoms in an eighth of a mile, 
and one mile outside the bar the depth was nineteen fathoms. The directions for 
entering were to bring the highest part of Green Hill to bear northeast by east, 
and run for it over the bar. After crossing the bar, gradually haul for the 
lower part of the hilL When its extremity bears north-northwest steer for 
the eastern shore of the south point, running close to it in twenty-six feet water, 
with a hard, fine sand bar, with only four feet upon it two hundred yards from 
the shoro. 

The geographical position of the Ooast Survey station at the base of Green 
Hill was determined approximately, and is in — 

O ' 

Latitude 45 32.8 north. 

Longitude 123 57.9 west. 

Or, in time 8 15 52. 

The computed magnetic variation for January 1868, was 20^ 40' east, and the 
increase about 1' yearly. 

The United States Coast Survey published in 1867 a chart of this bay and 
entrance. 
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TIDES AT TILLAMOOK BAY. 



The two tides of the same day are generally unequal in proportion to the 
moon^s declination. The times and heights can be obtained approximately fix)m 
the following table : 





Moon's upper meridian passage. 


Moon's lower meridian passage. 


Moon's deoUnAtion. 


High water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 




Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height 


Grcatost north 


H, M. 
11 13 
13 30 
13 44 


Feet 
7.3 
7.0 
6.3 


H. M. 
18 45 
18 40 

17 58 


Feet 

—0.6 

0.3 

3.0 


m if. 
13 44 

18 30 
11 13 


Feet 
6.3 
7.0 
7.3 


H, Jf. 

17 58 

18 40 
18 45 


Feet, 
3.0 


Zero 


0.3 


GreatMt south 


—0.0 







The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage to give 
the time of high or low water. The time of the moon's upper meridian passage is 
given in the Almanac, and the time of its lower meridian passage is the middle 
between two successive upper passages. The heights are given in feet and tenths, 
and show the rise above the level of the average of the lowest low waters, to which 
level the soundings on the chart are given. 

Spring tides. — ^At the full and change of the moon the high waters will be 0.5" 
foot higher than the above, and the low waters 0.7 foot lower. 

Neap tides, — ^At the moon's first and last quarters the high waters will be 0.5 
foot lower, and the low waters will not fall as low by 0.7 foot. 

Inside the entrance of Tillamook Bay its general direction is southeast by 
south half south for two and a half miles, then east five-eighths south for two and 
a quarter miles. It rapidly expands as it stretches southward, and there is a 
small shallow cove lying to the northward and eastward of the parallel of Green 
Hill. The bay is mostly occupied by flats that are bare at low water. The princi- 
pal channel through it runs from the inside of the south point of the entrance 
towards the southeast part of the bay ; and after reaching the middle of the bay, 
just south of Mematnet head, it runs parallel with the eastern shore at an average 
distance of half a mile, until abreast of Shell Point, when it runs southward a 
short distance and abruptly turns to the southeast, running close along shore. It 
is said that vessels drawing eight or ten feet of water can go up the slue about six 
miles above the head of the bay at high water. Up to 1867 there had been three 
vessels built here, the largest about forty tons burden. One of these was 
engaged, in 1867, in making occasional trips to Portland for flour and other sup- 
plies. The exports consist of a little butter and' some few hides. The whole 
imports and exports do not exceed fifty tons yearly. There is a considerable 
amount of timber, consisting of spruce, fir, hemlock and cedar, adjacent to the 
bay, but as yet nothing has been- done to develop its value. 

Tebenkoff has a deep indentation of the coast in the position of Tillamook 
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Bay, and gives the rocks to the southward and those to the north. Emptying 
into the southern part of this bight he has the river Nikas. 

NEHALEM BIVEB. 

About one and a half miles north of Tillamook Bar stand the double-headed 
rocks described above ; thence the coast runs ten or eleven miles nearly straight 
to Cape Falcon, receiving a considerable stream called the Nehalem Kiver. 

The opening to this stream is in latitude 45° 41J', approximately, and for 
three miles from its mouth it lies parallel and close under the west side of a bluff 
covered with timber and running nearly north and south. Around the northwest 
point of the bluff the stream comes sharply from the eastward and is about three- 
quarters of a mile in width at high water, with eighteen feet depth at that stage of 
tide. Between the river and the sea lies a long, narrow strip of sand dunes, hav- 
ing a breadth of four hundred yards and a general elevation of twenty five feet. 
At the southern extremity of the sand dunes the point runs one mile further at low 
water. Abreast this point the river contracts its width to two hundred yards with 
very little depth of water, while upon the bar the sea breaks almost unceasingly. 
Inside and abreast the southernmost sand dunes there is as much as thiity fe^t 
depth of water, with a rocky ledge on the eastern side. 

The entrance to the river from the bar to the northwest point of the bluff was 

* 

examined by the Coast Survey in 1868. 

In July 1867, when passing northward close along the coast we found the 
Nehalem entering abreast of a red break in the low wooded bluff about six miles 
north of Tillamook Bar. It comes from the northward about one mile close under 
the bluff, with a low narrow sand-tongue between it and the ocean. The inside 
bluff retreats eastward and thence this tongue increases in height northward and 
becomes covered with grass and trees. Inside of it the Nehalem spreads into a 
lagoon four miles wide with a length of eight miles, where it decreases in width. 
The general direction of the lagoon is north-northeast. The hills behind the 
Nehalem appear cut by many valleys. The tongue forming the ocean boundary 
to the lagoon runs north-northwest to a double-headed peak, about tlu'ee-quart<irs 
of a mile south of Cape Falcon. This i)eak (about twelve hundred feet high) is 
grass-covered to the summit, with a few burnt trees in the gorges. It is known 
by the Indian name of Ne-ah-kah-nie. At the base, on the south side of the 
mountains, is a large house. 

Tebenkoff has a stream, designated the river Nuhalem, emptying in latitude 
450 54', but this position is close under Tillamook Head. 

Clarke, when about five miles south of Tillamook Head, says that the princi- 
pal town of the Edllamucks is situated twenty miles lower (south,) at the entrance 
to a creek called Nielee, expanding into a bay which he named Killamucks Bay. 
Upon this bay were several Killamuck towns. Killamuck Kiver is at the head of 
the bay, one hundred yards wide and veiy rai)id ; but having no i)erpendicular fall, 
is a great avenue for trade. There ai-e two small villages of KiUamucks settled 
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above it« mouth, and the whole trading portion of the tribe ascend it till by a 
short portage they carry their canoes to the Columbia Valley, and descend the 
Multnomah to Wappatoo Island. This information he obtained from Indians and 
traders. On this short expedition he made aU his distances from Cape Disappoint- 
ment and Point Adams too great, and reducing the fore-mentioned twenty miles 
by the i)roper proportion, it would give us thirteen miles as about the position of 
the Nehalem. His name seems to agree with this, but the description applies to 
what is generally known as Tillamook Bay. 

It was in this vicinity that Meares stood in for an anchorage, (July 1788,) 
until he found bottom in ten fathoms, but hauled out again and named the place 
Quicksand Bay, and the adjoining headland north Cape Grenville. 

CAPE FALCON, OB FALSE TILLAMOOK. 

The northern part of this headland lies in latitude 45° 47', longitude 123^ 58'. 
Upon passing close by it in 1857, we judged it to be not less than three thousand 
feet high, with the sea face coming precipitously to the ocean, and off it lie two 
prominent rocky islets. As seen from the southward, the top is irregular, 
while the hills inshore fall away. Like some other points on the Oregqn coast, 
the southern face of the cape is destitute of trees, but covered with a thick growth 
of grass, bushes, and fern. Two miles south of it is a stretch of sand beach and 
sand dunes, behind which is the Nehalem Eiver. 

A few miles eastward of the cape is a very broken mountain. 

Twenty- one miles, west by north three-quarters north, from the cape the Coast 
Survey chart gives a sounding of eighty-five fathoms over muddy bottom ; and 
another of one hundred and thirty fathoms, same bottom, twenty-seven miles west 
half north from the cape. 

From Cape Lookout to this headland a depth of twenty fathoms may goner- 
ally be found a mile from shore ; but, as upon the whole coast, a heavy regular 
swell always rolls in from the we«t. 

In 1775, Heceta placed a headland in latitude 45° 43', to which he gave the 
appellation Cape Falcon. According to his description it had a rocky islet lying 
off it. In 1853 Davidson applied this name to the cape as far preferable to using 
the term "false" to capes, bays, &c., the names of which were at first uncertain. 

In 1788, Meares called this Cape Grenville. 

Tlie Indian name for the double-peaked mountain about three-quarters of a 
mile southward of it, is Ne-ah-kah-nie. 

TILLAMOOK HEAD. 

This prominent cai)e, in latitude 45° 58', is twelve miles north-northwest from 
Cape Falcon, and nineteen miles southeast by south half south from Cape Disap- 
pointment. The coast from Cape Falcon curves two miles eastward; is bold and 
rugged, guarded by many high rocky islets and reefs, and in several places bor- 
dered by a low sand beach at the base of the cliffs. Two miles south of the head, 
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Clarke (1805-^6) locates a creek, eighty yards wide at its mouth, which he calls 
Ecola or Whale Creek, l^'rom the south bar of the Columbia Biver the summit of 
Tillamook appears flat for some distance back, and has an estimated height of two 
thousand Ave hundred feet. Off the face of the cape, which is very steep, lie sev- 
eral rocky islets. One of them is high and rugged, and stands out about a mile 
from the southwest face. Around it the water is believed to be deep, as, during a 
thick fog in 1853, we came almost upon it in the Coast Survey steamer; but inside 
of it lie several high rocks. Prom Columbia Eiver Bar two rocks can be distinctly 
seen apparently off this head, the inner being the larger, and its apparent distance 
from the head about half the apparent height of the cape. Whether the smaller 
is the one off Cape Palcon, we did not determine. As seen from the southward 
th^ large rock has a perpendicular face to the westward, and slopes to the east It 
is the resort of thousands of seals. 

Prom Cape Palcon to the large, rocky islet off Tillamook Head, the line ot 
soundings increases regularly from sixteen to thirty fathoms; and thence to the 
south bar of Columbia Eiver, they range from twenty-two to thirteen, and sud- 
denly shoal, near the bar, to three fathoms. Eleven miles northwest by north one- 
third north from Tillamook Head, the Coast Survey chart has a sounding in sixty 
£a.thoms over sandy bottom; smd seventeen miles southwest one-third west from the 
head there is a depth of eighty fathoms, over muddy bottom. Prom flfteen to 
eighteen miles west by south from TiUamook Head, La P^rouse got soundings 
in eighty fathoms over muddy bottom. 

This cape is a good landmark for making the mouth of the Columbia Biver, 
no such high headland occurring on the coast northward of it for over seventy 
miles; and before being up with it, the moderately high land of Cax>e Disappoint- 
ment is seen and made as two islands. 

The face of the cape is much broken, and formed principally of yellow clay, 
presenting a bright appearance in the sunlight. Clarke says that twelve hundred 
feet above the ocean occurs a stratum of white earth, then (1805-'6) used by the 
Indians as paint; and that the hillsides slip away in masses of fifty to one hundred 
acres at a time. Upon the top of the cape he found good, sound, solid tree« grow- 
ing to a height of two hundred and ten feet, with diameters of from eight to twelve 
feet. Prom Tillamook Head southward many miles was the country of the Killa- 
muck Indians, then estimated to number a thousand people, and ha\4ug fifty 
houses. 

In latitude 45° 55' La P6rouse speaks of a cape formed by a round-topped 
mountain, as the Cape Bedondo of the Spaniards. It bore east 5° south, true, from 
his position. The Coast Survey chart has a mountain eight miles east-northeast 
from the head. 

De Mofras calls it the Cap K S. de la Lux. 

This is the head which is properly called " Clarke's Point of View.'' 

Some recent maps erroneously call this Cape Lookout. 

The coast from Point Orford to Tillamook Head is well diversified by high 
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hills and valleys, presenting a country well watered by nnmerous small streams 
emptying into the ocean. It is densely covered with various woods, and for a few 
miles inland, looks favorably from the deck of a vessel. Some distance in the inte- 
rior, ranges of mountains occur, the general direction of which appears to be par- 
allel with the coast-line, which attained its greatest elevation and compactness 
between Gape Falcon and Tillamook Head; after which a sudden and marked 
change takes place, and a stretch of low sandy coast commences, and runs for 
nearly one hundred miles northward, only broken by Gape Disappointment. The 
high mountains of the interior are, hoirever, seen over this low shore. 

GOLUMBIA ErVEE. 

POINT ADAMS. 

Two miles northward of Tillamook Head commences a peculiar line of low 
sandy ridges, running parallel to the beach towards Point Adams, and appearing 
like huge sand waves covered with grass and fern. Between some of them run 
small creeks, while the country behind is low, swampy, and covered with wood and 
an almost impenetrable undergrowth. About three miles north of the head, Clarke 
says, a beautiful stream empties, with a strong rapid current. It is eighty-five 
yards wide, and has three feet at its shallowest crossing. 

Point Adams is low and sandy, covered with bushes and trees to the line of 
sand beach and low dunes; and although it is reported to have washed away over 
half a mile since 1841, we find comparatively small changes since the survey of 
Broughton in 1792. 

The geographical position of the flag-staff of Fort Stevens is : 

Latitude 46 12 24.0 north. 

Longitude 123 56 47.8 west. 

Or,intime 8 15 47.2 

This position is on the northeast part of the point, about half a mile from the 
ocean beach. 

Fort Stevens is built on Point Adams. 

No light-house exists here, but the necessity for one has been so repeatedly 
urged, that we cannot refrain from calling attention to a few £a<;ts bearing upon 
the question. Off this point, southwest by south three and a quarter miles, lies 
(1852) the bar of the south channel, through which the far greater portion of the 
trade has passed ; and all vessels use this point as a standard point for their ranges. 
During the early part of the evening, dense fogs formed over the waters of Gray^s 
and Shoalwater Bays are brought southward by the summer winds, and roll over 
Disappointment, which they completely shut in before reaching across the river, 
so that a vessel might make a light on Ponit Adams when the other cape was invisi- 
ble ; but if both lights were visible a vessel could hold any required position at 
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night near either bar, and run in and take a pilot npon the first opportunity; for 
it would be assuming too great a risk to enter the river at night, or without a 
pilot. 

This point was called Cape Frondoso by Ileceta, who discovered but did not 
enter this river in August 1775; and named Adams's Point by Captain Gray, in 
1792. The Indian name of the point is Kla&t-sop. It is now called Point Adams. 

The beach around Point Adams and to the southward some distance is usually 
called Clatsop Beach. Upon it, many years ago, before the whites occupied the 
country, a Chinese or Japanese junk, with many hands and a cargo of beeswax, 
was cast ashore and went to pieces ; but the crew were saved. In support of this 
Indian tradition, there are occasionally, after great storms, pieces of this wax 
thrown ashore, coated with sand and bleached nearly white. Formerly a great deal 
was found, but now it is rarely met with. Belcher mentions having a specimen. 
Many people on the Columbia possess them, and we have seen several pieces. In 
a late work* tliis wreck has been confounded with another that took place near 
Cape Flattery. 

• Perry^s Japan. 



COAST AND SHORES OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY AND 
OPPOSITE SHORE OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

The north side of the Columbia Eiver forms part of Washington Territory. 
It was the southern boundary of Vancouver's "New Georgia," 1792. 

This cape is the only headland that breaks the low line of shore from Tiller 
mook to latitude 47° 20'. It presents a geological formation not before met with 
on the seaboard, being composed of horizontal columnar basalt rising to an eleva- 
tion of two hundred and eighty-seven feet, disposed in a succession of huge round 
hills, broken on the sea front by short strips of sand beach, and covering an irregu- 
lar area of about three miles by one. The sea faces of all the hills and irregularly 
projecting knobs rise perpendicularly for many feet, and then slope slightly inshore 
to narrow ridges. They are destitute of trees, but are covered with grass, fern, 
and bushes. The soil is thin but excellent. Inshore of these crests the trees 
commence; and their tops reaching above the summits of the hills, increase their 
apparent height. The inshore slope of the hills is more gentle, so that x)aths can 
be eiisily carried to their tops. In 1851 an ox-team road was opened by the Coast 
Survey to the summit of the cape. When the evening fogs from the northern bays 
do not cover the cape, a dense fog sometimes rolls down the river about sunrise, 
enveloping everything below the top of the cape, so that the summit appears like 
an islet in a sea of mist. The evening fogs have often been known to last for five 
weeks, without a single clear night. 

From the southward, off Tillamook Head, Cape Disappointment is made as 
two round-topped islands. Approached from the northwest, it rises in a similar 
manner. From the west and southwest it appears projected upon the mountains 
inshore of it; but the slightest haze in the atmosphere brings it out in sharp relief. 
The isolated position of this headland, and the seaward face of its bold, treeless 
cliffs, form a peculiar feature of a long stretch of coast. As it is basaltic, and pre- 
sents an almost iron front to river and sea, it is impossible that ^4n the memory of 
many. Cape Disappointment has been worn away some hundred feet by the sea 
and strong currents that run by if* 

On the beach inside of the cape is a deposit of auriferous and ferruginous ^' black 
sand," the flakes of gold being small and very scarce. This black sand, by the 
iron contained in it, causes a local disturbance in the magnetic variation amount- 
ing to 26^.2; the variation being less by that amount than the declination found 
on the summit of the cape. 

* United States exploring expedition, 1841. 
19» 
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CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The lighthouse is not upon the top of the cape, but' upon a spur a little 
to the west of the southeast point, and about ninety-five feet below the highest 
part. The tower is whitewashed, and being forty feet in height, and projected 
against a dark green background, shows well in daylight. The focal plane of the 
lens is one hundred and ninety-two feet above the mean level of the sea. 

The light is a fixed white light, of the first order of Fresnel ; was first exhib- 
ited October 15, 1856, and shows from sunset to sunrise. Under a favorable state 
of the atmosphere it should be seen from a height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 21 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 22^ miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 23| miles. 

60 feet at a distance of 26^ miles. 

Its geographical position, as determined by the Coast Survey, is — 

Latitude 46 16 32.7 north. 

Longitude 124 02 13 west. 

Or, in time 8 16 08.9 

Magnetic variation, 2(P 45' east, in July 1851, with a yearly increase of 1'. 

Counting round seaward from the south, it commands the horizon for about 
135 degrees; that is, from south-southeast to northwest one-quarter west, so that 
vessels coming from the northward cannot see the light until nearly in the lati- 
tude of the river. In July 1867, determined from sea the bearing of the light 
at night, when it was shut in by the higher part of the cape, to be southeast 
quarter east. Placed on the top of the cai)e, it could have been easily made to 
show over the northwest part of it, and would also have commanded the entire 
river and Baker's Bay. 

From Cape Disappointment we have the following bearings and distances of 
objects to the northward : 

Point Grenville, northwest by north half north, 62 miles. 

Destruction Island, northwest by north, 84 miles. 

Flattery Bocks, northwest five-sixths north, 118 miles. 

The last line passes tangent to the coast in latitude 47° 58', where there are 
two well-marked rocks, which will be hereafter described. 

FOa-BELL AT CAPE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A fog-bell of sixteen hundred pounds has been placed on the bluff in advance 
of the light-tower, and is sounded during foggy or other thick weather, night and 
day. The machinery is on a level with the ground, in a frame building, white- 
washed, and with the front open to receive the bell, which strikes nine consecu- 
tive blows each minute. 



^i 
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The primary astronomical station of the Coast Survey is on the highest part of 
the southern extremity of the cape. Its geographical position is — 

o // 

Latitude 46 16 35.2 north. 

Longitude 124 02 00.8 west. 

h. m, 8. 

Or, in time 8 16 08.1. 

From Cape Orford to Cape Disappointment the extent of ocean shore-line is 
not less than two hundred and eighty-five miles. 

In August 1775, this cape was placed by Heceta in latitude 46° 17', and called 
Cape San Roque. 

In July 1788, it was called Cape Disappointment by Meares, and placed in 
latitude 46o lO' "by an indifferent observation." It was called Cape Hancock by 
Gray, in 1792, and the entrance placed in latitude 46° 17'. He, however, changed 
this name to Disappointment upon hearing that Meares had so named it. 

In 1792 it was placed in latitude 46° 19' by Vancouver. 

On the Pacific coast it is and has been known by no other name than Cape 
Disappointment. 

The Indian name for the cape is Kdh-eese. 

THE BABS AND ENTEANCE TO THE COLUMBIA EIVEB. 

The entrance to Columbia Eiver is five miles wide between the nearest parts 
of Cape Disappointment and Point Adams, bearing north west by west one-quarter 
west, and southeast by east one-quarter east of each other. But the passage is 
greatly obstructed by shifting shoals, which lie two or three miles outside of the 
line joining the two points. The numerous surveys that have been made of this 
river at different times prove so conclusively the great changes constantly going 
on in the channels through the shoals, that no sailing directions that may be pre- 
pared can be relied upon for any great length of time. The best advice that can 
be given mariners is, when up with the bar wait for a pilot 

Up to October 1857, the mail and coast steamers entered by the south chan- 
nel, parallel with and close to the beach south of Point Adams. But in that month 
this channel, which had been gradually narrowing as it approached Point Adams, 
suddenly closed, and remained closed until 1868, obliging vessels to use the north 
channel. But in the early part of 1868 it again opened, and had then more water 
upon the bar than the north channel, which in former times had the best depth. 
The north channel, although it gives a detour of some miles, has a straight chan- 
nel over the bar, and from the unwearing nature of the cape does not change its 
position so much. Sailing vessels cannot beat into the south channel against the 
summer winds blowing from the northwest ; so they are obliged to use the north 
channel. But they almost invariably come out through the former; as with the 
prevailing wind they can easily fetch out by the point of Clatsop Spit, and then 
have a fair wind over the bar. 

During heavy weather, and especially in winter, the sea breaks with ter- 
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rific fury from northwest of Cape Disappointment, well to the southward of Point 
Adams. The mail steamers have sometimes to wait days for the smallest show of 
an opening to get in ; and sailing vessels have laid off the entrance six weeks, 
waiting for a fair opportunity to enter. Many lie inside for weeks imable to get 
out. The mail steamers, by exerting all their power, sometimes drive through the 
combers, but have their decks swept fore and aft by every sea. Few places pre- 
sent a scene of more wildness than this bar during a southeast gale, contrasting 
strongly with many times during the summer, when not a breaker is to be seen on 
the shoalest spots. What is most needed here is a powerful propeller tug, which 
the amount of trade would assuredly wari'ant, when we know that the much 
smaller trade of Humboldt Bay supports handsomely a tug for that bar. In bad 
weather the pilot-boats cannot venture out, but a steamer might. The mail 
steamers, to avoid 'delay, carry a bar pilot with them. 

On the authority of the pilots, it is said that about June, duriog the season of 
freshets, fresh water can be taken up for the use of vessels on the bar. 

When off the entrance, in fine, clear weather, the beautiful snowy peak of 
Mount St. Helens shows over the lowest part of the land inside, apparently 
in the middle of the river valley. (See view.) It is very regular in outline, 
and presents a pjTamidal appearance, having a base equal to either side. It is 
over seventy-five miles to the eastward of the entrance to the river, and its height 
is estimated at thirteen thousand five hundred feeL It is volcanic, and occasionally 
discharges voliunes of smoke* 

The current — Off Sandy Island, in the south channel, the strength of the ebb 
current was measured in 1851, and found to be nearly five and a half miles per 
hour. 

The observations made by the Coast Survey in 1868, however, show a 
maximum velocity of only 3.4 miles in the same position. These observations 
were carefidly made, and show the direction and velocity of the current during 
each quarter of the ebb and flood, from the bar to Astoria. 

These observations show, first, that there is no jslack- water at the change of 
tides from flood to ebb ; secondly, that off the entrance to the north channel the 
maximum velocity of the flood is two miles i>er hour, and the set east-southeast ; 
the maximum velocity of the ebb is 2.3 miles, and the set southwest by south half 
south, almost exactly in the direction of the axis of the channel. In the north 
channel, between the middle sands and the southwest point of the north breakers, 
the velocity of the flood was 2.5 miles, and its set east by south, or nearly across 
the channel. The velocity of the ebb was 2.7 miles, and its set southwest half 
west, directly down the channel. Off Cape Disappointment, between it and Sul- 
phur Spit, (where Belcher grounded,) the under-current of the flood set north by 
east ; and the surface ebb set southwest half south, with a velocity of 3.1 miles. 
About a mile to the eastward, however, with Cape Disappointment light-house 
bearing west-southwest, the velocity of the ebb increases to 4.4 miles per hour, 
setting west by south, exactly toward Cai)e Disappointment. There is here veiy 
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little flood-current. At the junction of the north and south channels, one mile 
exist of Sand Island, the flood was east by south half south one and a half miles per 
hour; and the ebb, west half north, four miles per hour. 

Off the south channel entrance, one and a half miles southeast of the south 
end of the middle sands, the ebb attains a velocity of two miles per hour, with a 
set at its maximum, south half west. The flood sets east-southeast, when it 
attains its greatest velocity, which is 1.3 miles. Off the northwest end of Clatsop 
Spit, flood, at its maximum, sets east by north half north, at the rate of 1.4 miles; 
and the ebb, southwest half west, three miles i)er hour. In mid-channel, southeast 
of the eastern end of Sand Island, the ebb attains a velocity of 3.4 miles, and sets 
west by south ; while the flood at its maximum sets east half north, with a velocity 
of 1.9 miles. This is very nearly the same position where, in 1851, the velocity 
was found to be nearly five and a half miles. 

The following table wiU show the set and velocity of the ebb and flood during 
each quarter, between the bar and Astoria. It wiU be found of great use to 
mariners. 

Current Stations in Columbia River. 
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The positions of the above stations are marked ui)on the Coast Survey chart 
of the river. 
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The f^eneral descripton of the channels in 1868 is found on pages 155 to 160, 
but the following disposition of the buoys for entering the south channel is given, 
because in 1869 no material change was rei)orted except in one case, where the buoy 
will be replaced before this is published. 

BUOYS FOB ENTEBINa COLUMBIA BIYEB BY THE SOUTH CHANNEL. 

No. 1. — Outer buoy, mammoth, first class, black and white vertical stripes, in 
twelve fathoms of water. Cape Disapx)ointment light-house bears nori:h by west 
half west. Point Adams bears northeast, distant four miles. Red buoy bears north, 
distant two and one-fourth miles. 

No. 2. — Mammoth buoy, first class, red, off Clatsoff Spit, in five and one half 
fathoms water. Cape Disappointment light-house bears north-northwest three- 
quarters west ; Point Adams bears east one-quarter north, distant three miles ; 
west end of Sand Island bears north by east, distant one and three-fourths 
miles. 

No. 3. — ^Inside, iron buoy, black, marking the western extremity of middle 
ground in three fathoms of water. Light-house bears west by north half north. 
Point Adams bears southwest half south, distance one mUe. Sand Island bears 
west-northwest, distance three miles* 

No. 4. — Iron buoy, black, marking north side of Tansey Point, in fifteen feet of 
water. Last buoy bears west by north half north, one and three-fourths miles ; 
Scarborough HiU, north-northwest, three-fourths mile; Tansey Point, south by 
west, three-fourths mile. 

Ko. 5. — Iron buoy, black, marking north side of channel, off Smith's Point, in 
fifteen feet of water; last buoy bears west half south, distant one and one-half 
miles; Smith's Point, bears east-southeast, distant one and one-fourth mUes; Point 
Ellis, north by west one-quarter north. 

No. 6. — Spar buoy, black, marking north side of channel abreast of Astoria in 
twelve feet of water. Astoria Point bears southwest three-quarters west. Point 
Ellis bears northwest by north. Distance firom Plavel's Wharf one-third of a 
mile. 

No. 7. — Spar buoy, white, marking a ledge of rocks above Astoria, in thirteen 

feet of water. Distance from last buoy, one-half mile. Distance from Flavel's 
Wharf, three-fourths mile. 

Buoys in Woody lalandj channel of Cathlamet Bay. 

, No. 8. — Spar buoy, white, in sixteen feet of water. Tongue Point bears south- 
west half south, distance one and one-fourth miles. Next white buoy (above) north- 
east three-quarters east, distant one mile. 

No. 9. — Spar buoy, white, in sixteen feet of water. Tongue Point bears south- 
west. Bumside's House, southeast one-quarter south. Next buoy above, black, 
bears east by north three-quarters north, distant three-fourths mile. 

No. 10. — Spar buoy, black, in twelve feet of water. Tongue Point bears south- 
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west lialf west; Bumside's House, southeast by south; next buoy above, white, 
northeast by east, three-fourths mile. 

No. 11. — Spar buoy, white, in seventeen feet of water. Tongue Point bears 
southwest three-quarters west; Yellow Spot, north one-quarter east; next buoy 
above, white, northeast seven-eighths mile. 

No. 12. — Spar buoy, white, in eighteen feet of water. Jim Crow's Point bears 
northeast one-quarter east; Yellow Spot, north by west one-quarter north; next 
buoy above, black, east by north one-quarter north, two miles. 

No. 13. — Spar buoy, black, in three and one-half fathoms of water. Jim Crow's 
Point bears north-northeast ; Eock Kuoll, west by north half north. 

TIDES OF THE COLUMBIA BFVEB. 

At Astoria the corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of 
the moon's transit and the time of high water, is 12^. 42m. The mean rise and 
fall of tides is 6.1 feet, of spring tides, 7.4 feet, and of neap tides, 4.6 feet. The 
mean duration of the flood is 6h. 03m., of ebb, 6h. 28m., and of the stand, Oh. 33m. 
The average difference between the corrected establishments of the a. m. and p. m. 
tides of the same day is 1^. 02m. for high water, and Oh. 52m. for low water. The 
differences when the moon's declination is greatest are 1^. 38m. and 1^. 15m., respec- 
tively. The average difference in height of those two tides is 1.4 feet for the high 
waters, and 2.3 feet for the low waters. When the moon's declination is gieatest 
those differences are 1.9 feet and 3.7 feet, respectively. The average difference 
of the higher high and lower low waters of the same day is 7.9 feet, and when 
the moon's declination is greatest, 8.9 feet. The higher high tide in the twenty- 
four hours occurs about 12A. 11m. after the moon's upper transit, (southing,) when 
the moon's declination is north, and about 0^. 15m. before, when south. The lower 
of the low waters occurs about seven and a half hours after the higher high water. 
The greatest observed difference between the two low waters of one day was 5.1 
feet, and the greatest difference between the higher high and lower low waters of 
one day was 11.5 feet. 

The two tides of the same day are generally unequal in proportion to the 
moon's declination. The time and height can be obtained approximately from the 
following table: 





Moon's upper meridian passage. 




Moon's deolinatioii. 


High water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 




IntervaL 


Height 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Greatest north 


H.M. 

12 4 

13 5 
13 16 


Feet 
&1 
7.5 
6.5 


jr. If. 

19 39 
19 14 
18 38 


Feet 
—0.4 
0.8 
2.5 


JET. If. 
13 16 
12 5 
12 4 


Feet 
6.5 
7.5 

&1 

• 


IT. Jf. 

18 38 

19 14 
19 39 


Feet 
Sl5 


Zero '. 


0.8 


Greatest south 


—0.4 











The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage to give 
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the time of high or low water. The time of the moon's upper meridian passage is 
given in the Almanac, and the time of its lower meridian passage is the middle 
between two successive upper passages. The heights are given in feet and tenths, 
and show the rise above the level of the average of the lowest waters ; to which 
level the soundings on the chart are given. 

Spring tides, — At the full and change of the moon the high waters will be 0.8 
foot higher than the above, and the low waters 0.5 foot lower. 

J^eap tides. — ^At the moon's first and last quarters the high waters wiU be 0.8 
foot lower, and the low waters will not fall as low by 0.5 foot. 

The tide on the bars of the north and south channels makes nearly fifty min- 
utes earlier than at Astoria. 

POINTS INSIDE OF COLUMBIA BtVEB ENTRANCE. 

Sand Island. — This island, the first met with after passing the bar, is about 
one and a quarter miles long, and is separated at high water into two parts. 
These two parts lie east-northeast and west-southwest of each other, and are 
about four hundred and thirty yards apart. They consist of loose sand raised a 
few feet above the river, and covered with trees, drift-logs, &c. From the west- 
em end of Sand Island a sand-bar, three-quarters of a mile long and bare at low 
water, extends in a west-southwest direction; and from the end of this bare spit 
the great Middle Sands make out, separating the north and south channels. 

Chinook Pointy on the northern side of the river, lies north by east two and 
three-quarters miles from Point Adams, and east quarter north four and three- 
quarters miles from Cape Disappointment. It is a long, low sand strip at the base 
of the high wooded hills behind it. One of the hiUs, called Scarborough, is 
readily recognized by a great part of its southern slope being destitute of trees 
and covered with fern; no other hiU near this vicinity possesses this peculiar 
feature. 

A number of fishing and Indian huts are situated upon the Chinook beach, 
the people being engaged in catching and curing salmon, with which the waters 
abound. The mode of catching them is by means of nets; those of Indian con- 
struction being made of twine spun from the fibres of the spruce roots, and some- 
times from a peculiar grass obtained from northern coast Indians. The mode of 
curing is very rude and inefficient, and thousands of barrels that have been ship- 
ped have proved worthless. There is no reason why this should not become a 
large and profitable branch of business. The fish are the largest on the coast, 
often exceeding eighty pounds in weight. We have purchased them weighing 
between fifty and sixty pounds, caught upon the beach at the sea base of Cape 
Disappointment. They commence to run about the end of May, and become 
remarkably plentiful by the third week in June. The Indians suppose that the 
salmon, coming directly from the ocean, linger about the entrance several weeks 
before starting up the river, because they require time to become accustomed to 
the fresh water; attributing to a wrong cause this normal habit of the salmon. 
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Chinook Point was the special location of the once powerful tribe of Chinook 
Indians, and here the celebrated one-eyed chief, Concomly, held sway. The tribe 
has dwindled to less than a hundred persons — men, women, and children — and 
they are poor, miserable, drunken, diseased wretches. 

The point was called Village Point by Broughton, in 1792. 

In 1839 it was caUed Chenoke Point by Belcher. The Indian name is N6se- 
to-ilse. 

Paint EllieBy on the northern side of the river, is two and three-quarters miles 
nearly east of Chinook Point; the sand beach between the two being in some 
places nearly a mile wide, running at the base of the hills, and surrounding a 
large lagoon near Chinook. From Point Adams it bears northeast, distant four 
and a third miles. 

Behind Point Ellice rise two hills, the southern of which is used as a range 
with Point Adams for denoting the entrance to the south channel, but, of course, 
the relative positions vary with every change of the bar. 

It was called Ellis Point by Belcher in 1839, and Point Ellice by the United 
States exploring expedition in 1841, and this 8i)eUing is found upon all recent 
maps, being named after Edward Ellice, then one of the directors of the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

The Indian name is Ko-wehtl-kai-ilse. 

Toung^s Pointj on the southern side of the river, is the first point made after 
passing eastward of Clatsop Beach. Immediately behind it the land is high and 
densely wooded; and around its southern face opens Young's Eiver. 

It was called "Point George'^ by Broughton in 1792; "George Poinf^ by 
Belcher in 1839; "Young's Point" by the United States exploring expedition i^i 
1841; "Smith's Point" by the Coast Survey, in the triangulation of 1852; but it 
is, we believe, generally known as Young's Point. 

Astor Painty on the southern side of the river, lies east three-quarters north, 
distant five and a third miles from Point Adams. It is low at the river bank, but 
has moderately high wooded land behind it. The southern channel passes close 
to it. The name is derived from a Coast Survey triangulation and secondary 
astronomical station upon it, but it is in reality a part of Young's Point. 

The geographical x)osition of the station, which is about a quarter of a mile 
westward of the bay, in front of the town, is: 

Latitude 46 11 27.6 north. 

Longitude 123 49 31.7 west. 

h. fit. 8, 

Or, in time 8 15 18.1, 

Tangue Painty on the southern side of the river, bears east-northeast eight and 
three-quarters miles from Point Adams, and northeast one-third east three and a 
half miles from Astor Point. It is a high, bold bluff covered with trees, and con- 
20« 
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nected with the main by a moderately low, narrow strip of land. As first made, 
off the entrance, it appears like a low wooded island. Close to it runs the Woody 
Island channel, which is plainly foreshadowed in Belcher's survey of the river. 
The Indian name of Tongue Point is Soo-kum-its-^-ak. 

Just above Astor Point is situated the town of Astoria, now a thriving com- 
mercial place. The custom-house is located here, and it is connected with Salem, 
the capital of the State, by a military road. Vessels bound up the river here 
exchange the "bar pilot '^ for a "river pilot." About the distance between 

Astor and Tongue Points lies the wreck of the ship Silver de Grace upon a dan- 
gerous rock, close in to which the channel goes, and around which the current 
runs with great velocity either way at half tide. 

Cape Broughton is on the north side of the river, north-northwest three and a 
quarter miles from Tongue Point, and northeast one-quarter east five and three- 
quarters miles from Point Ellice. 

It was named by Belcher in 1839, but was called Gray's Point by the United 
States exploring expedition. 

On the Coast Survey charts it is called Cape Broughton. 

The head between Point Ellice and Cape Broughton was named Chatham 
Head in 1839. 

Ora}f8 Bay lies to the northeast of Cape Broughton, and was named in 1792 in 
honor of Captain Gray. 

Youn^% Bay lies between the eastern part of Clatsop Beach (called Tansey 
Point) and Young's Point. Into it empty Young's River, discovered, examined, 
and named by Broughton; Lewis and Clarke's Eivers, examined by them in 1805 ; 
and one or two small streams or slues. 

Baker^s Bay lies between Cape Disapx)ointment and Chinook Point. It runs 
two and a half miles to the northward of the cape, and receives the waters of 
the small streams which head towards Shoalwater Bay, and is connected with 
them by a small i)ortage. The western and largest stream is the WaMa-khut 5 the 
eastern, half- way between the cape and Chinook Point, is the Wap-pa-loo-chee. 

The Columbia Eiver was called the " Oregon," from the mere mention of that 
name, by Carver, ii^ 1766. Much doubt exists as to the origin of the name. 

In 1775 it was called "Assumption Inlet" by Heceta, but afterwards the 
Bio de San Eoque, from his naming the northern cape San Boque, and also the 
Enseilada de Heceta. 

In 1789 Meares called it " Deception Bay." 

In 1792 it was named " Columbia River " by Gray. 

Clarke says that, in 1805, the Indians knew it as the Shocatilum; and 
another name, obtained from another body of the natives, was Chockalillcum ^ the 
two being evidently the same word differently pronounced. The accent should be 
on the penult. 

When the name given by Gray was first changed is not known. It was, per- 
haps, done by Vancouver or Broughton. 
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From Three-trees Point (or Cathlamet) the distance to the mouth of the Cow- 
litz is twenty-seven miles ; to St. Helen's, sixty-five miles ; to the mouth of the 
Willamette, sixty-three miles; to Vancouver, the military i)ost, sixty-eight miles; 
and to Portland, the commercial capital, seventy-flve miles. 

It is reported that two feet less water can be taken over the " Swan Island 
bar,'' in the Willamette River, just below Portland, than can be taken through the 
Woody Island channel. Above Tongue Point a river pilot is absolutely necessary 
to all strangers. 

CHANGES IN THE CHANNELS AT THE MOITTH OF THE EIVEE. 

The first reliable survey of the entrances to the river was made by Lieutenant 
Broughton, under the orders of Vancouver, in October 1792. His survey shows 
that but one channel existed ; that its general direction across the bar was east 
by north three-quarters north, passing one and a half miles south of Cape Disap- 
pointment ; that it was six miles long from the outer five-fathom line to a line join- 
ing the cape with Point Adams; that it was one and one half miles wide, and had 
not less than four fathoms in it ; and that the Spit Bank (now called Chinook Spit) 
stretched nearly straight from about a mile east of the cape to Chinook Point. 
In the space bounded by the three lines joining Cape Disappointment, Chinook 
Point, and Point Adams, five fathoms was the least water found. The deepest 
channel, after getting over the bar, was close under the north shore eastward of 
Chinook Point. A narrow channel was also developed between the river side of 
Point Adams and the shoal stretching from Cape Broughton towards it. It had 
three fathoms in it. 

British Admiralty Survey in 1839. The next examination of the entrance to 
Columbia River was made by Sir Edward Belcher in 1839. BHs survey shows the 
following remarkable changes : Between Cape Disappointment and Post Adams a 
large middle bank had formed, (the present great middle sands,) and near the 
eastern end of this bank a sandy island appeared, (Sand Island,) with a bank one 
and a half miles long, extending to the westward from it, bare at low water, 
and full of snags and trees. Its northwestern point bore east-southeast, two and 
three-quarters miles from Cape Disapi)ointment, stretching on this course one and 
a half miles further, so that its eastern end bore north half west, one and 
a third miles from Point Adams. Off this eastern end was found deep water. 
This great middle ground, covering an extent of four square miles within the 
three-fathom lines, occupied part of the track where Broughton, in 1792, found 
five fathoms. The Middle Bank and Sand Island divided the waters of the river, 
and thus two channels were formed. The bank on the southwestern face of Cape 
Disappointment (now called North Breakers) stretched one and a half miles to 
the southward of its old limits, and nearly across Broughton's only channel of 1792. 
A middle ground had formed to the eastward of Cape Disappointment, and off the 
entrance to Baker Bay, which separated what is now called the north channel 
from the channel into Baker Bay. On the northwest point of this shoal Bel- 
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cher found only six feet. In 1792 there was deep water all over the space 
occupied in 1839 by this middle ground. Spit Bank (now called Chinook Spit) 
had been cut away by the waters of Belcher Channel, (now called North Channel.) 
The western part of the shoal off Point Adams had been cut away to a distance 
of three miles, and a channel opened along the Clatsop beach and south shore, 
past Point St. George and Tongue Point. 

Survey of the United States exploring expeditionj 1841. — This survey shows 
but one opening to the ocean, with the inside north and south channels combin- 
ing and passing through it. Since Belcher's survey, the south sands had stretched 
to the westward across the south channel as it existed in 1839, but the north chan- 
nel wa« but little changed. It had several lumps with only four fathoms; its gen- 
eral direction waB the same ; it had at least a fathom more than the south chan- 
nel, and retained its former shape and direction after passing Inside the cape. 

The shai)e and position of the middle sands were nearly the same, but its 
eastern jwint had moved nearly half a mile to the northwest, giving deep water 
where Belcher placed the eastern part of Sand Island, while the western islet 
occupied nearly the same position as formerly. 

The western end of the great middle ground east of Point Adams had 
scarcely changed. 

The course in over the bar and through Queen's or South Channel was 
straight for over six miles, until abreast of Point Adams, and then ran in the 
same direction as in 1839. 

The United States sloop-of-war Peacock was lost on the north shoals, one and 
one half miles south by west from Cape Disappointment. 

Surveys of the United States, — ^The first examination of Columbia River 
entrance by the United States Coast Survey was made in 1850. This survey 
shows the following changes since 1841. 

The south sands, (now called Clatsop Spit,) which, in 1841, stretched six 
inlles to the westward from Point Adams, had been cut through about midway 
between the point and their western extremity by a wide channel, with deep 
water, running south by west from Sand Island. But the bar of this channel was 
not fairly opened, there being less than three fathoms on it. This channel was, 
therefore, running at right angles to that of 1841, and over the sx>ot marked bare 
in 1839. 

The north channel retained the same general features, but had movexi to the 
southward ; its southern part cutting away over a mile of the west end of the 
south sands of 1841. It still had over a fathom more water than the south chan- 
nel. Inside of Cape Disappointment it retained the same general direction as in 
1841, but was more contracted. 

The Middle Bank (now called Middle Sands) was much changed, but its 
northern part was similar to that of the previous surveys. The eastern i)oint had 
moved north-northwest three-quarters of a mile since 1841. Sand Island had 
much increased in size, and had apparently moved with it. 
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A long sand bank had made out from Point Adams in a northwest direction 
for over a mile. It was then, and is now, called Clatsop Spit. 

The western end of the great middle shoal eastward of Point Adams had been 
cut away three-quarters of a mile. 

Survey of 1852. — ^This was the second examination made by the Coast Survey, 
and was founded on a complete triangulation and the topography of Point Adams, 
Sand Island, and Cape Disappointment. This sur^^ey developed the following 
changes. 

The new south channel had been fully cut out, and the bar had moved three- 
quarters of a mile eastward, with a wider entrance and three feet more water. 

The north chiinnel had conti'acted to half its width at the bar, with its north- 
ern line upon the line of 1850. The depth was not quite so great, but there was 
still a fathom more water than on the South Bar. The channel was not so straight 
as in 1850, and a swash channel had formed southwest of the cax>e, across the North 
Sands, (now called North Breakers.) 

The Spit Kock (Chinook Spit) of 1792 was being re-developed. 

The Middle Bank (now called Middle Sands) had increased in size; and Sand 
Island had moved to the west-northwest over a quarter of a mile, giving eight 
fathoms of water where the beacon of 1850 stood. The bank, bare at low water, 
which extended to the westward from the island, had split into two forks, or 
spits. Compared with the surveys of 1839 and 1841, we find that one part of 
Sand Island retained the same position; but that a mile, stretching east by 
south half south, had been completely cut away, and was crossed by the south 
channel. 

Clatsop Spit had changed its shape, trending more to the westward. 

The western end of the great middle shoal east of Point Adams occupied the 
I)Osition given to it in 1839 and 1841. 

Although no re-survey was made by the Coast Survey until 1868, it may be 
remarked that in 1857 the south bar was within less than a mile of the beach 
south of Point Adams, and the channel ran nearly parallel with and about three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore. The north channel was wide and straight. 
In October 1857 the south channel closed up entirely. 

Survey of 1868. — ^This was the third examination made by the Coast Survey 
of the bars and entrances to the river, and has been executed in the most thorough 
manner, from a depth of fifteen fathoms outside the bars to Three-trees Point, 
about twenty-three miles above Cape Disapi)ointment. This survey shows the fol- 
lowing imxK)rtant changes : 

First. The re-opening of the south channel with a fathom more water than 
can be found in the north channel. The new channel entrance is now over two 
miles wide between the south point of the Middle Sands, and the southwest side of 
Clatsop Spit, and has over four fathoms in it. Its course is first north-northwest 
for three and a half miles, until abreast of the northwest point of Clatsop Spit, 
when it turns and runs northeast by east half east, between Point Adams and 
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Sand Island, joining the north channel at a i)oint whence Point Adains bears east- 
southeast. 

The north channel is narrower, but holds pretty much the same position as 
in 1857. But only three and a half fathoms can be carried through it. In its nar- 
rowest part it is over six hundred yards wide between the three-fathom lines. Its 
course is northeast from the entrance to Peacock Spit, one and a quarter miles 
south half east from Disappointment light-house. It then runs due north one and 
one-eighth miles until abreast of Sulphur Spit, (where Belcher gi'ounded,) which is 
southeast by east half east five-eighths of a mile from Disapx)ointment light-house, 
and then turns northeast three-quarters east one and three-eighths miles ; after 
which it skills the northern side of Sand Island, and joins the south channel. 

The North Breakers, formerly called the North Sands, extend from Cape Dis- 
appointment south-southwest two and three-eighths miles from the light-house. For 
one mile and three-quarters of this distance they had less than twelve feet of water, 
and for five-eighths of a mile they were dry at low water. 

Sand Island was found to have separated into two parts: the easternmost part 
lying east-northeast and west-southwest three-quarters of a mile in length; the 
westernmost part lying north-northeast and south-southwest also three-quarters of a 
mile long. At low water both parts were joined, and the whole formed a bare 
sand-spit lying east-northeast and west-southwest two miles in length. From the 
west end of this sand-spit the Great Middle Sands extended first southwest two 
mUes, with an average width of five-eighths of a mile, and then south-southeast for 
two miles and a quarter; the south point of the sands bearing south by east nearly 
five mUes from Cape Disappointment light-house, and southwest by west four and 
a half miles from northern extremity of Point Adams. Clatsop Spit extended 
west one-quarter north from Point Adams to a distance of two and three-quarters 
mUes, and was composed of several spits, bare at low water, which are surrounded 
by masses of breakers ; the spit is two and a half miles wide, in a northeast and 
southwest direction, at a distance of one and a quarter miles from Point Adams ; 
from its northwest i>oint to the east end of the Middle Sands is exactly one mile 
between the lines of three fathoms ; this is the narrowest part of the South Chan- 
nel. 

A swash-channel, with eight feet of water, which runs close to the northwest 
side of Point Adams, was found to have nearly cut across Clatsop Spit, from its 
north to south side, and no doubt by this time has been cut completely through ; 
its direction is almost exactly north and south. 

Spit Bar (now called Chinook Spit) has a general direction from Chinook 
Point west half north five and a half miles ; and the line of three fathoms from 
Chinook Point runs first west half north for five miles, and then gradually turns 
to the south and west and forms the extreme point of the shoal nearly a half mile 
east three-quarters south from Cape Disappointment light-house ; at this point the 
north channel is barely four hundred yards wide between the three-fathom lines ; 
this is its narrowest part. Mid- way between Chinook Point and Cape Disappoint- 
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ment tlie spit is dry at low water for one mile and a quarter of its length, and in 
many other places the extreme low tides also leave it bare. 

We find three distinct channels formed after we pass Sand Island ; the first 
close under the north shore for about seven miles in an east-northeast direction, 
when it cuts across the Great Middle Bank in a southwest by south direction, and 
joins the mid- way channel about two miles west of Tongue Point 5 through this 
channel fifteen feet can be carried at mean low water, its shoalest part being where 
it crosses the Great Middle Bank. The mid- way channel occupies nearly the middle 
of the river ; it runs from the iK)int of junction of the north and south channels, 
east one-quarter south four miles, and then turns and runs about east by north 
half north, joining the south channel at Tongue Point ; its narrowest part is north- 
northwest of Smith's Point, where it is only one-eighth of a mile wide between the 
three-fathom lines. This channel cuts across the Great Middle Bank in an east 
by north direction, about one and three-quarters of a mile from its western end, 
and over three fathoms of water may be carried through it at mean low water. 

The south channel skirts the north side of Point Adams, running first in an 
east by south half south direction five miles to Tongue Bar, when it turns about 
and runs east-northeast across the mouth of Young's Bay, and close to Smith's Point 
to Astoria. From Astoria the channel, although somewhat crooked, has a general 
direction northeast to Tongue Point, still keeping close to the south shore of the 
river; at Tongue Point it joins the other two channels. At Tongue Point the 
channel again divides into three parts, the most northern of which runs to the 
northeast and then to the eastward, and joins the channel under the north shore at 
Eocky Knoll. Thirteen feet may be carried through this channel to Eocky Knoll; 
but extensive flats, across which only seven feet at low water can be carried, sep- 
arate it from the Woody Island Channel. 

The middle fork, called the Woody Island Channel, has a general course about 
northeast by east from Tongue Point, about three and three-quarters miles, where 
it again divides into two channels, which are separated by a mass of sand, bare at 
low water. 

The north fork is called Eocky Knoll Channel. The south fork retains the 
general name, "Woody Island Channel."^ The general course of Woody Island 
Channel, from the point where Eocky Knoll Channel joins it, is about northeast 
to Woody Island, five miles ; and then the channels aU uniting in one, hug the 
north shore of the river to Three-trees Point. 

Thus we see that the survey of 1868 shows an immense middle bank, begin- 
ning three-quarters of a mile to the west of Woody Island and extending to within 
three-quarters of a mile of Point Adams, a distance of nearly sixteen miles ; but 
that this great extent of shoal water is cut up by many slues and channels, the 
main ones of which beginning from the west are — First, the north channel, which, 
after skirting the north shore, passed Chinook Point and Point Ellice, cuts across 
the Great Middle Banks, six miles from its west end. Second, the mid-way 
channel, which cuts across the bank about three and a half miles to the west of 
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north chaiinel, and one and a half miles from the west end of the bank. Third, 
the north fork of the channel at Tongue PoiQt, which cuts across the bank first in 
a northeast and then in an east direction, when it joins the channel out of Gray's 
Bay, and both together form a broad and deep channel, which, skirting the north 
shore of the river, separates the north side of the bank from the shore, and joins 
the great main channel at the east end of the bank, three-quarters of a mile to the 
west of Jim Crow Point. Fourth, the north fork of the Woody Island Channel, 
called Bocky Knoll Channel, which cuts across the south side of the bank in aa 
east and west direction, and separates from the main body of the bank a mass of 
sand two mUes long, and a half mile wide, a large portion of which is bare at low 
water. 

It may be here remarked that the Great Middle Bank, through a great portion 
of its length, is full of dry sand flats, some of which are of great extent, being 
oyer two and a half mUes in length. 

These are the main changes developed by the survey of 1868. 

SAILma DEBEOTIONS. 

To enter by the South Channel, — ^Bring Cape Disappointment light-house to 
bear north by west one-quarter west, and steer for it. This course will bring you 
to the Outer Bar buoy, which is placed in twelve fathoms, one and one-eighth 
miles southeast by south from the southern point of the Middle Sands. When up 
with this buoy, which you may pass close to on either hand, steer north for three 
and a quarter mUes to the red buoy on the west end of Clatsop Spit. Give this 
buoy a berth to starboard of one hundred and fifty yards, and when abreast of it 
steer northeast by north until the Fort Stevens flag-staff on Point Adams bears 
east-southeast. Thou steer east one-quarter north until the same flag-staff bears 
southeast by south three-quarters south, when steer southeast one-quarter east 
until the flag-staff bears southwest three-quarters west. Now steer east three- 
quarters south, two and three-eighths miles, until you bring Point Ellice to bear 
north, when you will see a black buoy three-quarters of a mile northeast three- 
quarters east of you. Now you must steer northeast by east three-quarters east to 
Astoria, where you may come to anchor off Astor Point in from seven to eight 
fathoms; or, by rounding the point to the front of the town, you may anchor in 
from four to six fathoms in the bight. But if bound up the river, the best direo 
tion that can be given is to take a pilot at Astoria. 

To enter Midway Channel. — ^When, on your east one-quarter north course in 
South Channel, Fort Stevens flag-staff bears southeast by south three-quarters 
south, steer northeast by east half east, three-quarters of a mile, until the 
same flagstaff bears south one-quarter west, when you must steer east for two 
and three-quarters miles until the west end of Smith's Point bears southeast 
one- quarter east. Now steer east by north half north, three miles, until Cape 
Broughton bears north three-quarters east. Then steer northeast by east 
half east to Tongue Point. Here you must take a pilot. 
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To enter by the North Channel. — ^Bring Gape Disappointmeut light-house to 
bear north by east three-quarters ea^t, aud steer for it until you are in three and 
a half fathoms hard sand, and about two and a half miles from the cape. You 
will then be about midway between the Middle Sands on the ea«t and the North 
Breakers on the west; and must steer northeast one and one-third miles to the 
black buoy off Peacock Spit ; which leAve on the port hand one hundred and fifty 
yards, aud steer north by east one-third east, one and one-eighth miles, for the 
black buoy off the southwest end of Chinook Si)it. When within three-eighths of 
a mile of this buoy, and exactly abreast of the red buoy on Sulphur Spit, steer 
northeast three-quarters east, for the second black buoy on Chinook Spit, which 
leave on the port hand two hundred yards off. Now steer east by south, four and 
a half miles, until the priest's house on Chinook Point bears north*northeast, when 
you may steer northeast by east half east, until Tongue's Point bears east by 
south, when you may cross the Great Middle Bank into midway channel by 
steering southeast by east, two miles, until Tongue Point bears east by north three- 
quarters north. Now steer northeast by east half east, and pass Tongue 
Point, after which you must take a pilot. 

But if bound to Astoria, stop your east by south course when Port Stevens 
flag-staff bears southeast by south three-quarters south, and steer for it until the 
priest's house on Chinook Point bears northeast one-quarter east, when you will be 
in eight fathoms, and must steer southeast one-quarter east, and follow the direc- 
tions given for the south channel. 

All strangers should take a river pilot at Astoria or Tongue Point. 

SHOALWATEB BAY. 

The bold cliffs of Cape Disappointment, after extending about three miles 
northward, change suddenly to a low, broad, sandy beach, running north by west 
half west, eighteen miles, in nearly a straight line to the southern point of the 
entrance to Shoalwater Bay. A mile and a quarter behind this beaeh lies the 
southern arm of the bay. Its waters reach within a mile or two of the north side 
of the cape, and the i)ortage from them to the Wappalooche, emptying into Baker's 
Bay, is said to be about a mile long, and always used by the Indians and settlers. 
The peninsula thus formed is covered with trees and a dense undergrowth of 
bushes. Within half a mile of its extremity it becomes very low and sandy, and 
has a covering of coarse grass, but no trees. This point was called Low Point by 
Meares, in July 1788. On the recent Coast Survey charts it is named Leadbetter 
Point. The Indian designation is Chik-lis-ilh. Its approximate . geographical 
I)osition, as determined by the Coast Survey, is : 

Latitude 46 36 45 north. 

Longitude 124 00 45 west. 

Or, in time 8 16 03.0 

The computed magnetic variation, 20^ 35' east, July 1851, with a yearly in- 
crease of 1^ 
21* 
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CAPE SHOALWATEB. 

From Leadbetter Point the north cape bears northwest by north two-thirds 
north, five and a half miles distant. Half a mile of the cape is low, sandy, and 
destitute of trees, but some tolerably high land covered with wood rises immedi- 
ately behind it, being the only elevated ground between Cape Disappointment 
and Point Grenville that approaches the shore-line. On account of this formation 
of the point it has been said that the entrance resembles that of Columbia River ; 
but we have been unable to detect any resemblance after passing near it several 
times. The isolated position of Cape Disappointment, and the seaward face of 
its bold cliffs without trees, form a peculiar feature. This, with Scarborough Hill, 
partly bare, lying five or six miles east of it, the high mountains inland, and, in 
clear weather, the beautiful snow-peak of Mount St. Helens, have no counterparts 
at Cape Slioalwater, and should remove all doubt in regard to general resem- 
blance. 

Seven miles southwest three-quarters west, Tebenkoff gives soundings in six- 
teen fathoms, and a line of soundings of same depth along the coast to a position 
80uth\^est three-quarters west, ten miles from Point Hanson. 

The point was named Cape Shoalwater, and placed approximately in latitude 
460 47/ by Meares, in July 1788. In 1792, Vancouver assigned to it the latitude 
of 460 4(y. It was viewed fiw)m the north side of Cape Disappointment by Lewis 
and Clarke in 1805, and called Point Lewis, but is sometimes known as Toke Point, 
from the name Qf an old Indian chief living here in 1854. The Indian name of the 
point is Quahpt-sum. 

WGHT-HOUSE AT CAPE SHOALWATEB. 

The light-bouse at the north point of the entrance to Shoalwater Bay is a 
structure consisting of a keeper's dwelling, with a tower rising through it and sur- 
mounted by an iron lantern, painted red. Its height is forty-one and a half feet 
above the ground, and about eighty-seven feet above the mean level of the sea. 
The dwelling and tower are plastered and whitewashed, and situated about a mile 
from the extremity of the cape. The illuminating apparatus is of the fourth or- 
der of Fresnel, shows 91, fixed white light varied by flmhes^ and should be seen from 
a height of-i- 

10 feet at a distance of 14^ miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 16 miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 17 miles. 
It was first exhibited on the first of October 1858, and shows from sunset to 
sunrise. The approximate geographical position of the light, as determined by 
the Coast Survey, is : 

Q I II 

Latitude 46 44 11 north. 

Longitude 124 02 24 west. 

Or, in time • 8 16 09.6. 
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This light was discontinued September 1, 1869, and relighted in the early part 
of July 1861. 

The topography of the vicinity has not been executed. 

ENTRANCE TO SHOALWATEE BAY. 

There having been no survey of Shoalwater Bay previous to the preliminary 
one of the Coast Survey in 1852, and the completion of it in 1855, it is impossible 
to state what changes have taken place. Judging by the changes of the Hum- 
boldt, Umpquah, and Columbia Bars, we should conclude that similar effects take 
place here. In less heavy weather than would cause the sea to break on the 
Columbia Eiver bars, it breaks here with fury quite across the entrance. This 
description applies to 1852. Charts have been published by the Coast Survey of 
the resi)ective dates already mentioned. 

Four miles off the entrance, a depth of ten fathoms is fotind, and when well 
off shore, a high, donble-peaked mountain shows to the eastward, well inland. 
Meares noticed it, and placed it in latitude 46^ 30', quite close to the coast, desig- 
nating it as Saddle Mountain, a name it still retains, although one of the same 
name is found southeast of Point Adams. 

In 1855 there were two channels, denominated from their position the north 
and south channels, with a large shoal called the Middle Sands lying between 
them, and partly outside of the line joining the two points'. 

The bar at the south channel had four fathom^ of Water upon it, was a mile 
wide, and lay two miles off the beach south of Leadbetter Point, with the north- 
ernmost trees bearing northeast 1^ east. Eunning' in on this line a vessel shoaled 
her water from ten fathoms three miles off shore, to four fathoms two miles off; 
then gradually deepiened it to five fathoms, when she hauled close up under the 
point of breakers northward of her, and about half a mile distant ; ran along in 
from six to seven fathoms until abreast of the low grassy point, when the course 
of the channel was north by west half west for one and one-half miles, with 
from eight to ten fathoms, hard bottom, its outline being well marited by the 
breakers outside. From thence a course northeast by north for two miles led to 
eighteen fathoms, and over a mile inside the line joining Leadbetter Point and 
Cape Shoalwater, the western trees on Leadbetter Point bearing south one-half 
east, three and three-quarters miles distant. When the tide was low, sand-bars 
and flats showed on both hands, one directly ahead ; the broad, deep channel to 
the southeast distinctly marked by bare patches on either side, and a narrow, deep 
channel to the northwest running into the north channeL From the Ia«t position 
the western trees on Leadbetter Point bore south, distant foicr miles. The greater 
body of water passed through this channel, and the current ran very strong. In 
summer, with a northwester blowing, it was a dead beat after passing the bar, and 
in some places the channel was less than half a mile wide between the three- 
fathom lines. Coasters did not enter it except with a southerly wind, and always 
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picked out the channel firom aloft. In summer they had a leading wind oat, and 
started on the first of the ebb. 

The bar at the north channel had about three and a quarter fathoms upon 
it, and bore southwest by south one-quarter south, thre^ miles from the southern 
extremity of Cape Slioalwater. It was about a mile in extent mthin the three- 
fathom line. 

In making the bay from the southward in summer the directions were to work 
to the northward of Cape Shoalwater, then run in and follow the shore outside of 
the breakers in six or seven fathoms, gradually approaching them, and decreasing 
the depth to four and a half and four fathoms, when the southern side of the 
elevated ground of the cai)e bore northeast by north half north. Then head 
up as near that course as possible, crossing the bar in three and a quarter 
fathoms, and continuing in that depth for at least a mile and a quarter, taking 
care not to decrease it on either hand. Keep under the breakers on the north side 
in from five to seven fathoms, hard bottom, and increase the depth to twelve well 
inside the point, when its southern extremity should bear northwest half west, 
distant one and a half miles. If it was low water sand-banks showed in different 
directions, and the channels were tolerably well marked thereby. 

The invariable practice of vessels entering was to seek out the channel from 
the mast-head. In calm weather the channels must be known, or a pilot employed 
if one is to be found. There are buoys to mark the channels, but their positions 
are properly changed by the light-house authorities to suit the changes of the 
channels, so that no directions can be given about them. 

The north bar bore northwest by north two-thirds north from the south bar, 
distant five miles. 

The Middle Sands lay between the two channels. The southern tail was 
southwest one and three-quarters miles from Leadbetter Point, ran northwest by 
north two-thirds north for two and one-quarter miles, then north-northeast two 
and a quarter miles, and east-northeast one and a half miles, with an average 
width of one and a quarter miles. One mile outside of it soundings are found in 
seven fathoms. 

This bay, as its name implies, is so full of shoals that at low tides about one- 
half of its area is laid bare. Good but narrow channels are found throughout its 
extent, but no direction can be given for running them. Without a knowledge of 
them, or without a pilot, follow them only at low water. The currents then run 
with great velocity, and it is very difficult and frequently impossible to keep a 
course against them. The arm of the bay stretching southward toward Baker's 
Bay is fifteen miles long from Leadbetter Point, with an average width of 
not less than three and one-half miles, whilst the upper x)ortion stretches to the 
northeast for nine miles to the north of the Whil-a-pah River, reckoning from the 
middle of the line joining Cape Shoalwater and Leadbetter Point. 

The principal stream emptying into the bay is the Whil-a-pah, at its north- 
east part. At about nine miles from Cape Shoalwater it is less than a quarter of 
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a mile wide, with low, swampy banks and steep blofis on each side about a mile 
and a half apart* 

The mouth of the Palux, or Copalux, lies five miles northeast half east 
from Leadbetter Point. It is half a mile wide at its mouth, contracts very much 
in two miles, and is bordered by marshes, with numerous slues running through 
them. 

The K&sal enters about eleven miles south from the Palux, and abreast of the 
middle of Long Island. It has over twenty feet water at its mouth, with bluflf 
banks for some distance, until it begins to expand, when it is bordered by flats. 

Several streams open from the north side of the bay. One of these, the Neco- 
manche, near the Whil-a-pah, has six feet in the main channel, and shows one and 
one-half miles wide at high tide. 

There are three islands in the bay. Pine Island, about one and a half miles 
northwest by north off the mouth of the Palux, is a small sand islet of only four or 
five acres in extent, and occupied by oystermen. It is near the channel and 
oyster beds which stretch for a couple of miles to the north-northeast of it. The 
Indian name of this island is Nass-too. The north end of Long Island is eight 
miles from Leadbetter Point. This island runs irregularly about southeast for six 
miles, and has an average width of one and a half miles. It is covered with a 
dense forest of fir and undergrowth. One mile south-southeast of Long Island is 
a very small islet called Bound Island, of only a few acres in extent, covered with 
wood and bushes. The shores of the bay, except on the peninsula, are mostly 
composed of low, perpendicular cliffs of a sandy clay, in which are strata of recent 
fossil shells and the remains of trees. Where the faces of the cliffs are not washed 
by the waters of the bay, they slope gently, and have a small gra^y shore at their 
base. 

Northeast three-quarters north, distant six miles from Leadbetter Point, 
is a sharp, narrow cliff, sixty feet high, making out into the bay, which is wearing 
it away, and has exx)Osed many large basaltic boulders. No other place on the 
bay presents this geological feature. 

The peninsula is a long, flat, marshy, and sandy plain, elevated but a few feet 
above the level of the sea, and covered, like the entire surface of this country, 
with a dense growth of gigantic forest trees, x>nnci]>ally spruce, fir, and cedar, 
with a few specimens of maple, ash, and black alder. The spruce frequently 
attains a diameter of eight feet. The Indian name of the peninsula is Tee-choots. 

The shoals are covered with shell-flsh, among which the oyster is the most 
abundant, and the principal article of export. They are small, and have a cop- 
pery taste. Codfish and halibut abound ; sturgeon, said to be of good quality, are 
plenty, and salmon of several varieties and excellent flavor exist in infinite num- 
bers. In spring vast shoals of small herring enter the bay. In winter wild fowl 
are innumerable, but these have been made shy by the bad shooting of the 
Indians. Black and white swan, geese, mallards, canvas-backs, &c., always 
reward the experienced sport-sman. 
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ThiM 1 ay waH dincovered^ but not entered, by Lieutenant John Meares Jnly 5, 
MHHj in the Felice, when xiroceeding in search of the Bio de San Boque of 

Jt iM HHHerUMl by fsettlero here that boats, canoes, &c., which have broken 
udrirt and gone out of the bay, have in everj' instance been found on the beach 
north of the entrance, and generally between it and Gray's Harbor. 

From Cai)e Shoal water to Point Hanson, the southern side of the entrance to 
(jtmy^H IIar)>or, the distance is thirteen and a half miles, and the hard ocean 
mind'lM*fU!h funuHhcH an excellent road that can be traveled at half tide by 
wtigoHH. The slightly elevated sandy bank is level, covered with coarse grass, and 
fnN*. from timber for nearly half a mile back and to within two miles of the harbor. 
J Sack of UiIh and ])arallel with the coast is a cranberry meadow six miles in length, 
and M4^])arat4»d by a narrow belt of scrubby fir. This meadow is drained by two 
Mniall riviiletH forrJng their way through the sand to the ocean. San Francisco is 
tlu^ market for the cranl)erries, which are gathered by Indians and carried to 
Shoa!wat4T Hay and Gray's Harbor. Land otter and beaver have their homes 
around the meadows and small streams. 

gbat's habbob. 

The entrance to the bay is formed by Point Hanson on the south, and the 
Houtlicrn iH)int of Eld Island on the north. The northern end of this island is 
connected with the outer part of Point Brown at low water, but at high tide the 
iHMiches arc^ one-quarter of a mile apart. The south end of the island lies north- 
west by west one-quairter west one and five-eighths miles from Point Hanson ; its 
length is one and three-fourths miles, and direction northwest half west, with a 
bixMidth of two to four hundred yards. Half-way between Point Hanson and the 
island lies the northeast end of a shoal or middle ground, bare at low water, and 
stretching south by west three-eighths we«t for one and three-quarters mile«, with 
an avonigt> bn»adth of three-eighths of a mile. Between the northeast end of this 
shoal and the south end of Eld Island passes the channel, with a width of less 
than live-eighths of a mile, and a depth of sixteen fathoms. In June 1867, the 
channel thenoe ran neairly southwest for two and three-quarters mile« to the bar, 
which had twenty-five fet^t of water, and lay west by south one-quarter south 
thriH' and a half miles IVxuu the Fort Chehalis flag-stafi'^ half a mile south of the 
extremity of Point HiuisiUMUul siaithwest htUf s^mth two and three-quarters miles 
fViuu the si>uth |H>iut of Kid Island. At that time the channel was straight and 
nmrktHl by buoys. The buoy outaide the Ivwr was in thirty-nine feet of water, and 
the first one insitle the Ivar in thirty fin^t of water, Inviring northeast half east one 
autl a quarter wiles friun the ft^iiuei\ The eiglitwnfiithoni Hue was half a mile 
siMithwanl of the line of b«oy?i and i^arallel with in The wUor buoy was west by 
simth thnn^quarters jH>«th» thivo autl j^n-xm^in^hths niiUv^ ft\wi Fort Ohehalis flag- 
start*. The iHMirst^ iunide tht^wi^ buoys was uor(h«>ast half <vist tx> ihe nam>west 
l^art of the ohaiiuel» imssiu^ a buoy on the iHWl hand al^mi half a mile si>uth ot 
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Eld Island, in eighteen feet of water. Inside Eld Island a fourth buoy, in 
eighteen feet of water, marked the southeast part of shoal off the island, and one 
and a quarter miles east by north half north from this buoy was a fifth buoy on the 
edge of the south shoals, in eighteen feet water. But the positions of the buoys 
marking the entrance are changed by the light-house authorities to correspond to 
the changes of the bar and channel. 

It is unsafe to attempt entering this bay without a pilot. 

The secondary astronomical station of the United States Coast Survey is on 
the extremity of the fast land of Point Hanson, within ten feet of the marsh. 
From it the geographical position of Fort Chehalis flag-staff has been determined, 
as follows : 

Q I II 

Latitude 46 53 43.7 north. 

Longitude 124 06 63.8 west. 

Or, in time 8 16 27.6 

The computed magnetic variation for December 1862, is 20° 63' east, with an 
increase of 1' annually. 

Ten miles southwest three-quarters west from Point Hanson Tebenkoff gives 
soundings in sixteen fathoms, and has a line of soundings of the same depth down 
the coast to a position seven miles southwest three-quarters west from Cape 
Shoalwater. Seventeen miles west from Point Hanson he has a sounding in forty- 
three fathoms. 

Tides, — ^The corrected establishment or mean interval between the time of the 
moon's transit and the time of high water is 12^. 12m., and the difference between 
the greatest and least intervals is 1^. 62m. The mean rise and fall of tides is 
approximately 6.8 feet. The average difference in height of the morning and after- 
noon tides of the same day is 1.6 feet for high water and 2.7 feet for low water; 
and when the moon's declination is greatest these figures are, respectively, 2.2 feet 
and 4.1 feet. The average difference in height between the higher high and lower 
low tides of the same day is 8.0 feet ; and when the moon's declination is greatest, 
9.0 feet. 

The higher high tide in twenty-four hours occurs about 11^. 39m. after the 
moon's upper transit, (southing,) when the declination is north, and about 47m. 
before that transit when the declination is south. The lowest low water occurs 
about seven hours after the highest high water. 

The following accounts of the different examinations of the Gray's Harbor 
entrance exhibit the marked changes which it has undergone : 

At the time of Whidbey's survey, under the orders of Vancouver, in 1792, a 
bar existed off the entrance, having the following position : From Point Hanson, 
southwest by west half west, three and a half miles distant, and from Point 
Brown, southwest by south one-quarter south, four miles distant. He does not give 
the depth of water on the bar in his chart, but in the narrative states it to be 
three fathoms. From this bar the channel was a mile wide, and straight to the 
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entrance between the points, was well marked by the breakers, and had firom four 
to ten fathoms in it until nearly abreast of the points, where it was contracted to 
half a mile, and the depth increased to fourteen fathoms. Then it opened sud* 
denly to both points, with from three to six fathoms between them. The course 
in, over the bar and through mid-channel, was northeast one-quarter north for three 
and a quarter miles to between the points, with two low sand islands in range on 
the course, and six and a half miles from the bar. A narrow channel existed on 
either side of these islands towards the Ghehalis ; the southern channel having 
from three to four fathoms, and that on the north side five or six. 

Whidbey believed the bar to be shifting, there being a very apparent differ- 
ence in the channel between the times of his arrival and departure, when it 
seemed to be wider and shoaler. A dry sand bank which lay bare near their 
anchorage on the first evening, on the north side of the channel, was, at his 
departure, entirely washed away by the violence of the sea, which had broken 
incessantly upon the shoals and bar. 

In the indentation southeast of Point Hanson lay an island with a channel on 
either side, but that on the west was the better. Both led to the mouth of a small 
stream coming in from the east. He also gives a four-fathom channel on the east 
side of Point Brown Peninsula, and surveyed it two miles up. 

In 1841, in the survey by the United States exploring expedition, we find no 
island in the middle of the bay, nor any east of Point Hanson, but a large one oiie 
and three-quarters miles long by half a mile wide in the middle of the entrance, 
and connected by a shoal with Point Brown, while the channel ran between the 
island and the southern point. The bar bore southwest two and a quarter miles 
from Point Brown, and west two and a half miles from Point Hanson, with a 
depth of about three fathoms. This position shows that the bar had moved north 
by east no less than two miles. According to that survey, the course for crossing 
the bar was to bring Point Hanson to bear east and run for it, the channel being 
straight. 

From a study of the map of that survey we are satisfied that the soundings 
were carried outward to the inner edge of the bar, and not across it, the work 
being probably stopped by the breakers. 

In 1860 the surveying brig Fauntleroy, drawing ten feet of water, lay off the 
bar several days, the heavy breakers along the whole shoal allowing no clue to 
the bar, and the depth of water upon it being unknown. At a comparatively 
smooth time the bar was sounded with a boat and the vessel followed, crossing on 
the last quarter of the ebb with two and a half fathoms. In 1861 the entrance 
was reported tolerably good, and comparing favorably with the other bar harbors 
north of San Francisco. In June 1862 the channel was not straight, but the sea- 
ward end curved to the northward of west The bar had sixteen feet of water 
upon it, and was five hundred and fifty yards across between the outer and inner 
three-fathom lines. From Fort Chehalis flag-staff it bore west three-quarters 
north, distant four and a third miles ; from the south end of Eld Island west by 
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south one-eighth sonth^ distant two and three-quarters miles 5 from Point Brown, 
seen over Eld Island, southwest half west; and from Point Hanson, directly west. 

In 1860, while the United States sun^eying vessel was lying off the bar, a cur- 
rent running to the northward, at the rate of one and a half mile i>er hour, was 
distinctly noticed. Immediately off the harbor this current strikes the ebb current 
of the bay, and deflects the mass of water to the northward. With the flood cur- 
rent the mass of water sets over the south sands. It is estimated that the off- 
shore current runs across the bar at an average rate of three miles. 

The Indians use a small swash channel under Point Brown, to avoid crossing 
the bar. 

The peninsula terminated by Point Hanson is about three-quarters of a mile 
in breadth and three and a half miles long, and covered with fir to within half a 
mile of the point, which is a low sand spit embracing a small marsh. The general 
direction of the peninsula is northwest, and inside of it lies South Bay, with a width 
of half a mile, affording the safest, and, in fact, the only safe anchorage near the 
entrance. More than half of this bay is occupied by mud flats. To secure the 
best position here, bring the northernmost trees on Point Hanson to bear south 
71^ west, distant three-quarters of a mile, and anchor in the channel in three and 
a half fathoms. This position places the vessel out of the influence of the south 
channel running to the Chehalis. 

' The anchorage under Point Brown is not only uncomfortable but unsafe to a 
vessel without heavy ground tackle. At this point there is no protection against 
the full sweep of the heavy summer winds, which, blowing at times counter to the 
strong currents in the bay, cause a very disagreeable short sea. Another circum- 
stance tends to render this anchorage unsafe: between Point Hanson and Eld 
Island lies the middle shoal, which, being bare at low water, confines the waters 
to a narrow regular channel; but when the tide rises sufficiently to cover this 
shoal the conflicting currents cause a heavy overfall, especially on the large tides, 
strong enough to tear a vessel from her anchors. This hapi>ened to the surveying 
brig in May 1860. 

The peninsula, terminated by Point Brown, is about a mile in breadth and 
four and a half miles long; its general direction is southeast by south. The bay 
shore is covered with fir. The outer is the shore commencement of a sand waste, 
stretching towards the Copalis River. Between the timber and this waste is a 
large pond or lagoon, and outside of that the sand is covered with coarse beach 
grass and stunted lupin bushes, and cut up with the tracks of bears, cougars, 
wolves, elk, &c. From the north end of Eld Island a body of water stretches into 
the sand waste parallel and near the ocean beach for about a mile. Close under 
the bay shore of this peninsula runs a narrow crooked channel, which Whidbey 
suncyed for two miles, and in which he gives four fathoms. 

From Point Hanson the mouth of the Chehalis River bears northeast five- 
eighths east, distant twelve miles ; and this course is the general direction of the 
22» 
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southeast side of tlie bay, except the indentation forming South Bay. The first 
bhiff inside the point is Steams,* bearing northeast by east, and distant five and a 
half miles. Aroimd the southwest side of this bluff comes John's River. Within 
a mile and a half of the mouth of the Chehalis the Neuskahl enters, coming from 
the southeast. 

From Point Brown, Point Newt lies north 39^ east, distant four and three- 
quarters miles, and having ofi' it two rocks, now called Ned-s Rocks, and marked 
on Whidbey's chart. 

BracJcetiridge Bluff* commences about three-qiuirters of a mile east of Point 
New, aiul extends three miles eastward to the low land bordering the Iloquiamts 
River. From Point New the shore-line runs nearly straight to the Chehalis, dis- 
tant eight miles, and the point of Stearns Bluff lies south 43^ east, distant four 
and a quarter miles. 

To the north-northwest of the line joining Points New and Brown lies North 
Bay, consisting of an immense mud flat, bare at low water, and having an area of 
twenty-two squai*e miles. At the head of it lies Saddle Hill. In the stretch of 
four miles northwest of Point New are three small streams, called the Typso, Chi- 
nois, and Humtolapy, emi)tying into North Bay. They work narrow crooked 
cliannels through the mud fiats, but at low water there is not sufiicient depth to 
carrj' a whaleboat through them. 

By measurement we find that more than nine-tenths of Gray's Harbor is bare 
at low water. Inside of the entrance the area of the surface of the water, bounded 
by the flats, bare at low tide, is only four and a half square ndles. This will give 
a fair idea of the extent of the harbor. Through the fiats lying between this 
available space and the Chehalis run two channels. The northern commences at 
a point two miles east-northeast from Point Brown, is the only available one, and 
would require buoying out for its entire length. For about six miles, it is three- 
eighths of a mile wide, with a depth of four fathoms. The south channel com- 
mences just inside Point Hanson, and is very contracted and shallow. The flats 
are so extensive, and the mud so soft in places, that it is impossible to reach the 
shore, except at high tides. This fact has retarded the development of the trade 
in lumber, although the shores are heavily timbered. 

The trade of the bay is in carrying the supplies needed by a few settlers, and 
by the small military post on the Chehalis. During seven months in 18G0, this 
reached one hundred and twenty-five tons. 

In August 1864 the United States Indian agent reported the discovery of 
gold at Chehalis Point. 

The Chelialis River has been navigated by a small steamboat for twenty miles, 
to the mouth of the Latsop, which comes from the northwar<l. This is the head 
of tide- water; but enterimse would render the river navigable much higher. 

•Named by tbo United States exploring expedition, 1841. 
t Named by Whid))ey in 1792. 
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Boats have come from the bend of the Chehalis, at the mouth of the Skooknm- 
chuck, near the road passing from the Cowlitz River to Puget Sound. The coun- 
try behind the bay appears low and flat, and well watered by the Chehalis and 
tributaries, which drain a section well timbered, and dotted with many small 
prairies and bottom lands. 

In the winter of 1852-'53, the brig Willimantic was driven ashore upon Eld 
Island, having mistaken this for Shoalwater Bay. After vainly attempting to 
launch her toward the sea, she was dragged across the island, and launched on 
the bay side. Then the island was a mere bank of sand, bare at all tides, and 
covered with logs and drift-wood. 

The bay was discovered by Gray in May 1792, and named Bulfinch Harbor, 
after one of the owners of his vessel. He placed it in latitude 46^ 58' north. 

It was surveyed by Lieutenant Whidbey, in the store-ship Dsedalus, October 
1792, under the direction of Vancouver. He first sent in his boats, and then 
crossed the bar in three fathoms, with the ebb current running so strong that, 
although the ship was making nearly five knots an hour, little actual progress was 
made. He applied the present name. Gray Harbor, in compliment to its discov- 
erer. On some old maps we have found it called Whidbey's Harbor. He named 
Point Hanson after the commander of the Daedalus, and the northern point he 
called Point Brown, placing it in latitude 46^ 59J' north. 

The southern point was called Point Chickeeles by the TTnited States explor- 
ing expedition in 1841, and placed in latitude 46° 55^ 30'' ; and the same name was 
applied to the river. 

In the first maps of the Coast Survey the southern point is termed Point Har- 
rison — a clerical error. Among the few settlers in this region it is called Point 
Armstrong. 

The name of the river is derived from the Indian tribe inhabiting the bay and 
river. They pronounce it Tch^-hse-lis or Tsi-h(B-lis, signifying sand. 

For January 1859 the line of equal magnetic variation of 21^ east crosses the 
coast line in latitude 47° 08', and in latitude 46° 68' it crosses the 125th degree 
of longitude. This line moves annually a mile and a half to tibie southward. 

C0PA1.IS BIVEE. 

We know nothing of this stream except from settlers who have passed it in 
traveling along the shore. 

From Point Brown the shore-line trends about north-northwest for ten miles 
to the mouth of the Copalis. The barren waste of Point Brown continues along 
this shore, commencing with a breadth of over one mile, stretching from the ocean 
to a dense forest of fir, and growing narrower as it approaches the Copalis, where 
the timber comes to the water's edge. 

This strQjun is about one himdred yards wide, but the mouth is almost closed 
by a bar. Upon its banks reside the Copalis tribe of Indians, from whom the rivet 
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derives its name/ Like all the streams on this coast, it abonnds in salmon, but 
those caught here are celebrated for their richness of flavor. Their general 
appearance is similar to those of the Columbia River, but this variety rarely 
exceeds two feet in length. They weigh from five to ten pounds. 

In or about October, 1854, there was discovered, one mile north of the Copalis, 
the whole stem frame of the propeller General Warren, which had been wrecked on 
Clatsop spit, at the mouth of the Columbia Eiver, more than two years previously, 
having thus been carried by currents at least sixty miles from its original position. 
When the hydrographic survey of the entrance to the Columbia was made by the 
Coast Survey parties, in 1852, this wreck was found, and its position determined. 
From Cape Disappointment it bore southeast by east almost four miles distant, 
and was consequently little more than a mile from Point Adams. It then rested 
on the north edge of the Clatsop spit. This shows a direction of the current, corrob- 
orating Vancouver's account when anchored off Destruction Island, and agreeing 
with the general experience. 

Off the coast of Washington Territory, La P^rouse says " the currents on this 
part of the coast are extremely violent; we fell in with eddies which did not suffer 
the ship to obey her helm with a three-knot gale, Ave leagues from laud." 

POINT GRENVILLE. 

Prom the Copalis to this point the shore runs northwest half north about 
sixteen miles, and continues low, nearly straight, and bordered by sand beach, 
which changes to shingle, disposed in long rows parallel to the coast. These ridge« 
of shingle dam the mouths of many small streams, and form ponds, abounding in 
trout, and well stocked with beaver and otter, according to the accounts of the 
Indians. The high land also approaches much nearer the beach, and forms sand- 
stone cliffs, with rocky ledges projecting into the ocean. 

Point Grenville is a bluff, rocky promontory, stretching westward about a mile, 
and then southward about a quarter, forming a very contracted and exposed road- 
stead. The three-fathom curv^e extends half a mile from the beach, compelling 
vessels, except of very light draught, to anchor so far out that the point and the 
rocks off it afford but little protection from the northwest winds. It is useless 
during the winter months. The point has high hills lying behind it, and many 
rocks inmiediately oft* it. Two of these, about seventy-five feet high, lie east by 
south, four hundred yards distant; another lies southwest three-quarters south, 
half a mile distant. This, we believe, is the one that shows a large perforation 
through it when viewed from the southeast or northwest. It has five and six 
fathoms all around it. Others stretch along the coast to the northwest, one of 
them showing from the south as a leg-of-mutton sail. The bluff itself is composed 
of fine sandstone, is very steep, and may be ascended by a diflScult trail, which is 
used by the Indians. It is said to be a great resort for sea-otters, which are hunted 
by the natives. 
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Its approximate geograpUcal position is : 

Latitude 47 20 north. 

Longitude 124 14 west. 

h, m, 8, 

Or, in time 8 16 56 

From Cape Disappointment light it bears northwest by north half north, distant 
sixty-two miles, and from the cape soundings may be had in from eight to fifteen 
fathoms, three or four miles from the shore. 

West by north, distant sixteen miles from Point Grenville, we discovered, in 
June 1855, a bank having fifteen fathoms upon it, with very soft mud bottom; at 
twenty-one miles distance, seventeen fathoms; and at twenty-nine miles, thirty-six 
fathoms; and three miles south-southeast of the first position we struck sixteen 
and a half fathoms, with the same bottom, in all the soundings; but had not time 
to make an extended examination. In April 1856 we found forty-five fathoms in 
latitude 46° 54' north, longitude 125° 03' west, being sixteen miles broad off shore. 
The soundings of seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen fathoms, one mile from shore, 
would indicate a greater depth than we obtained. Vancouver has fifty fathoms 
inside of our first soundings. 

Twenty miles southwest of Point Grenville, Tebenkoff has a current running 
to the northwest. 

This point is said to be the Punta de Martires of Hece and Bodega, because 
in latitude 47° 20' seven of the crew of Bodega's vessel, the Senora, were massacred 
by the natives. 

It received its present name in 1792, from Vancouver, who placed it in latitude 
470 22', and describes as lying off it "three rocky islets, one of which, like that at 
Cape Lookout, is perforated.'' 

North of Grenville to Cape Flattery the shore is bold and rocky, with occa- 
sional short reaches of sand beach. The timber comes down to the water; mode- 
rately high hills approach the coast, through which empty numerous small streams, 
whilst the irregular Olympus range looms up far in the interior. In winter these 
mountains are covered with snow, which lies in the gorges and valleys nearly the 
whole summer. Mount Olympus is the highest peak of the range. It attains an 
elevation of eight thousand one hundred and thirty-eight feet, according to determi- 
nations made in 1841 by the United States exploring expedition, which placed it 
in latitude 47° 45' north, and longitude 122° 37 west. 

It is said to have been first seen by Perez, in 1774, who placed it in 47° 47' 
north, and called it La Sierra Santa Eosalia; but the account of his voyage was 
not published until many years after that date, (1802.) 

It was next described by Meares, in 1788, and placed in latitude 47^ 10' ; the 
error arising from his supposing it much nearer the coast-line than it actually is, 
upon the bearing which he observed. In his sketch it is marked quite close to the 
shore, in latitude 47° 14' north. He called it Mount Olympus, the only name by 
which it is now known. 
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In 1792 Vancouver determined its position approximately, and gave the lati- 
tude as 470 50' north. 

QU^-NI -UTL RIVEE. 

The mouth of this small stream is between three and four miles northwest by 
west from Point Gren^ille, and is almost closed by the shingle and gravel thrown 
up by the surf; there is, however, a contracted opening for the passage of canoes 
in calm weather. The closing of the entrance has so dammed the river as to form 
a small lake inside, upon the banks of which is situated a village of the Queniutls, 
a race of Indians hostile to all other tribes. Combined with others to the north- 
ward they have ever been notorious for their hostility and vindictiveness to the 
whites. Several Spanish, English, and Russian vessels and their crews were, in 
former times, taken and destroyed. Hence we meet with the names Destruction 
Island, Isla de Dolores, Punta de Martires, &c., in this immediate vicinity. The 
river is said to head in a lake at the foot of the mountains. 

The name of this river is usually known by the old settlers as Qu6-noith, but 
the Indians are said to pronounce it as if spelled Qu6-ni-'tl, accenting the first 
syllable strongly, and the last so softly that many persons consider they call them- 
selves simply Que-nai. A tribe still further north is called Que-nait'-sath. Tlie 
Mukkaws call it the Quin-aitl. De Mofra« calls it " Kiniat." — (See remarks. De- 
struction Island.) On the Coast Survey reconnaissance chart it is called Quie-nite-1 
Eiver. 

These Indians, when traveling by canoes along the low sandy beach south of 
Point Grenville, push out into the rollers, keep between the line of two seas that 
have broken, and pole the canoe through the surf. This peculiar mode is rather 
apt to excite the fears of those ignorant of what a canoe can be made to do when 
skillfully handled. 

For four miles above the Queniutl, the coast trends in the same direction, 
northwest by west, is composed of sandstone cliffs, and bounded by many precipit- 
ous rocks, the height and direction of which are generally that of the cliff; the 
outer one, about fifty yards in extent and thirty feet high, is split in two, as seen 
from the westward, and has been named the Split Rock. In the Coast Survey recon- 
naissance of 1852, one is placed two and a half miles off shore in latitude 47° 27', and 
the vessel's track is laid down inside of it. It is a low black rock about twenty 
yards in extent and twelve feet above water; there is plenty of water one-quarter 
of a mile outside of it. From the number of sea lions upon it it has been named 
Sea Lion Rock. A great many large rocky islets lie close in shore in this vicinity, 
but northward the coast is nearly clear to Destruction Island. It makes a slight 
curve eastward, and alternates with bold yellow cliffs and low shores. 

DESTEUCTION ISLAND. 

This island is the only one found deserving the appellation after leaving the 
Farallones. It is quite flat on the top, which has an elevation of seventy-five feet. 
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covered with a very dense growth of bushes, which have been removed in a few 
places by the Hooch Indians for the raising of potatoes. There is upon it a clump 
of four trees, readily distinguished when a few miles from it. Vancouver reported 
a few dwarf trees upon each end in 1792. The shores are bold, rocky, perpendic- 
ular, and nearly of the same elevation as the bluff's of the main shore. It is said 
that there are some remarkable perforations through a rock near it, but these 
are, doubtless, only seen in particular directions. On the eastern end were for- 
merly some rude Indian huts. 

In running along this coast when ten miles off, it is very difficult to make out 
this island. It is of the same elevation as the coast cliffs adjacent, and when pro- 
jected against them cannot be distinguished from them except when a slight hazi- 
ness exists between the island and main. 

It is two and seven-eighths miles from the nearest part of the main shore, 
which here runs straight north 30^ west for ten miles. Its general direction is 
north-northeast and south-southwest, having an extreme length of nearly half a 
mile, and its width is about three hundred yards at the widest part, near the south- 
em end. Towards the north it tapers to a small round point, from which projects a 
gravelly tongue about two hundred yards long, curving to the northwest. Just 
beyond this tongue is a ledge sweeping to the westward one-third of a mile, with 
a few detached rocks awash outside. Off the northern end of the island and 
ledge a number of large detached rocks, with three and five fathoms between them, 
extends in the general direction of the island, nearly a mile from the edge of the 
bluff. Heavy breakers generally exist throughout this rocky patch. The western 
approaches to the island present a very rocky, uneven bottom, entirely unfitted 
for anchorage except at such a distance that the island would afford no protection 
from southerly winds or seas. The ten-fathom line is within three-eighths of a mile 
of the western shore, with uniform hard bottom outside that distance in eleven and 
twelve fathoms ; and very irregular depths inside it, with two sunken rocks having 
thirteen and eighteen feet of water on them. About two hundred and twenty 
yards south of the extremity of the reef at the south end of the island, and a 
quarter of a mile from the island, there is a sunken rock with sixteen feet of water 
upon it. The southeastern face of the island is free of sunken rocks, but has 
broken, irregular bottom. South of the line of kelp (which commences off the 
northeastern part of the island and runs along the eastern face of the detached 
rocks to the northward,) there are five and six fathoms very close to the shore. 
Sandy, sticky, and uniform bottom in ten fathoms is found off the southeast face of 
the island, at a distance of one-eighth of a mile from shore 5 and the water appears 
to deepen only a fathom in a quarter of a mile. Between the northern end of the 
reef and the shore to the north-northeast the depth of water is everywhere less 
than eight fathoms : the soundings are veiy uniform, between nine and ten fath- 
oms to North Bock, one hundred feet high, four and a quarter miles north-north- 
east of the north end of the island, and one mile from the nearest shore. Seven 
miles south of Destruction Island, in latitude 47^ 33J', Vancouver anchored in 
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twenty-one fathoms of water over soft, sandy, and muddy bottom. This position 
placed him seven miles from the nearest shore. 

The examinations of the Coast Survey have materially reduced the reported size 
of this island. The extent of the island and reefs is one and three-eighths miles 
north-northeast by half a mile in width ; and a thorough reconnaissance has devel- 
oped the fact that it affords no protection against southeast weather ; in fact, prox- 
imity to the island at such times is dangerous. 

The approximate geographical position of the north end is : 

c '/ 

Latitude ^ 47 41 north. 

Longitude 124 25 west. 

From Cape Disappointment it bears northwest by north eighty-four miles. 

The average rise and fall of the tides observed at Destruction Island is about 
five feet. 

This island is called Isla de Dolores upon old Spanish maps. It received its 
present name, by which it is only known on the coast, in 1787, from Captain 
Berkely, who sent a long-boat from King George's Sound to explore as far south as 
latitude 47^. The crew of a smaller boat entered a shallow river and rowed up 
some distance, where they were attacked and murdered by the Indians. 

In April 1792, while Vancouver was at anchor in twenty-one fathoms, seven 
mile^ south of this island, he ^^ had calms, and found a constant current, without 
intermission, setting in the line of the coast to the northward at a uniform rate of 
half a league per hour.'' After passing Cape Orford he had been regularly 
thus affected, and carried to the north ten to twelve miles per day further than was 
exi)ected. He gives the latitude of the island as 47° 37' north. 

The United States Coast Survey published in 1866 a hydrographic reconnais- 
sance of Destruction Island and its relation to the main land. 

In the indentation of the coast five miles north of Destruction Island empties 
a small stream named the Hooch, after the Hooch Indians living upon its banks ; 
about three miles northward of this stream is an island smaller and higher, but 
similar in outline to Destruction. Although close to shore, yet in hazy weather it 
is seen standing out apparently a long distance. 

From Destruction Island northward the shore is composed of cliffs, which form 
a regular curve to a point bearing northwest half west from the north end of 
the island, and eleven miles distant ; thence the shore runs nearly straight on that 
course for ten miles to two high, abrupt, and well-marked rocks standing a mile 
from shore. The outer one is bold and covered with tall trees, but the inner one 
is bare. They are in latitude 47° 58', longitude 1249 40', both approximately. Many 
others, but smaller, lie inside of them, and nineteen fathoms are found close out- 
side. Along this stretch the shore is irregular and bluff, with many high rocky 
islets off it. About fifteen miles from Destruction Island, off the mouth of a stream 
laid down as the Quil-ley-ute, there are two large, rocky islets covered with trees, 
showing a cave in the sea-face of the southern and larger one. They are not far 
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from the low beach, and behind the larger one is a stockaded village on a green 
rise between the beach and timber. Behind the northern and smaller one enters 
a small stream from the north and east, with apparently low ground to the south 
and east. About three miles northward of these rocks is Table Eock, about sev- 
enty feet high, and one or two miles offshore. It has very steep sides, regular and 
glassy top, which rises into a slight, round mound in the middle about ten feet 
Ligh ; the positions of the rocks, and their relation to the coast in this vicinity, are 
only approximate. 

Meares calls the curve of the coast, about Destruction Island, "Queenhythe 
Bay," evidently a corruption of the Que-ni-utl, or Qu6-noith. 

FLATTERY BOCKS. 

From the two rocks just mentioned to Cape Flattery, in 48^ 23', the course is 
almost north-northwest, passing through a group of high, well-marked, rocky 
islets, in latitude 48o 12' north, named the Flattery Eocks. Before reaching these 
the coast-line curves about a mile eastward, with a bluff shore nearly free from 
rocks for about eight miles, when a large white rock half a mile out looms up 
prominently, and is distinctly seen against the mainland. 

Flattery Eocks extend between two and three miles from shore 5 the outer ledge 
is awash with one islet in it, and the track of the Coast Survey steamer is laid down 
inside of it, with sounding in nine to twenty fathoms. High, abrupt, timbered islets 
lie inside, with their ocean faces nearly perpendicular, about one hundred and fifty 
feet high, and sloping landward. Where destitute of trees, these are covered with 
grass, bushes, &c. There is a large stockaded Indian village at the foot of the 
high grassy slope abreast of the Flattery Eocks. There must be protection for 
the Indians to land their canoes. The latitude of the rocks is 48^ 12' north. 

In March 1778, Cook having been driven seaward by heavy gales off Cape Per- 
petua, made the land about the latitude of 47° 35', and four leagues from shore, as 
he says, when he was in hopes of finding a harbor to the northward under a small 
round hill which appeared to be an island, but on approaching it he became almost 
convinced that the opening was closed by low lands, and being thus disappointed, 
he named the point of land to the north of it Cape Flattery, and placed it in lati- 
tude 48° 15' north. On recent English admiralty charts the cape is placed in the 
l)osition of the Flattery Eocks, although Vancouver adapted the present usage on 
this coast. From ^an examination of Cook's account, with a knowledge of the 
coast and the currents here, we are satisfied that he was further north than he esti- 
mated on the morning of March 22, for he says the small round hill like an island 
bore north three-quarters east, (true,) distant six or seven leagues, while the coast 
extended from north to southeast, (true,) and the nearest shore distant about 
fom' leagues. These facts convince us that his position was in latitude 47^ 5(y, 
longitude 124^ 46'^ from this situation the Flattery Eocks are distant seven leagues, 
bearing north three-quarters east, (true 5) the extremity of Cape Flattery bearing 
23» 
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nearly north, (true ;) the distance to the nearest point of land a little more than 
three leagues, and the coast northward of Point Grenville bearing southeast, 
(true.) The point of land northward of the Flattery Bocks was, therefore, his Cape 
Flattery, and his estimated latitude of it eight miles too small. Before next day 
he had a very hard gale from the southwest, accompanied with rain, and he did 
not see land again until he reached latitude 49^^. He arrived at the conclusion that 
between 47^ and 48^ there existed no inlet, as had been asserted. 

From Flattery Bocks we find a high rocky coast, bordered by outlying rocks 
for eight miles, when a low sand beach occurs, receiving a small stream which runs 
east-northeast and finally north, behind the mountain constituting Cape Flat- 
tery, to within two hundred yards of the beach in Ne^-ah Bay. A rise of twenty 
or thirty feet of the sea would make Cape Flattery an island, extending five miles 
(west-northwest) by three miles in breadth. This creek is used by the outer coast 
Indians during the prevalence of hea\^ winter gales, when the passage outside 
the cape would be impracticable. 

From Point Grenville to Cape Flattery, the hills rising from the coast are 
about two thousand feet high, densely covered by trees, and cut up by innu- 
merable valleys. The shore is inhabited by numerous tribes of Indians, accustomed 
to war, and bitferly hostile to the whites. They are far superior to the Indians found 
along the southern coast. Their villages are heavily stockaded, and the houses 
made of cedar boards, which they have cut with great industry from the tree. We 
have measured and found some of these boards to be over four feet wide and 20 
feet long ; the outside edges being about an inch thick, and three inches in the 
middle. Their houses, are very large, and partitioned off into stalls for each family. 
The numerous streams emptying upon the coast afford them a never-failing supply 
of the finest salmon 5 and to obtain means of barter with white traders, they fear- 
lessly attack and capture the different species of whale on the coast. 

TATOOSH ISLAND. 

This island lies west-northwest half a mile from the point of Cape Flattery. 
It is composed of small islets connected by reefs, is quite flat-topped, and without 
trees. The surface is one hundred and eight feet above high water, and the sides 
are perpendicular. The entire mass is composed of coarse sandstone conglomerate, 
with an outcrop of basalt on one of the reefs. There is a depth of two or three 
feet of soil upon the top, which was formerly cultivated by the Indians, who 
resorted here in summer, about one hundred and fifty strong, and had several 
houses near the only boat-landing on the inside of the island, (1852.) A reef 
extends a quarter of a mile off the west side of the island, and the whole extent 
of the island and reef is only half a mile west-northwest, by a third of a mile. 
Deep water is found upon all sides, except between it and the cape, where a reef 
exists, upon which it breaks very heavily in bad weather. We are informed that 
jsunall vessels have gone through when jammed by an unfavorable wind. In so 
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doing great risk must have been incurred, as the currents in the vicinity run very 
irregulariy and strong. 

From the top of the island a leaning rocky column, about one hundred and forty 
feet high and fifty feet in diameter, is seen to the southeastward, close under the 
fa<5e of the cai)e. It shows well when approaching Tatoosh Island from the west, 
and is last seen from the Strait of Fuca, when the cape is just open with the east end of 
Tatoosh Island. It is named Pinnacle Bock ; sometimes called Fuca's Pillar, but 
Juan de Fuca located his pinnacle on the north side of the entrance to his mythical 
straits. 

TATOOSH ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 

This structure is erected on the highest part of the island, and consists of a 
keeper's dwelling of stone, with a tower of brick, whitewashed, rising above it, and 
surmounted by an iron lantern painted red, its height being sixty-six feet above 
the top of the island. The light was first exhibited December 28, 1857, and shows 
every night, from sunset to sunrise, a fixed white light of the first order of Fresnel. It 
is elevated one hundred and sixty-two • feet above the mean sea-level, and in 
clear weather should be seen fr*om a height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 18.2 miles; 

20 feet at a distance of 19.7 miles ; 

30 feet at a distance of 20.9 miles ; 

60 feet at a distance of 23.5 miles; 
so that a vessel from the southward will make it before being up with the Flat^ 
terv Eocks. 

The geographical position of the light, as determined by the Coast Survey, is : 

o / '/ 

Latitude 48 23 15.5 north. 

Longitude 124 43 50.0 west. 

Or, in time 8 18 55.3. 

Magnetic variation, 21^ 46' east, in August 1855, with a yearly increase of V. 

The angle of visibility from the land southward, round by the west to the 
extreme western visible point of Vancouver Island, is 131^, and from the same 
starting point round by the west, up the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 263^. 

This island, with its outlying reef, is the most western portion of the United 
States south of Alaska. 

The present name is that given to us by the Indian tribe (Miik-kaw) inhabiting 
the cape and outer part of the strait. Their word to designate an island is epi- 
chukH, 

On June 29, 1788, Metres, passing the entrance to the strait^ hove ta oflf this 
island, was visited by the Indians, and sent an officer to examine it, who reported 
that it was a " solid rock covered with a little verdure, and surrounded by breakers 
in every direction.'' They also " saw a very remarkable rock that wore the appear- 
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ance of an obelisk, and stood at some distance from the island." To this rock he 
gave the name of Pinnacle Rock. It is the columnar leaning rock already de- 
scribed. He says the " island itself appeared to be a barren rock, almost inacces- 
sible, and of no great extent ; but the surface of it, as far as we could see, was 
covered with inhabitants, who were gazing at the ship.'' " The chief of this spot, 
whose name is Tatooche, did us the favor of a visit, and so surly and forbidding a 
character we had not yet seen." The Indians evidently gave him the name of the 
island, which he mistook for that of the chief. His sketch of the island and cape 
also includes Rock Duncan. 

Too-too-tche is the Nootka name for the " Thunderbird." The Muk-kaws origi- 
nallv came from the west coast of Vancouver Island. 

Here we may be permitted to remark, that from this place to Cape Lookont, 
the descriptions of Meares are confirmed by the later observations of the Coast 
Survey. 

BOCK DUNCAN. 

This is a small, low, black rock, rising above the highest tides, but always 
washed by the western swell which breaks over it. Deep water is found close 
around it. From Tatoosh Island light it bears north 33° west, distant two thousand 
and seventy-eight yards, or more than a mile, and many vessels pass between them, 
as the chart shows twenty-five fathoms ; but a rock has been reported in the chan- 
nel, and it would be well to avoid it until the doubt is set at rest. Vancouver's ves- 
sels passed between them. The rock was first noticed by Mr. Duncan in 1788, 
and placed in latitude 48° 3V north, which Vancouver, who gave it the present 
name, considered a typographical error. 

During a three months' stay at Ne^-ah Harbor in 1852, we tried, upon several 
occasions, to land upon this rock with canoes, but could never effect our object. 

DUNTZ BOCK. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile off Rock Duncan, on the line from Tatoosh Island, 
Kellet places a rock, having three fathoms water upon it, and to which he gave this 
name. 

With no wind, a heavy swell from the west, ebb current, and proximity to 
these outlying rocks and island, a vessel's position is unsafe, and great caution 
should be exercised in navigating this part of the entrance to the Strait of Fuca. 

CAPE PLATTEBY. 

This cape forms the southern head of the entrance of the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. It has a bold, wild, jagged sea-face, about one hundred feet high, 
much disintegrated by the wearing action of the ocean ; rises in a mile to an 
irregular hill of fifteen hundred or two thousand feet in height; is cut up 
by gorges and covered with a dense growth of fir and almost impenetrable 
underbrush from the edge of the cliffs to the summit. The shore-line round to 
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Ne^-ah Bay is of the same forbidding character, bordered by reefs and having but 
one short stretch of beach at the foot of the hills. Upon this beach is situated 
(or was, in 1852) dissent's Village. The soundings half a mile from shore are 
deei) and irregular, reaching sixty-eight fathoms. The current runs as much 
as three miles per hour, and during the ebb sets irregularly round the cape, 
Tatoosh Island, arid Rock Duncan. When seen from the southwestward. Cape 
Flattery looks like an island, on account of the valley three or four miles eastward. 
The best position for seeing this is when a single rock off the cape shows itself 
detached. From this direction, the high mountains on Vancouver's Island loom 
up and stretch far away to the northwest and to the east. 

The extent of ocean shore-line from Cape Disappointment to Cape Flattery is 
one hundred and forty-eight miles. The name adopted is that which Cook gave to 
this headland in 1778, It has been called Cape Martinez by the Spaniards, from 
its asserted discovery in 1774 by Martinez, pilot to Perez, who announced, many 
years afterward, that he remembered to have observed a wide opening in the 
land, between 48^ and 49^ north longitude. In 1788 Captain Duncan anchored 
on the south shore of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, off a village called Claasit, or 
Claaset, in 48° 30'. On recent English charts it is called Cape Classet, because, 
in 1792, Vancouver stated that as the name given by the Indians to distinguish it, 
but in a marginal note it is called "Cape Flattery.^ (See remarks in rela- 
tion to this matter — ^Flattery Rocks.) In 1852 we found that the then head 
chief of the Muk-kaws, a powerftil man, about forty or forty-five years of age, called 
himself and was called by the tribe Clisseet', but we could not ascertain whether 
this was an hereditary title. On the western coast it is universally known bs 
Cape Flattery. 

It was near this cape that a Japanse junk was wrecked in 1833, accounts of 
which will be found in Belcher's narrative, and in that of the United States explo- 
ring expedition. (See, also, Schoolcraft's Indian Tribes of the United States, page 
217.) This wreck, with that at Clatsop Point, and others found at sea, shows 
strongly the direction of the prevailing winds, and especially the influence of the 
great Japan Warm Stream that crosses the Pacific, and reaches the American 
coast about latitude 55^, where it divides, the greater part flowing down the coast 
of British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, and California, and the smaller branch 
sweeping dose along the northwest shores. 

BANE OFF CAPE FLATTERY. 

At the entrance to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, fifteen miles, by estimation, 
west-northwest from Cape Flattery, it is reported that a bank exists, having 
eighteen fathoms upon it. The Indians frequently go out upon some bank off the 
strait to fish for cod each season. In July 1865 the schooner Brant, of Victoria, dis- 
covered cod-fishing banks off Cape Flattery, and caught five barrels of cod after two 
hours' fishing. The fish are known as red cod, and weigh from five to fifteen 
pounds each. The bank has soundings in twenty-five fathoms, and is sixteen 
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miles nearly due west from Gape Flattery. In 1867 an examination was made of 
halibut banks in fifty fathoms water, off the southwest coaat of Vancouver. This 
is an Indian fishing ground. Canoes go out on ebb current, catch an average of 
fifty fish of forty pounds weight each, of indifferent quality, and return with flood 
current and westerly wind. No extended examination was made. 

About latitude 48^ 35', and seventy-five miles west by south from Tatoosh 
Island, La Pdrouse sounded over a bank having thirty-five fathoms and i)ebbly 
bottom. On a line about twenty miles north by east from that point he got forty- 
two, forty-five, sixty-five, seventy-five, and thirty-four fathoms; thence southeast he 
increased his depth to ninety fathoms in about seven miles. The weather foggy, and 
no observations for position. This is, doubtless, the bank lying thirty-five to forty- 
five miles west from Cape Flattery, and making out from Barclay Sound. The 
English Chart No. 1917 exhibit^s this bank to which I have applied the name La 
P6rouse. 

STRAIT OF JUAN DE FUCA. 

The entrance to this strait from the Pacific lies between Cai>e Flattery and 
Cape Bonilla, on Vancouver Island, which forms the northern shore. Its width 
is about twelve miles, and the bearing from Tatoosh Island to Cape Bonilla north 18^ 
west. From this line the strait runs east for forty miles, with a uniform width of 
eleven miles. It gradually contracts to eight miles, between Beechy Head on the 
north and Striped Peak on the south ; changes its direction to east by north half 
north for fifteen miles ; then expands to the northward, attaining a width of eighteen 
to twenty miles, and divides into two ship channels, the Canal de Haro and Eosario 
Strait, leading through the Archipelago de Haro northward, to the Gulf of Georgia. 
It is terminated on the east by Whidbey Island ; at the southeast it passes into 
Admiralty Inlet, and is bounded on the south by the main land of Washington 
Territory, which forms the entire southern shore of the strait. From the ocean to 
Whidbey Island the mid-channel distance is eighty-four miles. The depth of water 
throughout the strait is remarkably great, no bottom being found in it« deepest 
parts with one hundred and fifty fathoms of line. It is the main artery for the 
waters of Admiralty Inlet, Puget Sound, Possession Sound, Hood's Canal, Canal 
de Haro, Eosario Strait, Bellingham Bay, and the vast Gulf of Georgia, extend- 
ing between Vancouver Island and British Columbia, for one hundred and twenty 
miles, with an average width of twenty. Its currents run with an average 
velocity of not less than three miles per hour, and off the Bace Island and Beechy 
Head over six miles an hour. Its shores are bold, abrupt, and covered with a 
heavy growth of varied timber and dense underbrush. On the north, the moun- 
tains rise rapidly from the water, and many attain an elevation of not less than 
five thousand or six thousand feet. These are covered with spruce nearly to their 
summits. On the south, for thirty miles from the entrance, the shore is bounded 
by hills two thousand feet in height, backed by the jagged Olympus range of 
eight thousand two hundred feet. For the next fifty miles the shore is generally a 
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steep cliff, from fifty to two hundred feet high, with a flat country extending nearly 
to the foot-hills of Olympus, and stretching further south as we move eastward. 
On the east, the face of Whidbey Island is very steep ; it is about two hundred 
and fifty feet high, and appears flat, as does the whole country eastward to the 
sharp-cut outline of the Cascade range, stretching its serrated ridge northward, 
where the snow peak of Mount Baker* is distinctly seen^ and to the southward, 
where the higher peak of Mount Eainier attracts the eye. 

Humboldt calls this Mount Begnier, depending upon the narrative of Fremont, 
who saw it in active operation November 13, 1843. We believe it is over fifteen 
thousand feet high. 

During dry summers the Indians and settlers set fire to the forests in every 
direction, and the country soon becomes enveloped in a vast smoke that lasts for 
two or three months. At such times it is frequently impossible to make out the 
shore at half a mile distance. The strong westerly winds coming up the strait 
disperse it for a while, but only to fan the fires, and give them renewed force and 
activity. 

In summer the prevailing wind draws into the strait, increasing towards eve- 
ning, and frequently blowing a ten-knot breeze before midnight; but unless 
the wind is strong outside, little is felt in the strait, and very frequently ves- 
sels are a week from Cape Flattery to Admiralty Inlet, or vice versa. In winter 
the southeast winds draw directly out, and create a very heavy cross-sea off the 
entrance, the great southwest swell meeting that rolling out. In such cases trad- 
ing vessels try to gain Ne6 ah Bay or San Juan Harbor, and remain at anchor until 
the wind changes. In beating in or out vessels may run as close under either 
shore as wind and currents warrant, as no hidden dangers have been found half a 
mile off shore, except at the west side of the small indentation called Crescent Bay, 
near Striped Peak, forty-four miles inside of Bock Duncan. 

At the entrance the currents acquire, during the "large tide^ of each day, a 
velocity of four miles per hour, and after strong northwest winds a very large, 
short, but regular swell is encountered west of Ne6-ah Bay during the ebb cur- 
rent. If the wind is light, and no steerage way on the vessel, the feeling is decid- 
edly disagreeable, especially as the current seems constantly to set close around 
Bock Duncan and Tatoosh Island. If a vessel falls into the trough of this swell, 
she is bound to fetch away something. 

Settlers are gradually advancing from Puget Sound and Admiralty Inlet along 
the strait westward, and are destined to meet those coming up the coast from 
Gray Harbor and Shoalwater Bay. 

Washington Territory has a climate excelled only by that of California. We 
know not where to point to such a ramification of inland navigation, save in the 
British possessions to the northward. For depth of water, boldness of approaches, 
freedom from hidden dangers, and the immeasurable sea of gigantic timber com- 
ing down to the very shores, these waters are unsurpassed. 

*Named by Vancouver, 1792. 
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The Strait of Juan de Faca was discovered by the longboat of the Imperial 
Eagle, under the command of Berkely, in 1787. 

In June 1788 it was examined by Meares, in the Felice, he having obtained 
information of its existence from Berkely. At the entrance it " api>eared to be 
twelve or fourteen leagues broad. From the mast-head it was observed to stretch 
to the east by north, and a clear unbounded horizon was seen in that direction as 
far as the eye could reach." He frequently sounded, "but could procure no bot- 
tom with one hundred fathoms of line." He afterwards sent a party to explore 
the strait, who went up about fifty miles, determining the harbor of San Juan. 
He first applied the name "John de Fuca" to the strait. 

After the expedition of 1775 several Spanish expeditions were fitted out for 
exploration in these latitudes, but we are not sufficiently acquainted with their 
results to state their claims and merits. Haro was in the strait in 1789, Quimper 
in 1790, Eliza in 1791, and Galiano and Yaldez in 1792. 

Gray entered the strait in 1792, penetrated fifty miles in an east-southeast 
direction, and found the passage five leagues wide. He gives the latitude of 
Tatoosh Island, or Cape Flattery, 48o 24^ The extracts from his log-book, stat- 
ing particulars of this and the Columbia Eiver exploration, were not made public 
until 1816. Most of Gray's latitudes, distances, and courses are good and trust- 
worthy. 

Vancouver entered the strait in 1792, and gave to the world the first detaUed 
and authentic account of it. 

THE SOUTHERN SHORE OF THE STRAIT OF JUAN DE FUCA. 

NE^-AH BAY. 

Koitlah Point, the western boundary of this bay, is four miles east by north 
two-thirds north from the light-house on Tatoosh Island. From Cai>e Flattery 
the shore is nearly straight, high, and rugged, backed by hills about one thousand 
five hundred or two thousand feet high, and covered ^vith timber. Deep water is 
found within a third of a mile of the bluffs, and at a distance of half a mile a 
depth of twenty fathoms is obtained. Within a mile of Koitlah Point was a large 
village of the Mukkaws, (1852.) 

The bay is about a mile and a quarter long south-southeast, and the same in 
width at the entrance. The western side is high, precipitous, and bordered by- 
craggy, outcropping rocks, three hundred or four hundred yards from the shore. 
The three-fathom line ranges about six hundred yards from the foot of the bluff. 
The general direction of this side is southeast for one mile 5 when the hills sud- 
denly cease, and a low shore, with sand beiich backed by woods, curves gi*adually 
to the northeast by east for a mile and a quarter to Ba-ad-dah Point, formed by a 
spur of the hills. 

The east side of the bay is formed by Waaddah Island, the northern end of 
which lies one and a half mile from Koitlah, east by north half north. This island 
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is a narrow, high ridge, about two hundred and fifty yards wide, and half a mile 
long, covered with trees, and having a direction southeast one-quarter east, pointing 
toward Ba-ad-dah Point, and presenting the appearance of a continuation of that 
spur, but separated from it by a four-fathom channel five hundred yards wide. 
Oft* the southwest part rocks extend for two hundred and fifty yards, and the 
three-fathom line is six hundred yards distant. Along the sand bea<3h the three- 
fathom line is within two hundred yards of the shore, the depth increasing to 
seven fathoms, then decreasing to five, in the middle of the bay, and again 
increasing to ten on the outer line of the bay. Much kelp abounds in this har- 
bor, even in deep water, the lower and thinnest portion being used by the Indians 
for fishing-lines. 'When coiled away and dry they break like grass, but soaking 
them in salt water renews their elasticity and strength. 

The best anchorage is in the south part of the bay, in about five fathoms, 
being then ofT the small stream which comes in at the eastern foot of the hills. 
No direction can be given about anchoring oft* any particular village, as the 
Indians change their location so frequently; but near this stream will generally 
be found some houses, with an abundance of fresh water. During southerly 
weather little swell is felt here, and the wind can do no harm; but when a large 
westerly swell is coming up the strait it reaches here, and a vessel rolls uncom- 
fortably unless she rides head to it. 

The low ground abreast of the anchorage, and but two or three hundred yards 
from the beach, is the head of a small stream that runs through the low prairie lands 
behind Cape Flattery, and empties into Nisco Bay south of the cape, near a win- 
ter village of the Mukkaws, called Wa-atch. This stream is frequently used by 
them in winter, when they cannot take their canoes outside the cape. 

The primary astronomical station of the Coast Survey was just back of the 
beach, about four hundred yards east of the small stream before referred to. 
From the northwest end of Waaddah Island it bears south by west half west, dis- 
tant one and three-eighths mile. Its geographical position is: 

Latitude 48 21 48.8north. 

Longitude 124 37 12.0 west. 

h. m. 8, 

Or, in time 8 18 28.8 

Magnetic variation 21° 30' east, in August 1852, with a yearly increase of 1'. 

Soon after we left this station the Indians dug up and destroyed all the marks 
fixed to recover it, under the belief that evil spirits were buried with them. 

The buildings of the Indian reservation are near the Coast Surv^ey station j 
the residence of the United States agent is at the eastern point of the bay. 

Tides. — The corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of the 

moon's transit and the time of high water, is I2h. 33m. The mean rise and fall of 

tides is 5.6 feet; of spring tides, 7.4 feet; and of neap tides, 4.8 feet. The mean 

duiation of the flood is 6h. 20w., and of the ebb Oh. 06w. The average difference 

24» 
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between tlie corrected establishments of the a. m. and p. m. tides of the same day 
is Ih. 18m. for high water, and Ih. 02m. for low water. The diflferences when the 
moon's declination is greatest are 2h. 20m. and Ih, ^OnUj resi)ectively. The average 
difference in height of those two tides is 1.7 feet for the high waters, and 3.5 feet for 
the low waters. When the moon's declination is greatest those differences are 2.8 
feet and 6.0 feet, respectively. The average difference of the higher high and lower 
low waters of the same day is 8.2 feet, and when the moon's declination is great- 
est, 9.6 feet. The higher high water in the twenty-four hours occurs about llA. 
64m. after the moon's upper transit, (southing,) when the moon's declination is 
north, and about 32m. before, when south. The lower low water occurs about 7A. 
after the higher high water. The greatest observed difference between two low 
waters of one day was 6.0 feet, and the greatest difference between the higher 
high and lower low waters of one day was 12.0 feet. 

To find the times of high and low waters, first compute them for Astoria, and 
from the numbers thus obtained, subtract nine minutes for Ne^-ah Bay. 

This bay was known as Poverty Cove by the early fur traders on the coast ; 
next as Port Nuiiez Guona, by Quimper, in 1790. In 1792, the Spanijirds, then 
establishing themselves at Nootka Sound, attempted to found a colony here, and 
as late as 1847 bricks were found near the small stream abreast of the anchorage. 
We searched for vestiges of the settlement in 1852, but found nothing. In 1860, a 
bjick was dug up from the depth of two feet, on the site pointed out by the 
Indians. Vancouver noted the indentation of the coast here in 1792. It was 
next called "Scarborough Harbor," by the United States exploring expedition in 
1841. The Indian name is that now adopted, and the only one by which it is 
known on the coast. 

In 1852, the Mukkaws about Flattery could muster three hundred or four 
hundred warriors, mostly armed mth muskets and knives. They had several 
large stockadecj villages, and hundreds of canoes. We have counted over seventy 
at one time, fishing for salmon in the bay. They were brave and fearless; made 
voyages to Nitinat, Clayoquot, and Nootka Sounds, and pursued the whale and 
black fish successfiilly. In three months they sold over seven thousand five hun- 
dred gallons of oil to the traders. They maintain trade with the Indians on the 
west of Vancouver, forcing them to dispose of their oil and skins to themselves 
directly, and not to the traders. By this means they make a large profit as inter- 
mediate traders. They estimate their wealth by the number of slaves and 
blankets, and the quantity of oil they possess. In the fall of 1852, the small-pox 
was introduced among them, and nearly swept off" the tribe, more than two-thirds 
falling victims to the disease — among them the principal chief, Clisseet, and the 
second chief, Flattery Jack. 

Two miles east of Waaddah Island, and within the limits of the kelp, is a 
rock one hundred and fifty feet high, called Sail Rock by the United States 
exploring expedition, and by Kellet, Klaholoh, (seals.) The Indian name is 
Saelok. Behind it enters a small stream called the Okho on the admiralty charts, 
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bat this is not tlie Indian name, and lias probably been confounded for the 
O'Koho, thirteen rnile^ eastward of Ne<S-ah Bay. 

CALLAM BAY.* 

From the eastern point of Ne^-ah bay to Sekou Point,* the western part of 
C<allam Bay, the course is east half south, and distance thirteen and a half miles. 
The shore-line is nearly straight, bluff, and bordered by rocks, with an occasional 
stretch of sandy beach. One mile off shore the average depth of water is twenty 
fathoms. The bay is at the western termination of a high, bold, wooded ridge, 
ninning parallel to the shore, with an almost perpendicular water face, and falling 
away rapidly inshore. Tliis easily recognized ridge is about one thousand feet 
high and seven miles long. The western extremity lies east one-third south from 
Waaddah Island, is distant sixteen miles, and called Slip Point ;• the eastern is 
designated Pillar Point.* The width of the bay, from Sekou Point to Slip Point, 
is two miles, and the bearing east by north half north. Outside these limits 
fifteen fathoms water may be struck. The form of the bay is nearly semicircular, 
and the depth of the curve nearly a mile, with six fathoms about the middle. 
Into it empties a small stream from the southeast, having low land on its eastern 
side, and a small rise on the west. Some sunken rocks are said to lie off Slip 
Point. 

The water along the face of the ridge is very deep, and the bottom rocky and 
irregular. About half way along it is the entrance to a vein of lignite, which ha« 
been worked, but it is not fit for steamship consumption. Off this mine, at a dis- 
tance of a cable's length, a depth of thirty-five fathoms is found, with a swell upon 
the rocks sufficient to destroy any boat loading there. The so-called coal is very 
easily broken, and crumbles by exposure to the weather. We saw it fairly tried 
upon a steamer, and it did not answer. An analysis of some of the best specimens 
yielded sixty-eight per cent, of carbon, and we judge it to be bitumen. The 
geological formation of the whole region is opposed to the existence of coal. 
Among the bituminous shales we searched in vain for any specimens of fossil 
impressions. 

Fillar Paint is nearly east half south from the north end of Waaddaih Island, 
and distant twenty-three miles. Its latitude is 48^ 13' north. The peak is 
slightly separated from the main ridge by a depression. From this point the 
shore trends south-southeast about a mile, and receives a stream coming from the 
westward, called Canel River.* An Indian village exists here. The Indian name 
of the stream is Pisht-st. 

From Pillar Point the next prominent object is a wooded hill called Striped 
Peak,* bearing east by north, and distant seventeen miles. The shore retreats to 
the southward of this line about three miles, having alternate bluff and low 
shores, with many little streams opening upon them; and at the distance of eleven 
or twelve miles from Pillar Point, Low Point* makes out, at the mouth of a 

* Name on the English admiralty chart, 1847. 
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stream called the I^yre.* Rocks abound close along the shore. The kelp gene- 
rally extends out to five fathoms, and the average depth of water, a mile off, is ten 
fathoms. One mile before reaching the western part of Striped Peak is a sunken 
rock, upon which the sea breaks at low water. A slight indentation of the shore 
here has received the name of Crescent Bay.t 

Striped Peak is several hundred feet high, and wooded, and was doubtless 
named from a well-marked line upon its water side, occasioned by a land slide 
from its summit. This mark is being rai)idly obliterated by the growth of vegeta- 
tion. The base of the hill towards the water presents a straight line, running east 
by north for three miles, with deep water off it. 

Freshwater Bay.] — The oiistern part of Strii)ed Peak, with several rocks off it, 
is called Observatory Point, on the admiralty charts, and forms the western 
boundary of Freshwater Bay. The eastern side is the low delta called Angeles 
Point, at the mouth of the river Elwha, and the line joining the two runs east by 
north two-thirds north three miles across. Inside of this line the depth of the 
curve is about one and a quarter miles, with water ranging from sixteen fathoms to 
four or five close inshore. The western shore of the bay is bluff, the eastern low, 
with a bluff in the rear. The waters of the Elwha bring down such quantities of 
earth that wo find only ten fathoms water at a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile off its mouth. 

FORT ANGELES, OR FALSE DUNGENESS. 

Four miles east of the Elwha commences a long, low, very narrow sand spit, 
stretching out from the bluff in a general east-northeast direction for three miles, 
to the point called Ediz Hookjt which lies one and a half mile off the main shore, 
thus forming an excellent and extensive harbor, oi)en to the eastward; with deep 
water of twenty-five to thirty fathoms, sandy bottom, close luider the inside of the 
sand spit, almost to the head of the bay. Through the centre of the bay we found 
a line of fifteen fathoms, sticky bottom, and between that and the main it shoals 
very regularly, with the same kind of bottom. On the outside of the spit, very 
deep water is found close to it, and the Hook may be rounded within a cable's 
length, in twenty-five fathoms. In the indentation between Angeles Point and 
the head of the bay the water is shoal, ten fathoms being found two miles from 
shore. 

The Hook is covered with coarse grass, and in many places with driftwood, 
showing that the sea sometimes washes over it. Although it lies well out of the 
line of vessels bound either in or out of the strait, it has been deemed necessary 
to mark it with a light-house. In thick, hazy weather, it would be readily dis- 
tinguished if clumps of trees were planted upon it; as we recommended, in 1852, 
for the low tongue of New Dungeness. From the middle of the strait it cannot be 

* Name ou the EngliHli admiralty chart, 1847. Tlie Indian name of this river is Kwa-ha-mish. 

t Name <m the English admiralty chart, 1847. 

t Nameil on the English atlmiralty chart of 1847 ; E-ediz on that of 1859. 
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seen; and its position is ascertained by the light-house building, or the peculiari- 
ties of the bluff beyond. 

LIGHTHOUSE ON EDIZ HOOK, PORT ANGELES. 

The light-house is within fifty-five yards of the eastern extremity of the Hook, 
and sixty-seven yards from the inner beach. The structure consists of the 
keeper's dwelling of one and a half stories, painted white, from which rises the 
tower, also painted white, with the dome red. The height of the focal plane is 
forty-two feet above the sea. The light is a fixed white light of the fifth order of 
Fresnel. It was first exhibited April 2, 18G5, and is shown from sunset to sunrise. 
In ordinary states of the atmosphere, it should be seen from a height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 11.0 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 12.5 miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 13.7 miles. 

Its geographical position, as determined by the United States Coast Survey, is: 

Latitude 48 07 27.8 north. 

Longitude 123 23 42.0 west. 

h, in,, 8, 

Or, in time 8 13 34.8 

The computed magnetic variation for January 1868, is 21o 30' east. 

From this light we have the following bearings and distances : 

Light-house on Eace Eocks, northwest three-quarters west, ten and a half 
miles. 

Light-house at entrance to Esquimalt Harbor, northwest by north quarter 
north, seventeen and a half miles. 

Light-house on New Dungeness, northeast by east, twelve and a half miles. 

It is visible from a ship's deck, abreast of the Eace Eocks. At the head of the 
harbor, and connected therewith by a small outlet, is a large salt-water lagoon. 
Fresh water is found on the south shore in several places, but the extensive flats 
render it difficidt to be obtained. The bluflf, about seventy feet high, comes 
almost directly to the high-water line, except in a few localities. There Indian vil- 
lages of the Clallums* existed on its shores in 1852, when a secondary astronom- 
ical station of the Coast Survey was established near the Indian grave-yard at 
the head of the harbor. Its geographical position is : 

Latitude 48 07 52.0 north. 

Longitude 123 27 21 west. 

h, m. 8, 

Or, in time 8 13 49.4 

From this station the extremity of Ediz Hook bears northeast by east, distant 
two and five-eighths miles. 



• 



Tlu' tribes now generally, but orroneoiLsly, known by this uanio call themselves the Nus-klai- 
yani ; they oeeupy the American side of the strait fnmi the Oke-ho, thirteen miles from Ned-ah 
Bay. Their congeners are the T'sok and Sugh-us on part- of the Vancouver side. 
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• 

The bay was first discovered by the Spaniards, and by them made known to 
Vancouver in 1792. We first heai*d of the name, False Duugeness, in 1852, when 
at Cape Flattery, from traders there who did not know the proper name of the 
harbor. The United States custom-house for this district was removed from Port 
Townshend in 1862, and located on the south side of this harbor, in the mouth 
of the sharp gully, nearly two miles south-southwest from the point of Ediz Hook. 
On the 16th of December 1863, the village and custom-house were destroyed 
by a torrent of water bursting through the gully behind the town ; an accumula- 
tion of fallen timber that had dammed up the waters, having suddenly given way. 
The custom-house was again removed to Port Townshend ; and the \illago is now 
located on the low, narrow point imder the bluff, or little more than one and a 
half miles south three-quarters west from the light-house. The large Indian village 
is nearly one and a half miles south by east half east from the light-house. The 
head of the bay affords a capital beach for heaving down a vessel. A preliminary 
chart of False Duugeness was published by the Coast Survey in 1853, and a 
second edition in 1856. 

Coal of fair quality is reported to have been found within three miles of the 
harbor. 

NEW DUNGENESS BAY. 

The snore from Point Angeles gradually curves to the northeast; and about eight 
or nine miles from Ediz Hook another long, low, narrow sand spit, covered with 
grass, leaves the bluff shore and stretches in a general north-northeast direction for 
three and seven-eighths miles, forming the northwestern shore of the roadstead of 
Mew Duugeness. On the inside, one mile from the eastern extremity, another nar- 
row sand sx>it makes one and one-third miles southward toward the main shore, form- 
ing a large inner shoal bay, with a narrow opening, through which the water passes, 
as over a rapid at low tide. Abreast of this point is a small stream, affording an 
abundance of fresh water ; but boats must obtain their supply at low tide, and come 
out when the tide has suflSciently risen. The western side of this stream is a bluff, 
sixty feet high, and upon it is a large village of the Clallums. The eastern shore 
of the stream is low, swampy, and covered with tre<»s and brush. It forms the south- 
em or main shore of the roadstead, and off it lie extensive mud flats, which are bare 
at low water for five-eighths of a mUe, and run as far as Wasliington, or Budd^s 
Harbor. Shoal- water exists some distance outside of these flats. About twenty 
fathoms are found about a quarter of a mile south of the Lighthouse Point, the 
depth regularly decreasing across the bay, with a soft, tenacious, muddy bottom. 
The usual and best anchorage is to bring the light-house to bear about north by 
east half east half a mile distant, when ten fathoms are found one-third of a mile 
broad off the beach. With the light-house bearing northwest by north three 
quarters of a mile distant, the same depth and bottom are found. The nearest 
shore will bear south one and a quaiter miles, and the mud flat three-quai*ters of a 
mile in the same direction. A southeast wind di*a>ving out of the strait blows 
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directly into this liarbor, but the bottom will bold any vessel with good ground 
tackle. The only difficulty will be to get the anchors out of the mud after riding a 
couple of days to a gale. In the fast position a vessel can readily get under way 
and clear the point. 

This point is so low that vessels bound in or out, before the erection of the 
light-house, were upon it before they were aware of their danger. Several had run 
ashore on the outside beaeh, and in 1855, while we were anchored close in, with 
the weather thick and hazy, a vessel from Admiralty Inlet had been set out of her 
course by the currents, and came driving in with studding sails set, and only saw 
her mistake and danger when the black hull of our vessel attracted her attention. 

A shoal, with two and a half fathoms, makes out from the end of the point 
for half a mile, and a heavy tide-rip runs over it at the change of currents.* 

A hydrographic sketch of New Dungeness was issued from the Coast Survey 
Office in 1856. . . 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT NEW DUNGENESS. 

The structure is about one-sixth of a mile from the outer end of the point, and 
consists of a keeper's dwelling, of stone, with a tower of brick, the upper half 
being a dark lead color, the lower half white. The tower is surmounted by an 
iron lantern, painted red ; the entire height being ninety-two feet, and its eleva- 
tion above the mean sea-level one hundred feet. 

The light was first exhibited December 14, 1857, and shows every night, from 
sunset to sunrise, a fixed white light of the third order of FresneL It should be 
seen from a height of— 

,10 feet at a distance of 15 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 16J miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 17f miles. 

Its geographical position, as determined by the Coast Survey, is — 

Latitude 48 10 58.9 north. 

Longitude 123 06 07 west. 

Or, in time 8 12 24.5 

Computed magnetic variation, 21^ 43' east, in August, 1856, with a yearly 

increase of 1'. 

From it we have the following bearings and distances : 

Ediz Hook light-house, southwest by west, twelve and a half miles. 

Race Rocks light-house, west, distant eighteen miles. 

Esquimalt Harbor light-house, northwest by west seven-eighths west, twenty 

miles. 



* Buoy off New Dungeness Spit Another buoy lias been placed off this point. It is an iron buoy 
of the second class, painted red. It lies in three and a half fathoms water, one mUe northeast by 
north from New Dungeness light-house, and west by north one-half north from the southern end 
of Protection Island. 
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Victoria Harbor, northwest by west three-quarters west, distant seventeen 
and three-quarters miles. 

Smith's Island light-house, northeast by north one-quarter north, distant thir- 
teen and a half miles. 

Point Wilson, east by north, distant fourteen and three-quarters miles. 

Admiralty Head light-house, west by south half south, seventeen and two- 
thirds miles. 

FOG-BELL AT NEW DUNGENESS. 

Upon the outer extremity of the point a fog-bell of eleven hundred pounds 
weight has been placed, and is said to be struck by machinery, five blows, at inter- 
vals of ten seconds, followed by a pause of ten seconds. In 1867 the machinery 
was out of order, and the bell was struck by hand, during foggy or other thick 
weather, day and night. " The striking machinery is in a frame building, painted 
black, with the front open to receive the bell, and raised thirty feet above the 
ground, on an open structure, whitewashed.'' 

Tides. — The approximated corrected establishment is 3h, 3m., and the approxi- 
mated mean rise and fall of tides 5.0 feet. 

Our experience in these waters suggests that the light-house building should 
be painted black, or a color most readily made out in foggy or smoky weather. 
Several years since we urged the advantage of planting trees along the spit, to 
afford large dark masses, that a lookout might see the danger before being upon 
it. A few settlers are now located about the bay. 

This harbor was first examined and made known by Vancouver, who applied 
the present name, in 1792. It is known by no other. 

In 1856 the United States Coast Survey published a toi>ographical and hydro- 
graphic chart of New Dungeness. 

Eastward of Dungeness the shore is indented by Washington Harbor, Port 
Discovery, and Admiralty Inlet, the northwest point of the entrance to which is 
Point Wilson. 

WASHINGTON HABBOB. 

From New Dungeness roadstead to the entrance to this harbor the immediate 
shore is low, flat, covered with trees, and bordered by an extensive mud flat; but 
behind it, at a very short distance, rises a level jilateau. The bluff at the north- 
east point of the harbor is seen from Dungeness Point. The entrance to the har- 
bor is nearly closed by a low sand-spit, stretching across it from the east almost 
to the western part, where a narrow channel-way exists, having two fathoms 
through it. This cannot be seen from Dungeness Point, which is six and a half 
miles northwest, on account of the outward curving of the intermediate shoi^e. 
Inside of the harbor we found seventeen fathoms. Its width is a little over a mile, 
and regular ; its length about three miles, and the general direction southeast by 
south. One mile outside of the sand-spit a depth of ten and twelve fathoms exists, 
deepening rapidly to thirty and thirty-five, with a bottom of stiff mud. 

This harbor was surveyed first by the United States exploring expedition, 
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and called Budd Harbor; but tliere being a sheet of water in Puget Sound bearing 
a similar name, we have adopted Kellet's appellation. The Indian name of the 
bay is S'quim, by which it is generally knoTVTi to the settlers. 

Quimper, in 1790, exi)lored the hsirbors in this vicinity, as did Galiano and 
Valdes in 1791. 

PROTECTION ISLAND. 

Tlie western extremity of this island lies east two- thirds south, distant seven 
and a half miles from Dungene«s light-house, and extends one and three-quarters 
miles northeast half ea*st, beuig narrow, ciUTed outward to the strait, and having a 
low iK)hit at each end, with shoal water stretching from the western end. Its sides 
are very steep, and about two hundred fe^t high, the seaward i^art covered with 
timber, and that towards Port Discovery undulating and covered with feni. It 
lies two miles directly off (northwest) the entrance to Port Discovery. On the 
inside is found very deep water, but upon the outside a line of kelj), about half a 
mile out, marks the four-fathom curve, and from this a bank extends north-north- 
west for three miles, having from five to fifteen fathoms upon it, with a shoal spot 
of three and four fathoms two miles from the island. It affords anchorage, with 
light airs and strong adverse currents. Tlie bottom is irregular, and falls off sud- 
denly. This shoal ha« been named the Dallas bank by the United States Coast 
Survey. 

This island, with Port Angeles and New Dungeness, afford the first examples 
of the peculiar feature of low, sandy, and gravelly points, covered with coarse 
grass and buslies, making out fi'oai the hi^h cliflfi, where the tendency of strong 
ciuTents would seem to be to cut them off. 

It wa^s called Protection Island by Vancouver in 1792, and on account of its 
position in relation to Port Discovery is very aptly named. 

PORT DISCOVERY. 

From Dungeness light the west side of the entrance to Port Discovery, 
called Challam Point, bears east by south one-fifth south, distant nine miles. From 
Washington Harbor the distance is four miles. The intennediate shore is com- 
posed of high, steep cliffs. Cape George, the eastern i>oint of the entrance, bears 
northesist one-quarter east one and a half miles from Challam Point, and is a steep 
bluff, rising directly from the water. The average width of the bay is nearly one 
and three-quarters miles for nine miles of its length, and then decreases rapidly to 
the Stalmon river. It makes four general courses from the entrance to the head, as 
follows: One and three-quarters miles south, four miles east by south two-thirds 
south, two and a half miles south by east, iind one and three-quarters miles south- 
west by south. Tlie shores are abrupt, and covered with wood to their edges, and 
the i)rojecting parts are all terminated by low points stretching out short dis- 
tances. On the second i)oint, on the eastern side, were (1856) the remains of an 
25* 
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extensive stockaded village of the Clalliuns. Mount Chatham* lies off the south- 
western part of the bay, and reaches a height of twenty-one hundred feet. 

When well in this bay Protection Island so completely shuts up the entrance 
as to make it appear as a large lake. The great drawback to this port is the depth 
of wjiter, which, in mid-channel, is not less than twenty-five fathoms in any place, 
and in some forty fathoms. Under the second low point on the east we could not 
find less than twenty-five fathoms a few ship's lengths from the beach, but found 
good anchorage in twenty fathoms, soft bottom, on the western shore, two miles 
south-southeast from Challam Point, and abreast of a low, swampy beach. At the 
head of the bay it contracts in width, the water shoals, a large mud flat exists for 
the last mile, and the shores become higher ; but in i)laces the hiUs retreat, and 
give a scanty space for a few settlers' cabins. For a few years after the settling of 
San Francisco many vessels came here for piles and spars ; but a saw-mill has 
been built, and a regular lumber ti'ade carried on. 

It was discovered in 1790, by Quimi)er, and called Port Quadra. In 1791 the 
Spanish discovery brig Sutil, Sefior Don D. Galiano, and the schooner Mexicano, 
Senor Don C. Valdez, were refitted in this bay. 

It was first surveyed and made known by Vancouver in 1792, who refitted his 
ships and established an observatory at the second low point on the western 
shore. He gave it the present name, after one of his ships, and it is known by no 
other. 

In 1855, we found on the bluff back of Challam Point a great number of 
trees that had been twisted off and uprooted by a tornado irom the southeast- 
ward. The prostrated trees were plainly visible on the slopuig hiUside, from the 
bay. 

POINT WILSON. 

Tliis is the western jwint of the entrance to Admiralty Inlet. From Dunge- 
ness light it bears east by north, distant nearly fifteen miles, this course passing 
over the outer edge of the three-fathom shoal (Dallas Bank) off Protection Island. 
The extremity of the point is composed of low sandy hillocks, covered with coarse 
glass ; but west of it the hill rises two or three hundred feet, and again faUs 
inshore. This appearance is well seen in approaching it from the strait, and is a 
good mark. Between the point and Port Discovery the shore is high, with steep 
yellow cliffs, and about midway a slightly projecting angle is formed, called Mid- 
dle Point. To the northwest of the point fifteen fathoms can be obtained a mile 
from the shore, but the water shoals suddenly, and in running in a fog the lead 
must be kept going. Off' the eastern end of the point twenty fathoms can be 
found a ship's length from shore. Diuing ebb tides a very strong eddy current 
sets to the eastward along shore between Discovery and Point Wilson. In 1855, 
when coming out of the inlet on the large ebb, with scarcely any wind, we kept 

* Named by the Uiiite<l States CoaHt Survey in ia'>r>. 
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outside of the rip showing the line of the eddy. A vessel, two or three miles 
ahead, was in the eddy at the same time. We were carried past Protection 
Island, but she was drifted back to Point Wilson. The Indians, when bound to 
Dungeness, keep well out in the ebb. 

In 1857, a small unfinished log hut, called Fort Mason, stood upon it. 

It received its present name from Vancouver, in 1792. 

QUIMPEE PENINSULA. 

Between Port Discovery and Port Townshend lies a peninsula three miles in 
breadth and ten miles in length, offering great advantages as a location for a 
town. No name has hitherto been applied to it, and we have designated it as 
above. 

For the description of Admiralty Inlet, Puget Sound, and adjacent waters, 
see under the proper headings. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

This island was originally called Quadra and Vancouver, by the Spanish com- 
mander and Vancouver, who met in the Gulf of Georgia, in 1792, the former 
entering from the north, and the latter from the south, through the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. The name Quadra has fallen into disuse. 

NORTH SHORE OF THE STRAIT JUAN DE FUCA. 

From Point Bonilla to Owen Point, forming the western head of the entrance 
to Port San Juan, the shore runs thirteen miles east one-third north. It is nearly 
straight, rocky, and bluff, with high mountains rising immediately behind it, and 
all heavily wooded. From ten to twenty fathoms are foimd within half a mile of 
the shore. Vessels are apt to lose much of the wind when close under either 
shore, but the strongest currents run on the American side, as a forty-fathom 
bank stretches out from Point Bonilla nearly half way across the strait, while 
more than one hundred fathoms are found towards Tatoosh. Point Bomlla was 
named Point Duffin, by Meares, after his first officer, who explored this coast. 

PORT SAN JUAN. 

The eastern head of entrance to this harbor is formed by several large rocks, 
called Observatory Bocks on the admiralty chart of 1847. From Tatoosh Island 
light they bear northeast by north quarter north fourteen miles distant. The width 
of the bay is one and two-thirds miles from point to point, and their bearing east 
quarter south, and west quarter north from each other. The length of the bay is 
three and a half miles on a general course northeast three-quarters north, and the 
width almost uniform at one and a quarter miles to the very head, where several 
streams enter, among which are Cooper Inlet at the northeast, and the river 
Gordon at the north, where stands a large Indian village called Onismah.* 



* Name on the English admiralty chart, 1847. 
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Across the entrauce a depth of ten fathoms is found, except near Observatory 
Eocfks,* close to which seventeen fathoms are found. Outside we find Irom 
fifteen to twenty, and inside the bottom is very regular m seven to ten fathoms 
up to the head, where it decreases evenly to four, within half a mile of the diore. 
The eastern side has the least niunber of rocks, and a mid-channel course clears 
everything well. In heavy southerly weather a swell rolls straight in, but by 
anchoring well up on either side vessels avoid it. The sides ai-e steep, high, and 
backed by heavily timbered hills and mountains. In verj' clear weather it is 
difficidt to distinguish the entrance at a distance, unless one is acquainted with 
the locality, but in moilerately hazy weather the indentation is readily made out. 
The api)roximate geographical position of Observatory Kocks is: 

Latitude 48 31 30 north. 

Longitude 124 28 15 west 

Meares first noted this bay in his map, and called the western point Point 
Hawksbury. It was afterwards examined by the Spaniards, and Vancouver 
stretched over to this shore and plotted it on his chart. It was siu^'eyed by the 
United States exploring expedition, in 1841, and by Kellet, in 1847. 

From Obser\'atory Rocks the shore preserv^es the same features, running east 
in a straight line to Sheringham Point* twenty-three and a half miles, with sound- 
ings in from six to twenty fathoms a mile from shore, and in some places t-en 
fathoms at Ictost two miles ott', then suddenly dropping into fifty and sixty 
fathoms. From Sheringham Point, on an east half north course to Otter Point* 
the distance is four and a half miles, with a curve in the shore of one mile, but 
the shore is generally so imifonn in its character that it is hard to recognize these 
points in sailing close abreast of them. 

SOOKE INLET. 

From Sheringham Point to Beechey Head* the distance is eleven and a half 
miles, and the course east one-quarter north. The shore is varied by an indentation 
one mile deep, called Sooke Bay, and, at a distance of four miles from Otter Point., 
is broken by a very narrow, crooked entrance, which is Sooke Inlet. This leads to 
a large sheet of water three miles inland, called Sooke Basin. One mile east of 
this inlet is a large islet, called Secretary Island,* and on the western side is a 
bright yellow bluflf, from which makes out a low sand spit northeast for half a mile 
across the entrance. To the eastward of this spit is the passage, only one or two 
hundred yards wide, with an irregular and rocky bottom, and some sunken rocks. 
The currents nm with great velocity, and a thorough knowledge of these and the 
channel is necessjiry to enter this place. When a depth of ten fathoms is stnick 
off the entrance, a high hill, called Mount Maguire,* will bear about northeast. 
It is partially covered with trees, but the bare rock shows distinctly in many 
places, and this featiu^ now commencej^ to distinguish the southeast part of Van- 

* Name on the Euglish admiralty chart, 1847. 
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couver Island. The shore in many places is bare and rocky, with patches of land 
covered with fern and destitute of trees, and the houses of settlers begin to 
apx)ear. 

Off Beechey Head, the water is very deep, and the currents go by with a rush. 
In this vicinity a United States revenue-cutter touched the bold shore with her 
flying jib-boom, and struck only her forefoot after the jib-boom had been carried 
away. 

The* approximate geographical position of Beechey Head is: 



// 



Latitude 48 18 30 north. 

Longitude 123 39 27 west. 

The pronunciation of Sooke is exactly like that of the English word ^'soak." 
The Indian word is T'sok. 

Beccher Bay* lies to the eastward of Beechey Head. Its general direction is 
north, for about a mile and a half, width about the same, and the bottom is rocky 
and irregular, with deep water. Many rocky islets are found upon the eastern 
side of the bay, and two large ones at the northern part. The channel runs 
between these with about twenty fathoms, and with from seven to ten fathoms 
beyond the eastern one. The eastern head is formed by Cape Church.* This bay 
is inclosed by high, rocky hiUs. 

RACE ROCKS. 

From Beechey Head the outermost of these rocky islets bears east by north, 
distant five miles, and its distance from Bentinck Island,* close imder the main 
shore, is one mile. This cluster of islets numbers about ten principal ones, which 
cover an area of not less than half a mile square. They are low, and the larger 
ones are covered with grass, but are without trees or bushes. Stretching pouth- 
east from them for half a mile the bottom is irregular, with points of rock in 
five fathoms. The currents rush by with gre^t velocity and irregularity, attain- 
ing a rate of six miles per hour, as we have measured by the Massey log. This 
is a bad place for sailing vessels when the airs are light. The Eace Channel 
lies between the Eace Eocks and Bentinck Island, and is nearly half a mile wide. 
See remarks in the directions for Esquimalt and Victoria Harbors from the Eace 
Eocks. 

LIGHT-HOUSE ON RACE ROCKS. 

The tower on the Great Eace has an elevation of one hundred and eighteen 
feet above high water, and since the first day of October 1864, has been painted 
in alternate broad horizontal bands of black and white. 

The light is a white lightj showing a bright flash every ten seconds. The illum- 
inating apparatus is of the second order of Fresnel, and was first exhibited Jan- 

* Name on the Euglisli admiralty charts 1847. 
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uary 1, 1861. Under a favorable state of the atmosphere it should be seen from a 
height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 16.1 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 17.6 miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 18.8 miles. 

The geographical position of the light as detennined by the United States 
Coast Survey is: 

O f If 

Latitude 48 17 59.5 north. 

Longitude 123 31 23.0 west. 

Or, in time 8 14 01.5. 

Computed magnetic variation 22<5 04' east in 1861. 

From Race Rocks the strait opens to the northward, and we have the follow- 
ing beaiings and distances to several imi)ortant positions: 

Esquimalt Harbor light, north eight and a half miles. 

Entrance of Victoria Harbor, north by east half east, nine miles. 

Trial Islands, northeast by north, ten and a half miles. 

Discovery Island, northeast by north, fifteen miles. 

Smith's Island light, northeast by east tlu*ee-quarters east, twenty-six and a 
half miles. 

New Dungeness light, east eighteen miles. 

Ediz Hook light, southeast three-quarters east, ten and a half miles. 

From Race Rocks the shore is very much broken to Esquimalt Harbor, first 
by a naiTow deep indentation called Pedder Bay,* its noilhem point called 
William Head;* then Pariy Bay* and Albert Head;* and just before reaching 
Esquimalt, a long, low spit, with a salt lagoon behind it. Along this shore the 
ebb current runs with great strength, the water being from forty to fifty fathoms 
deep, and the general set towards the Race Islands. 

DIRECTIONS FOB ESQUIMALT AND VICTORIA HARBORS FROM THE RACE ROCKS. 

The Race Rocks tower can be distinctly seen at a distance of twelve miles. 
On nearing it, vessels should roimd it at a distance of not less than from half a 
mile to a mile. The outermost danger is a rocky patch of five feet, lying south- 
east by east, nearly half a mile from the tower. 

On rounding the Rocks Esquimalt Harbor fixed white light will be seen, and 
should be steered for on a bearing north half west, which will lead clear of the 
reef extending a short distance off Albert Head. Keep the bright white light in 
full view. If a vessel gets too far to the westward it will appear dim, and shortly 
become shaded greeuj when she should immediately steer to the eastward until it 
again shows bright. This precaution is necessary an account of the currents, 
which, during spring tides, nm a« much as six knots in the neighborhood of the 

* Name ou the Euglish admiralty chart-, 1847. 
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Eace Eocks. The ebb runs almost in a direct line from the Canal de Haro to the 
rocks, and sets between them and the shore. There af e also tide rips in the 
vicinity dangerous to boats and small craft. 

When to the northward of Albert Head, and wishing to anchor in Eoyal Bay, 
a vessel ^hould bring Esquimalt light to bear north by west, when she will have 
ten fathoms, with good holding ground, about one mile from the light; or, if 
desired, she may stand to the westward until the light becomes shaded green, 
when she should immediately anchor. 

In entering Esquimalt Harbor, the light should be left from three to four 
hundred yards on the port hand, and when it bears south by west a ship may 
anchor in seven fathoms, or stand into Constance Cove, (Village Bay.) When the 
light bears northwest by west it changes from bright white to red, and shows the 
latter color in the harbor. 

In entering Esquimalt from the eastward, the light should not be steered for 
until it shows bright white, which is the mark for clearing Brotchy Ledge off 
Victoria, and Scrogy Eocks off Esquimalt. When the light changes from red 
to bright white it leads clear of the Scrogy Eocks about one hundred and twenty 
yards. 

The course for the entrance to Victoria Harbor, after rounding the Eace 
light, is north three-quarters east; and when Esquimalt light changes from 
bright white to red, a vessel will be one mile from the shore in thirty-three 
fathoms. 

Ships, however, above the size of coasters, unless acquainted with the 
neighborhood, are recommended not to run for Victoria at night, when they 
cannot enter, but rather to anchor in Eoyal Bay for daylight. With southeasters 
and stormy weather a ship should invariably run into Esquimalt Harbor, which 
she can reailily do with the assistance of the light on Fisgard Island. 

The light-house is erected on Fisgard Island, on the western side of 
the entrance to Esquimalt Harbor. It consists of a keeper's dwelling of brick, 
with a tower fifty-seven feet in height, whitewashed, and surmounted by a lantern 
painted red. 

The illuminating apparatus is of the fourth order of the system of Fresnel, 
and shows a fixed white lights visible through an arc of 220° of the horizon. 
Through 20° it exhibits a green light, through 58^ a bright white light, and through 
1420 a red light. It will show green when bearing between north by east 
two-thirds east and north one-quarter west, white from north one-quarter west to 
northwest by west one-third west, and red towards the harbor, or from north- 
west by west one -third west to south-southeast. 

It is placed at an elevation of seventy feet above the level of the sea at high 
water, and in favorable states of the atmosphere should be visible from a 
height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 13.2 miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 14.7 miles. 
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The approximate geographical position of the light is : ,, 

Latitude 48 25 S&north 

Longitude 123 2'C |jK west. 

Or, in time 8 13 4M. 

Computed magnetic variation 22^ 05^ east in 1861. 

The light was first exhibited November 19, 1860. 

Esquimau Harbor is where all the British men-of-war lie, and contains a small 
naval dock-yard, called Royal Bay.* The entrance is a quarter of a mile wide, and 
hius two rocky heads on either hand, the western head having Fisgardt Island oft* it, 
and the eastern having outlying sunken rocks south of it, with several islets. From 
the entrance the general direction of the bay is north-northwest, and the extreme 
length two miles. After passing the heads, the harbor opens to the east, 
forming a small beautiful bay, called Village Bay, or Constance Cove, where 
men-of-war anchor in a uniform depth of six fathoms. In the enti^ance ai'e 
seven and eight fatlioms, and the approaches for a mile give from ten to thirteen 
fathoms. 

At the head of the harbor is Mount Seymour.* 

Five miles west of the head of Esquimalt Bay is the head of a large bay 
coming from the north, and opening into the inside channel to the Nanaimo 
(Nalmy'moh) coal mines. 

VICTORIA HARBOR. 

The entrance to this harbor is two and a quarter miles east of Esquimalt^ 
As the channel is very contracted, crooked, and obstructed with a ten-feet bar, 
vessels usually anchor outside in ten or fifteen fathoms, taking care to avoid 
Brotchy Ledge,* with only seven feet of water ui)on it, lying about half a 
mile south-south-east of the eastern heiid, and southw^est three-quarters west 
from Moimt Beacon,* upon which was a range with one on the shore. We 
believe, however, that the ledge has been marked by a spar buoy since our visit 
there. The channel inside is well marked out by buoys, but a pilot is necessary to 
cany a vessel in. The whole length of the harbor is about tliree or four miles, 
with an average width of one-fifth of a mile. It is very tortuous, and the 
head sti*etches west nearly to the head of Esquimalt Bay, where a iwrtago 
exists. 

The approaches to the harbor are deep outside of Brotchy Ledge, and from 
ten to twenty fathoms are found inside of it. The shores adjacent are low, but 
rocky and covered in part with trees, reminding one of the rocky parts of tho 
coast of Massachusetts and Maine. 

The United States Coast Survey established an astronomical station on the 

- - — , . -« 

*Nanie on the English admiralty chart, 1847. 
tKnglish chart/* of 1851 call it FiHhguard. 
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narrow neck known as Laurel Point, at the south side of the inner part of the 
entrance to the harbor. The geographical position of this station is: 

Latitude 48 25 30.6 

Longitude 123 20 38.7 

Or, in time 8 13 22.6 

The town of Victoria has grown very rapidly since the development of the 
gold-fields on Frazer Eiver, and regular steamers ply between Victoria and the 
Columbia River, ports on Puget Sound, and towns on Frazer River. 

TRIAL. ISLANDS. 

These islands lie four miles east-southeast from the entrance of Victoria 

Harbor, with a rocky, irregular, and moderately low shore. The islands are small 

in extent and about eighty feet high; the currents set by them with great 
velocity. 

DISCOVEEY AND CHATHAM ISLANDS. 

The former of these two islands lies two and a half miles off the southeast 
point of Vancouver Island. It is about a mile in extent, two hundred and thirty 
feet high, partially covered with trees, and consists of granite rock, which shows 
in places without a particle of vegetation. 

Northwest of it, and separated by a narrow and intricate channel full of 
rocks, lies Chatham Island, (composed of several small islets,) somewhat smaller 
in extent, and not so high as Discovery Island, but similar in appearance and for- 
mation. Between these two islands and Vancouver lies an extensive bay nearly 
filled with rocks and reefs, the main body being called the Chain Islands, which 
are about thirty feet high. Close around the western side of Discovery and Chat- 
ham is a channel, having from seven to seventeen fathoms, but it is only fit for 
small craft. From the western part of Chatham to Cadborough Point the 
distance is about three-quarters of a mile. Numerous rocks show close to the 
point. 

The United States Coast Survey have a trigonometrical station on the sum- 
mit of Discovery Island. Its geographical position is : 

Latitude 48 25 36.4 

Longitude 123 13 06.5 

h, m, 8. 

Or, in time 8 10 52.4 

A light-house is much needed upon Discovery Island, as marking the south- 
west point of the southern entrance to the Canal de Haro. 

The islands were named by Kellett, after Vancouver's two ships, 
26* 
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smith's island. 

The only inland lying broadly in the Strait of Fuca is Smith's Island, near the 
eastern termination of the strait, within six miles of Whidbey Island, and seven 
miles broad off the southern entrance to the Rosario Strait. It is quite small, not 
occupying half a square mile, and rises regularly from the eastern to the western 
extremity, where it attains a height of about fifty-five feet, with an almost per- 
pendicular cliff of clay and gravel. It sustained a few dreary looking trees, but 
none of great thickness or height, and the surface is covered with a growth of 
bushes ten or twelve feet high. There is no fresh water to be found on the island, 
and two or three feet below the surface is a stratum of hard, dry clay with 
pebbles. 

A very small, low islet called Minor,* exists one mile northeast of Smith's 
Island, and at very low tides, is connected with it by a narrow ridge of boulders 
and rocks. A field of kelp extends to the westward of Smith's Island for 
one and a half miles, and has a width of a mile. In sailing through this 
field we found the depth of water very uniform at six and a half fathoms, and 
in no place did we get less. The bottom is hard and sandy, and no rocks 
have been discovered in it. Another smaller field is seen to the westward of the 
one just mentioned. Good anchorage is found on the north side of the island, east 
of the kelp, in from ten to five fathoms, and on the south side, east of the kelp, 
in from ten to eight fathoms, hard bottom. We parted our cable hei-e in a 
southeast gale, but the smooth sandy bottom enabled us afterwards to secure the 
anchor. Off the eastern end of the small islet, very deep water is found close to 
shore. 

LIGHT-HOUSE ON SMITH'S ISLAND. 

This structure consists of a keeper's dwelling, with a tower rising through 
it, and surmounted by an iron lantern painted red. Its height is forty-one 
and a half feet above the surface of the ground, and about ninety feet above the 
mean level of the sea. The dwelling and tower are plastered and whitewashed, 
and situated on the highest part of the island, near the southwest point. 
All the trees have been cut do\ni to afford a clear horizon in every direc- 
tion. The illuminating apparatus is of the fourth order of Fresnel, shows a 
revolving white lights with a flash every half minute, and should be seen from a 
height of — 

10 feet at a distance of 14J miles. 

20 feet at a distance of 16 miles. 

30 feet at a distance of 17 miles. 

It was first exhibited on the 18th of October 1858, and shows from sunset to 
sunrise. 



• Named by the United States Coast Survey iu 1854. 
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The geographical position of the light, as determined by the Coast Survey is : 

o / // 

Latitude 48 19 ILO north. 

Longitude 122 50 11.1 west. 

Or, in time 8 11 20.7 

The light shows into the entrances of Canal de Haro, Eosario Strait, and 
Admiralty Inlet, and out into the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

The following bearings and distances will show the relative position of Smith's 
Island : 

From Discovery Island it lies east sixteen and a half miles. 

From Race Island light, northeast by east three-quarters east twenty-six and 
a half miles. 

From New Dungeness light, northeast by north thirteen and two-thirds miles. 

From Point Wilson, northwest half north eleven miles. 

From southwest point of the entrance to Eosario Strait, south half east six 
and two-thirds miles. 

This island was discovered by Eliza in 1791, and named Isla de Bonilla. 

Vancouver gave it no name. 

It was called Blunt's Island by the United States exploring expedition in 
1841. 

Called Smith's Island on the English admiralty chart of 1847, and is gen- 
erally known by either. 

BANKS AND FIELDS OP KELP IN STRAIT OP PUOA. 

Partridge Bank. — ^Three miles south half east of Smith's Island, is the north- 
western point of a field of kelp over a mile long by a mile wide. Through it 
the soundings range from six to twelve fathoms, and the bank stretches off to the 
east-southeast for two miles, with ten and twelve fathoms upon it. It is on the 
prolongation of the shore line from Admiralty Head to Point Partridge, and with- 
out doubt a part of the shoal stretching five miles west three-quarters north from 
that point. Inside the kelp it is generally known as a ten-fathom bank, with 
muddy bottom. We have run across it with these soundings, but recent partial 
examinations show spots with five and nine fathoms upon it. This locality 
requires sounding out, as it would prove a great advantage for vessels drifting at 
the mercy of the currents to know of the existence of such anchoring grounds. 
The detailed hydrography of all this sheet of water, eastward of the Race Islands^ 
will develop many interesting features of bottom. 

Hein Bank. — ^Bearing west half south from Smith's Island, and eight miles* 
distant, is another field of kelp nearly a mile in extent. We came unexpectedly 
upon it at night, in 1854, during a heavy blow with rain. It was not then 
marked on any chart. Next morning we sounded through it, and found the depth 
of water very uniform at five fathoms, with hard, sandy bottom. 
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llecent partial examinations show tbat this field marks the northeast part of 
the bank lyinj? nearly north and south, with a length of four miles, and a breadth 
of one and a half mile within the limits of the twenty-fathom line, and that the 
least water fcnind amon^ic the kelp is three and a half fathoms, where Blunt's 
Island light bears about east tivereighths north and New Dungeness about south 
by east quarter east. . 

We named this bank in 1854. 

In the English Admiralty Chart No. 1917, published in 1865, it is eiilled 
Fonte Bank. 

The field laid down on the admiralty chart of 1847 — ^nearly on this course, 
and four miles from Smith's Island, having only two fathoms marked upon it — 
has been sought for, but not found, it is not laid down on the British Admiralty 
Chart No. 1911, with corrections to 1865. 

Salmon Bank. — One mile south of the southeastern point of San Juan Island, 
and eight and a half miles northwest by west one-quarter west from Smith's 
Island, lies a small field of kelp, about half a mile square, with three fathoms 
marked upon it; but we have been informed that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's steamer Otter found a« little as six feet of water within its limit-s. Rexrent 
examinations show that this is connected by a four-fathom bank with the south- 
east end of San Juan Island, and stretches south-southeast therefrom for two and 
a half miles, with a breadth of three-quarters of a mile within the limit of the 
ten-fathom line. 

All these fields and patches of kelp should be avoided, as they denote rocky 
bottom ; and isolated points of rock frequently exist among them, and escape 
even a very scrutinizing survey. 

Middle Bank, — ^East by north five and a half miles from Discovery Island, and 
south by west one-third west four and a half miles from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's settlement on San Juan Island, is an eleven-fathom shoal, a mile or two in 
extent; but the very few soundings upon it leave the i)recise extent and smallest 
depth of water doubtful, (1857.) 

Recent partial examinations show that the extent of this bank is about two 
and a half square miles within the limits of the twenty-fathom line. 

Constance Bank. — Northeast half north seven and a half miles from Race 
Rocks, and southeast by south four miles from the entrance to Victoria Harbor, are 
a couple of spots showing nine and thirteen fathoms. 

ABGHIPELAOO DE HABO IN WASHINGTON SOUND. 

This extensive group of islands was first seen by Lopez Gonzales de Haro, in 
1789; next by Quimi)er, in 1790; and first circumnavigated by Don Francisco 
Eliza, in 1791. Vancouver, in 1792, passed through the Rosario Strait from the 
south, and gives a good representation of the channel and islands, his boats evi- 
dently working among them. Galiano and Yaldes, in 1792, about a month later 
than Vancouver, passe<l through one of the straits from the north, and represented 
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the mass of islands as one which they designated Isla de San Juan. The agents 
and factors of the Hudson Bay Company, doubtless, knew most of the channels 
and islands subsequently; still, up to 1853, they exhibited only eye-sketches of the 
Canal de Haro, north and east of Sidney Island. In 1841, the United States 
exploring expedition made the reconnaissance of the archipelago, but did not lay 
down the islands on the western side of the Canal de Haro. The Eosario Strait 
was surveyed, and called Einggold's Channel. Most of the islands, channels, 
points, &e., were named after officers and vessels of the navy, and it is said to 
have been intended to call the whole group the Navy Archipelago. The Canal de 
Haro is erroneously called the Canal de Arro. 

The Canal de Haro and Eosario Strait were surveyed by the United States 
Coast Survey in 1853 and 1854. 

CANAL DE HABO. 

The southern entrance to this strait may be said to lie between Discovery Island 
and the point of Bellevue or San Juan Island,* nearly northeast and seven miles 
distant. Starting from this line, and about three miles from Discovery, a course 
northwest by north for sixteen miles will run through the first stretch of the strait; 
thence an abrupt turn is made towards the eastward, and the way out can be 
readily seen between the islands. The next course is northeast half east for 
eleven miles; finally, north-northwest two and a half miles; and a run of seven 
miles on that course will carry a vessel into the middle of the Gulf of Georgia. 

Commencing at the starting point, we have San Jtuin Island on the eastward, 
and pa^s it at the dist'ance of one and a half miles. Its mountains rise to one 
thousand and seventy feet, and some of them are only partially covered with 
wood. The bluffs are very precipitous and inaccessible, and the depth of water 
close to them is as much as one hundred and fifty fathoms. The grrater 
extent of the strait is to the westward, stretching off into bays and passages 
among the islands. Cordova Bayi is the only available anchorage about this 
entrance. It commences at Gordon Head five and a half miles northwest by 
west one-quarter west from Discovery Island ; then stretches westward for two 
miles, and gradually curves to the north-northwest, with a long high bluff, broken 
and bright, at Gomichin Head.X Back of the southwest part of the bay rises a bold 
rocky-topped hill named Mount Douglas^ which reaches a height of six hundred 
and ninety feet. Fresh water is obtainable on the southern shores of the bay. 
The northern limit of the bay is Barcy Islandj^ north one-quarter west four miles 
from Gordon Head, and on this course, and one and three-quarters miles from the 
head, is Zero Rochj^ a small white rock, showing a few feet above water, with plenty 
of water around it, but foul bottom and a patch of kelp a few hundred yards north- 

* Named San Juan on English admiralty charts of 1847 and 1859 ; BellcYUO hy the Hudson Bay 
Company ; Roilgers hy the Uuit<?d States exploring expedition, 1841. 

t English a<lmiralty chart, 1847. On that of 1859 Cordova Bay is caUed Cormorant Bay. 
i From the name of the Indian trihe in this vicinity. AdmlraltyKjhart, 1847, 
5 Admiralty chart, 1847. 
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northwest of it. A mile and a quarter west of it is a sunken rock. In the bay a 
depth of not over twenty fathoms is found, decreasing irregularly in advancing, 
but in the southern portion affording capital holding in ten fathoms. A mile and 
a half east-southeast from Gordon Head are patches of kelp and foul bottom. 

When eight and a half miles within the entrance the width of the strait 
decreases to three and a quarter miles, having Darcy Island (low and wooded) on 
the west, with a small islet off its northeast face, and very large fields of kelp 
stretching far off the southeast point into the canal. In one of these fields we dis- 
covered in 1854 a sharp-pointed rock, which has been named Unit Eock.^ It lies 
east by south five-eighths south from the southeast point of Darcy Island, and dis- 
tant from it three-quarters of a mile. The small, sharp apex of this rock rises 
about tliree feet above the very lowest tides. In recent charts deep water is placed 
around it, and when the Coast Survey brig Fauntleroy beat through the field, the 
existence of this danger was unknown. 

Since this discovery several rocks, covering a space of half a mile square, on 
the same bearing from the southeast point of Darcy Island, have be^n found. 
They are marked by a field of kelp, and one i>oint uncovers at the loweijt tides. 
Near mid-channel a depth of one hundred and fifty-five fathoms is found. 

The island to the eastward, nearly .abreast of Darcy, with a small cove at its 
southern end, is Henry Island \ having a high, rocky, precipitous front, and a swirl- 
ing current around it. Further on, and to the westward, is the southeast end of 
Sidney Island^ one and a half miles northward of Darcy, with the Dot Bocks 
between them, but near Sidney. This island is not high like those on the other 
side of the channel, and a landing is easily made at any point. The channel here, 
ten miles from the entrance, is two and three-quarter miles wide. To the eastwai*d 
it opens beyond the north end of Henry Island, with high mountainous islands 
bounding the ^iew. To the westward lie a couple of long, narrow islands, a mile 
from Sidney Island, and between them and the latter is good anchorage, and capi- 
tal fishing ground for halibut. The island near the canal is named Halibut Island.* 
The moderately low, wooded islands, three or four miles ahead, and on the western 
side of the channel, have not been named. Between them runs the inside channel 
for steamers to Nanaimo coal mines. The background of the view is occupied by 
wooded islands, overlapping each other and ai)i)earing like a continuous shore. 
The large high island on the eastern side, fifteen miles from the entrance, is Stuart 
Islundj^ and the canal is here contracted to a breadth of only two miles, this being 
the naiTOwest part. Two and one-eighth miles west-southwest from the western 
point of Stuart Island, the British surveying steamer Plumper found (1858) a rock 
covered at a quarter flood, and ha\ing irregular bottom around it for the space of 
half a mile square, with soundings from five to twenty fathoms. One mile north- 
west of Stuart Island a depth of one hundred and ninety fathoms is found. 

Stuart Island, in many i)laces, is very high and precipitous, and covered with 



* Named by the UiiikMl States Coast Survey, 1854. 

t Named by the United States cxploriug expedition, 1841. 

t The name on the English admiralty chart, 1847. 
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timber, but iu some parts sparsely. Near its southwest head a perpendicular wall 
of rock serves also to distinguish it After passing the western end of this island 
at the distance of a mile, the channel takes an abrupt turn to the eastward, and 
the Gulf of Georgia is seen. The course now is northeast half east for eleven 
miles, having on the northwest side 8atuma Island^ which rises into mountains. 
Java Eead^* near its eastern extremity, stands up perpendicularly nearly seven 
hundred feet, but the extreme part, called Uast Pointji is a long sloping point, in 
many places destitute of trees. The small island lying off its^north shore is Tumbo.t 

On the east side the waters open well to the southeast, and the islands rise in 
high hills and mountains. The large island abreast of Java Head is Waldron^j 
which has good anchorage off its southwest side, where the shore line curves well 
in. The western point is low and sandy; the southern, called Paint Disney jj is 
perpendicular, high, and rocky. Off its northern face lie two islets, called 81cipjack 
Islands.X The western one is about one mile from Waldron, moderately high, and 
wooded; the eastern is smaller, about forty feet high, destitute of trees, but cov- 
ered with grass, and lies a mile east of the former. Between these lies a sunken 
rock, and the current rushes by with great velocity. 

On some recent maps two islands called Adolphus and George are laid down 
close to the Skipjacks, but in 1853 we examined the vicinity and satisfied ourselves 
that they did not then exist. 

When East Point bears northwest by west three-quarters west, two miles dis- 
tant, the west end of Patos Island^ will bear north-northeast two and a half miles, 
and the west end of the Suoia OroupW east-northeast three and a half miles; the 
course outlying north-northwest, between Patos and East Point, which are two 
and three-fourths miles apart. Seven miles on this course carries you to the mid- 
dle of the Gulf of Georgia. Close off East Point is found a depth of one hundred 
and twenty fathoms, and off Patos Island one hundred and seventy fathoms. All 
these islands are moderately high and covered with wood. They are rugged and 
irregular, composed of sandstone and conglomerate, upheaved until the strata are 
nearly perpendicular in some places, and interspersed with small veins of lignite. 

Wesfs Bank fl lies southwest by west seven-eighths west one mile from the 
southwest point of Sucia ; it has less than two fathoms upon it, and is marked 
by a large mass of kelp. 

The approximate geographical position of two or three points, as determined 
by the United States Coast Survey, will serve to check the courses above given : 

* Named by the United States exploring exjiedition iu 1841. On the English admiralty chart 
of 1859 it is called Monarch Head. 

t Named by the United States exploring expedition, 1841. 

X So calltHl by the United States exploring expedition in 1841. Named Wooded Island and 
Bare Island by United States Coast Snrvoy in 1853. 

$ Old Spanish name. CaUed Gourd Island by the United States exploring expedition, 1841. 

n Old Spanish name. Sucia signifies muddy. The harbor on the east has a soft muddy bottom. 
The United States exploring expedition caUed them the Percival Group, 1841. The Indian name is 
Choo-s(i-nung. 

IT Discovered and named by the United States Coast Survey, 1858. Called Plumper Reef ou 
English admiralty chart, 1859. 
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Coast Survey station, on the summit of Discovery Island, latitude 48^ 2^ 
36".4 north; longitude 123o 13' 26'^5 west. 

West point of Stuart Island, latitude 48o 41' 17".5 north, longitude 123o 14', 
29".6 west. 

West point of Patos Island, latitude 48o 47' 03", longitude 122° 57' 31".2 west. 

The number of islands, and the intricate channels lying between the two straits, 
we shall not attempt to describe. A proper appreciation of them can only be 
obtained from the chart. The positions of the islands are shown on sketches issued 
from the Coast Survey office in 1854 and 1858. 

BOSABIO STEAIT. 

This strait was first seen by Quimper from Port Discovery, and called " Boca 
de Flon.^ From Protection Island he could see through the whole length of the 
strait 5 he could not see Deception Pass from there. 

Eliza passed through it in 1791, and called it the Canal de Fidalgo. 

Vancouver passed through it in 1792, and gives its peculiarities very welL 

Galiano and Valdes came through it in 1792, and called it Canal de Fidalgo. 

The United States exploring expedition, in 1841, called it Ringgold's Pass 
Channel. 

The English admiralty chart of 1847 has it Bosario Strait, and by this name 
it is always known on the Pacific. 

Eosario Strait is the eastern of the two principal channels running through 
the Archipelago de Haro, between Vancouver Island and the main. Its southern 
entrance lies north by east, distant seven miles from Blunt's Island, and is four 
and a quarter miles wide. The western point of the entrance is formed by a 
point running out from Watmough Headj* which is four hundred and fifty feet 
high, and on the southeast part of Lopez IslandA Off this point lie several rocky 
islets, with deep water among them and a rushing current. The outer one, named 
Southwest Island,! is about fifty feet high, rocky, flat-topped, destitute of bush or 
tree, narrow, and about one-third of a mile in length, east and west. East five- 
eighths south from it, at a distance of half a mile, lies Davidson BocJcy^ possi- 
bly bare at the lowest tides. A patch of kelp exists upon and around it, but the 
kelp is generally run under the surface of the water by the strength of the 
current. 

The whole southern face of Lopez Island is guarded by rocks and reefe. The 
island itself is very rocky and moderately low. On part of its southern bluff wo 
discovered, in 1854, deep marks of glacial action. 



• Named Watmough Head by the Uuited States exploring expedition in 1841. On the first 
sheets of the United States Coast Survey called Walmough Head. Ou the English admiralty chart 
of 1859 called Walmouth HiU. The Indian name is Noo-chaad-kwun. 

t Vancouver determined it to be an island in 1792. In 1841 the United States exi)loring expe- 
dition named it Chaimc^iy's Island. English admiralty chart of 1847 has it Lopez Island ; and it is 
always known by this name on the coast. 

t Named by the United States Coast Survey in 1854. 

5 Named on the English admiralty chart of 1859. 
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On the eastern side of the entrance is a small wooded island called Deception 
Island, at the mouth of Deception Pass^ an intricate and very narrow three- 
fathom channel, three miles long, running between the north end of Widbey Isl- 
and and the south end of Fidalgo Islund.* In 1841 the United States brig 
Bainbridge passed through it from the eastward. It is the Boca de Flon of Eliza, 
1791, but is now known only by the apt designation given above. 

Vancouver called it Deception Pass in 1792. Galiano and Yaldez called it 
Boca de Flon, thinking, with Eliza, that it was the strait of that name seen by 
Quimper in 1790. It was named Deception Pass by the United States Exploring 
Expedition in 1841, and is known by no other on this coast. 

In the middle of the entrance to Rosario Strait Vancouver anchored in thirty- 
seven fathoms, black, muddy bottom, in 1792. 

When at the entrance, and one and a half miles from the western side, a line 
passes clear of everything from one end of the strait to the other. This course is 
north by west half west, and the distance nineteen and a half miles to the noith 
entrance. It passes between Bird and Belle Rocks, and almost tangent to Point 
Lawrence, on Orcas Island. Taking the courses through the mid-channel we have 
the following : Northwest by north two-thirds north for eleven and one-fourth miles ; 
north by east three-quarters east for three and three-fourths miles; and northwest 
half west for six and a half miles — making a total of tw^enty-one and a half miles. 

The shore for the first two miles on the western side is moderately high, 
declining to a point, a quarter of a mile off which lies Kellett's Ledge,t bare at the 
lowest tides, and having deep water all around it. The ledge is marked by a mass 
of kelp. Thence the shore makes a deep bend for a mile to the westward, with a 
low beach and marsh, over which Lopez Sound^ can be seen. This bend is called 
Shoal Bightj^ and has from six to ten fathoms for a mile out, with level sandy bot- 
tom. In mid-channel rise the Bird Roc1cs,\\ about forty feet high, consisting of three 
small, rocky islets very close together, and running in a north direction. They 
are somewhat pyramidal in form, and during the summer show yellowish, on 
account of the parched grass and the color of the rocks. Abreast of them, on the 
western side, is a narrow opening between two low rocky heads of Lopez and 
Decatur Islatids.W Inside is a line of islets ranging from the north head, and 
making the channel run towards the south. This barrier is called the Lopez 
Chain ,t and the entrance the Lopez Pass.t Several large islands are found inside. 
Vancouver's boats evidently were in this bay, as his chart gives a good general 

• Named by Eliza in 1791. Called Perry's Island by the United States exploring expedition 
in 1841. 

t Named by the United States Coast Survey in 1854. Lopez Pass is caUed Maury Pass on the 
English admiralty chart, 1859. 

t Called the Macedonian Crescent by the United States exploring expedition in 1841 ; named 
Lopez Hay by the United States Coast Survey in 1854. 

$ Named by the Unite<l States Coast Survey iu 1854. We were the first to discover this avails- 
able anchorage. It is called Davis's Bay on the English admiralty chart of 1859. 

II Named by the United States exploring expedition in 1841. 

27* 
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idea of it. Tlie anchorage of Shoal Bight continues some distance northward of 
tliis opening, and abreast of some moderately high white bluflfs. North-northeast 
three-quarters of a mile from Bird Rocks lies Belle Rockj directly in mid-channel, 
making a very dangerous position. It shows four feet above the very lowest tides, 
and is covered by a patch of kelp, which is, however, generally run under by the 
strength of the currents. The rip upon it can sometimes be seen when the water 
is smooth, but with light winds and high tides its existence would not be sus- 
pected* On all sides of it the water is very deep. The extent of rock above water 
is about twenty feet square. We discovered and named this danger in 1854, and 
while erecting a signal upon it noticed that the tide rose nearly one and a half foot 
while the current was yet running ebb at the rate of three miles an hour. Be- 
tween it and the Bird Rocks there is a submarine ridge with plenty of water, but 
marked by strong eddies when the surface is smooth. The steamship Republic 
lately ran upon this rock, and more recently the i)ilot-boat Potter. 

After passing Deception Island, on the east side of the entrance, the face of 
Fidalgo Island is high, precipitous, and bare for two or three miles in a northwest direc- 
tion. This is called Sares Head.* It then sweeps to the north, changing to the 
westward until abreast of, and tw^o miles from. Belle Rock. In this deep bay, and 
lying well off shore, are the Williumsoti RockSj* a cluster of rocky islets about forty 
feet high, with deep water close around them. From Deception Island they bear 
northwest two-thirds west three miles distant, and from Southwest Island, oflf 
Watmough Head, northeast five miles. Half a mile northward of them is Allan 
Islandj^ wliich is about three-quarters of a mile in extent, and about two hundred 
feet high, with its southern face partly bare. A quarter of a mile off its southwest 
face lies the Denis Bock.* This is never bare, but its po sition is marked by a 
patch of kelp. 

North of Allan Island, and separated from it by a channel a quarter of a mile 
wide, is Burrow^s Island^* one and a half miles long southeast and northwest, by 
half a mile in breadth. The island is between six and seven hundred feet high, 
and has a notably flat top, is wooded, and may be seen from the Sti-ait of Fuca. 
At the eastern end of the passage, between the last two islands, is a small one 
called Young Island.* Through all the channels formed by these islands a good 
depth of water exists, and no dangers have been discovered. 

The breadth of Rosario Strait at Belle Rock is three and a half miles; but it 
is soon contracted by James Island^* on the western side, and opens into a chan> 
nel running north-northeast, called the Bellingham Gliannd^\ which is about two 
miles wide at its entrance. A small channel, called Guemes Channel, runs from it 
more to the eastward along the north shore of Fidalgo Island, and leads into 
Padilla Bay. Upon Fidalgo rises Mount Erie* to a height of one thousand two 
hundred and fifty feet, covered with woods, and presenting a flat appearance from 

certain directions. James Island consists of two heads a mile apart, and two 

. ■ " 

t Named by the United States Coast Sur cy, 1854. The ludiau naiue is Tut-segh. 
Named by the United States exploring expedition, 1841. 
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hundred and fifty feet liigh, but connected by a narrow ridge. The southern head 
is the higher, and not very heavily timbered. Close to the west of the ridge lies 
another head, connected with Decatur Island by a low sand beach. 

Northwest of James Island is an opening on the west between Decatur Island 
and Blakely Island,* with twenty-five fathoms in it, but with a rock^ covered at a 
quarter flood, exactly in the middle of the entrance. It is called Thatcher Pass. 
On the east, half a mile up the strait, api)ears the southwest i)oint of Cypress 
Islaiidjf off which lie rocks and foul l>ottom for half a mile on a line to Burrow's 
Island. Around this locality extends a large body of kelp. The southern face of 
Cypress Island consists of alternate peri>endicular white cliffs, and sloping ground 
covered with fern or trees. On its western side, and one and one-quarter mile 
from the southwest point, is found a snug little harbor called Stratcberry Bay^X 
which is formed by the retreating of the shore-line, and an outlying rocky islet 
called Strawberry or Hautboy Island.* In this bay excellent anchorage is found 
in from six to ten fathoms, muddy bottom. Good fresh water is plenty here. A 
high white cliff is seen to the south of the harbor, from the shores of which rise 
rapidly the Lake Mountains,§ to an elevation of one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and among whose x>^a1^s we foand two large sheets of fresh 
water. These pe^ks are very noticeable from the Strait of Fuca, and being con- 
nected by comparatively low ridges with other hills od the island, they present a 
saddle-like api)earance from the southward and westward* 

Abreast of Strawberry Island the channel contracts to a width of one and a 
half mile, where the bold rocky face of Blakely Island rises to a height of between 
nine hundred and one thousand feet. The greatest elevation of the northern part 
of the island is one thousand and forty-four feet.|| 

Nearly half a mile southeast from its east face lies a very smaU low rock 
called Black Rochj^ and half way between it and the south end of the island is a 
white rock^% a quarter of a mile from the shore. In this narrow part of the strait 
the depth of water is about sixty fathoms, and the current goes through with a 
roar like the sound of a gale of wind through a forest. When at anchor in ten 
fathoms, under the low point one and a half mile north of Strawberry Island, we 
found the current four miles x>6r hour, and swirling so much that the vessel had 
to be steered, to prevent her breaking her sheer. Thence the strait widens north- 
ward, and at the north end of Blakely, two miles above Strawberry Island, two 
channels lead to the westward around Obstruction Island,* which lies between 
Blakely and Orcas Islands. Both are narrow, and off the entrance to the south 
lie some sunken rocks, and others above water. Blakely Island and Orcas Island 
are three-quarters of a mile apart. 

'^ Named by the United States exploring expedition^ 1841. 
t Named by Vancouver, 1792. 

X Named by Vancouver, 1792. The Indian name for Strawberry Bay is Tutl-k^teh-nas. 
$ Named by the United States Coast Survey, 1854. 

II The English Admiralty Chart No. 1911 has this erroneously copied at two thousand and forty- 
four feet. 
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When in the narrowest part of Rosario Strait, a very marked perpendicular 
rocky peak is seen to the north, over the low point of Cypress, and soon shows 
rising abruptly from the water's edge to a height of seven hundred and fifty feet. 
It is called Bald Peak.* Abreast of it the channeV takes the first turn, changing 
its course to north by east three-quarters east for three and three-quarters mile^s. 
Half a mile off the north end of Cypress Island is a small islet covered with trees, 
and called Cypress Rock.t Northwest of it are some sunken rocks, but their 
exa<5t position is not accurately known. The comparatively low island half a mile 
north-northeast of Cypress is Sinclmr Island^X the highest part of which is 
towards the eastern end. Off the northeast face of Sinclair Island, and stretching 
half a mile, is Boulder Reef,§ visible at extreme low tides. It is covered with 
kelp, which is, however, generally kept under the surface of the water by strong 
currents. A huge, erratic granite boulder is seen at ordinary tides inside of the 
outer point of the reef, and bears from it east by south three-quarters south, dis- 
tant five hundred yards. From the western point of the island the reef bears 
exactly north, distant three-quarters of a mile. The revenue cutter JeflPerson 
Davis and the steamship Panama have l)een upon it since it was discovered in 
1854. On the north side of the island is anchorage in ten to fifteen fathoms, halt* 
a mile off shore. 

Thi^e miles from Sinclair Island lies Orcm Island^ on the northwest side of 
the strait. It is a large island, with a mountain named Entrance Mountain, one 
thousand one hundred and twenty feet high, near its southern end. The point 
stretehing fiirthest east and coming down to the water is Point Lawrence^W and 
the low, treeless islets and reef, passed one and a half miles before reaching this 
point, and lying over half a mile off shore, are the Peapods.|| Deep water is 
found close to them. When upon this same mid-channel course, the island ahead 
is Lummi Island,^ Its southern half is very much higher than the northern, and 
attains an elevation of one thousand five hundred and sixty feet. The rock 
nearly one hundred feet high off the highest part of the ridge, and a third of a 
mile from shore, is the Lummi Bock^\ and a capital boat harbor is found on its 
northwest side. A mile off its south end are the Viti Rocks j\\ about twenty-five 
leet high, with plenty of water around them. 

Abreast of Point Lawrence the channel is over three miles wide, and it there 
changes to northwest half west for six and a half miles, to a line joining the 

* Named by the United States Coast Survey in 1854. The Indian name is Sheh-ung-tUi, signi- 
fying the home of the Thunderbird. 

t Named by the United States Coast Survey, 1854. 

X Laid down by Galiano and Valdes as Isla de Ignaso. Received its present name from the 
United States exploring expedition in 1841. 

$ Discovered and named by the United States Coast Survey in 1854. CaUed Panama Reef on 
English admiralty chart of 1859. 

II Named by the United States exploring expedition, 1841. 

1i Called Isla do Pacheco by Eliza in 1790; McLaughlin's Island by the United States exploring 
expedition in 1841 ; named Lummi Island in 1853 by the United States Coast Survey, because 
inhabited by that tribe. It is known ])y no other name. 
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Matia Oroup,* with the north end of Lummi Island. From Point Lawrence, 
along the north face of Orcas Island, the shore is rocky and precipitous, and rises 
by two or three plateaux to Mount Constitution,! which is less than a mile 
inshore and two thousand four hundred and twenty-three feet high. 

The geographical position, as determined by the Coast Survey in 1854, is: 

o / // 

Latitude 48 40 37.2 north. 

Longitude 122 49 00.83 west. 

The course out passes on the west some small rocky islets called OHie 
Sisters ji marked by one or two stunted fir trees ; then Clarlc Islandlj^ and Barnes 
Island jX close under its western side, leaving a channel a mile wide between it and 
the north shore of Orcas Island, with very deep water and no anchorage. 
Abreast of Clark Island, on Lummi Island, is a contracted anchorage and shelter 
from northerly winds, under a low point called Village Point.| The anchorage is 
in ten to fifteen fathoms, but there is no fresh water, and the large Indian village 
is now deserted. After passing this point, anchorage may be obtained half a mile 
from shore in from eight to fifteen fathoms. Close to Clark and Barnes Islands 
the depth is fifty and sixty fathoms, and a very strong current runs near them. 
The channel between Village Point and these islands is two miles wide. 

West-southwest of the north end of Lummi Island, and four miles distant, pre 
three islands very close together, called the Matia Oroup.* A mile and a half to 
the westward of them lies the Siwia Oroup^ consisting of one large and six small 
islands, with a reef off the north side of the group, and a beautiftil harbor a mile 
long and half a mile wide, opening to the east, and carrying from ten to fifteen 
fathoms, sticky mud bottom.§ To the westward of this group lies Patos Island^ 
and a much smaller one close to its southwest point. The eastern point of Patos 
Island bears west three-quarters south, nine miles from the north end of Lummi 
Island. Two or three miles north-northeast of Lummi Island opens a shoal bay, 
backed by low marshy ground, which is covered with trees and swamp under- 
growth. Into it empties one or two mouths of the Lummi Eiver. The main 
entrance of that stream is at the north part of the bay, and can be reached with 
boats only at liigh tide. The northwest boundary of the bay is a low grassy point 
with a few bushes upon it, called Sandy PointX From the north point of Lummi 
Island it bears north by west half west, distant two and a quarter miles. 
Between these two points anchorage may be had in from four to six fathoms, but 
the south end of Sandy Point should not be approached within less than half a 
mile. Down the ea^t side of Lummi Island, which is about a mile in breadth, 
runs Hale's Passage,! three-quarters of a mile wide. It leads from Bellingham 

* CaUed " Edmund's Group" by the United States exploring expedition in 1841. The smaU 
one on the ea^t is called Puffin Island on the English admiralty chart of 1859 ; in 1854 it was 
named Matia East by the United States Coast Survey. 

t Named by the United States exploring expedition in 1841. The Indian name is Sweh-lagh. 

t Named by the United Statues exploring expedition, 1841. 

$ Paitially examined by the United States Coast Survey in 1853 and 1858. 
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Bay. In this passage one and a lialf miles, and bearing east by south half 
south from tlie north end of Lummi Island, is a low sandy point, upon which was 
established in 1853 a secondary astronomical station of the United States Coast 
Survey. Its geographical position is : 

Latitude 48 44 01.7 north. 

Longitude 122 40 36.9 west. 

h, fit. A. 
Or, in time 8 10 42.5 

This places the nortli end of Lummi Island in — 

o / // 

Latitude 48 44 53.2 north. 

Longitude 122 42 11.9 west. 

The following geographical positions will serve to check the courses and 
distances we have given : 

Matia Island, east, latitude 48 44 36.8 north. 

Matia Island, east, longitude 122 48 28.6 west. 

South end of Strawberry Island, latitude 48 33 34.3 north. 

South end of Strawberry Island, longitude 122 43 26.7 west. 

Southwest Island,* off Lopez Island, latitude 48 24 53.3 north. 

Southwest Island, off Lopez Island, longitude 122 48 33.9 west. 

AL.DEN SHOAL. 

From the north point of Lummi, an extensive shoal bears west by north 
one-quarter north distant live and one-third miles, and northwest by north half 
north three and one-half miles from the eastern island of the Matia group. It 
lies upon the last direct course out of the strait, but has not been completely 
sounded out. Within the fifteen-fathom curve it is at least two miles square, and 
may be used when a vessel loses the wind and has a strong adverse current 5 but 
the swirls and eddies upon and around it will be very apt to foul any anchor. 

The least water found on this bank is two and three-quarters fathoms, and this 
spot bears north 35° west, three and one-half miles from the eastern islet of the 
Matia group. 

From about its middle part, we have the following bearings of prominent 
objects: 

Eastern islet of Matia group, southeast by south half south three and 
one-half miles. 

North point of Lummi Island, east by south one-quarter south five and one- 
third miles. 

Northwest point of Sucia group, with the wooded island of the Skipjacks just 
open, southwest one-quarter south four miles. 

* So named by the United SUt^s Coast Survey iu 1854 ; caUed Col vine Island on English 
Admiralty Chart No. 1911. 
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This position will bring the west side of Clarke's Island just on with Point 
Lawrence. 

The shoal was discovered by Lieutenant (now Commodore) James Alden, 
United States navy, assistant Coast Survey in 1853. 

It is named Alden's Bank on the English admiralty chart of 1859. 

GULF OF GEORGIA.* 

Once on the Gulf of Georgia, through either channel, the three-mile face and 

timber-covered bluffs of Point Roberts! (showing almost an island) are seen in 

the northwest. On the west, the mountains of Vancouver and its bordering 

islands rise up precipitously, and on the eastern or main shore, a series of wooded 

cliffs two hundred feet high. Far to the eastward, the Cascade range is seen 

rising above intermediate ridges, with the snow-covered summit of Mount Baker,| 

which rears it head ten thousand nine hundred feet above the level of the sea. To 

the west-northwest stretch the waters of the Gulf of Georgia, nine miles wide, 

abreast of Point Roberts, where it is narrowest, but spreading out to twenty 

miles, and having a length of one hundred and twenty. A short distance above 

the forty-ninth parallel, it receives Eraser River, (the third great stream of the 

northwest coast,) the branches of which spread towards the Cascade range of 

mountains. 

If bound up the Gulf, sailing vessels hold well to the eastern shore to avoid 

the rushing currents, and to take the chances of an anchorage if the wind fails. 

From Sandy Point to Point Whiteharriy^ the general trend of the shore is 
northwest half west, and the distance seven miles. The shore is a steep bluff, 
about one hundred and fifty feet high, and covered with wood. At Whitehorn the • 
face of the point is worn away by the action of the sea, and shows bright, with 
rocks at its base. 

BIBGH BAY. 

The southern point of this fine bay is Point Whitehorn, and the northwest 
shore is formed by a long rounding high bluff, bearing about northwest from 
Whitehorn, and distant three miles. The bay runs north-northeast two and a 
half miles, with a width of one and a half. The bottom is very uniform, with 
capital holding-ground of soft mud in from four to ten fathoms. The immediate 
shores are low, and edged with marshy patches, thick imdergrowth, and heavy 
wood. No directions are necessary for entering, as there is a depth of fifteen to 
twenty fathoms a mile outside, and ten fathoms water on the line of the entrance. 
During the heaviest southeast weather no swell is felt here in a properly selected 

* Named by Vancouver, 1792. 

t Named by the United States exploring expedition, 1841. The Indian name is Now-uk-sen. 

t Named by Vancouver, 1792. In April, 1865, the sharp peak was reported to have sunk one 
thousand or fifteen hundred feet after a violent eruption ; but in 1867, we saw no change from its 
appearance between 1853 and 1857. 

$ Named by the United States exploring exi>edition in 1841. 
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anchorage. We Bearched for fresh water, but foand uone in the space of more 
than a mile along its southeasteni side. 

Tlie geographical position of Point Whitehom, as determined by the United 
States Coast Survey, is — 



// 



Latitude 48 53 07.3 north. 

Longitude 122 46 27.1 west. 

It received its present name in 1792, from Vancouver, who placed it in lati- 
tude 480 53J'. (Vol. 1, pp. 315, 316.) The Indian name is Tsan-wuch. 

This is the furthest point northward on the eastern shores of the Golf of 
Georgia to which our personal examinations have extended. 

DEAYTON HABBOE. 

Passing the bluflf northwest of Birch Bay the shore trends about north-north- 
east for nearly three miles, and terminates in a long, low, sandy point, behind 
which lies Drayton Harbor, a small land-locked bay, having a depth of ten 
fathoms just inside the entrance, but very shoal over nine-tenths of it. It opens 
to the north at the extremity of the sand point. With the end of the point 
bearing northwest by west three-eighths west, half a mile distant, the anchorage 
would be in six fathoms. South of this position it shoals gradually for over half a 
mile to twelve feet, with sticky bottom. 

The approaches to the bay do not show over five fathoms, at a distance of a 
mile from the shore, and the same depth is found on gradually nearing the end of 
the low point. The southeast shore of the harbor is flat and marshy, and is not 
separated by much more than a mile from Birch Bay. 

In this harbor the United States and British steamers attached to the north- 
western boundary survey were accustomed to anchor, (1857.) The American com- 
missioner encamped on the bluff about a mile north of the boundary, the sight 
having been selected on account of fresh water, but it has an extensive flat in 
front. 

Drayton Harbor was examined and named by the United States exploring 
expedition in 1841. 

A map of it was published by the United States Coast Survey in 1858. 

SEMI-AH-MOO BAY. 

This extensive bay stretches three or four miles to the westward of Drayton 
Harbor, and is bounded on the north by a bluff from three hundred to four 
hundred feet high, covered with fir. The bottom is very regular, and the depth 
ranges from ten fathoms, soft bottom, about two miles south of the blufis, to thi*ee 
fiithoms, within half a mile of them. 

Tides, — The corrected establishment, or mean interval between the time of 
the moon's transit and the time of high water, is 4Ji, 50m., and the difference 
between the greatest and least intervals is 2h. 24m. The me^n rise and fall of 
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tides is 5.9 feet ; of spring tides, 10.9 feet. The mean duration of the flood is 
Ch. 11m.; of the ebb, 6h. 1dm; and of the stand, 2dm. 

The two tides of the same day are generally unequal in proportion to the 
moon's declination. The times and heights can be obtained approximately from 
the following table. 





Moon's nppcr meridian passage 


Moon's lower meridian passage. 


Moon's deoUnatioD. 


Hif^h water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 




Interval 


Height. 


laterval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval 


Height 


Oreatoat nortJx ............. 


JJ.lf. 
15 24 
17 09 
19 35 


Feet 

8.4 
8.1 
9.0 


H.M. 
23 35 

23 27 

24 06 


Feet 

—1.4 

2.0 

7.5 


H.M. 
19 35 
17 09 
15 24 


Feet 
9.0 

8.1 
8.4 


24 06 
23 27 
23 35 


Feet 
7 5 


Zero 


2 


Oreateat aonth 


1 4 







The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage, to give 
the time of high and low water. The time of the moon's upper meridian passage 
is given in the Almanac ; and the time of its lower meridian i)assage is the middle 
between two successive upper passages. The heights are given in feet and tenths, 
and show the rise above the level of the average of the lowest low waters ; to 
which level the soundings on the chart are given. 

Spring Tides. — At the full and change of the moon the high waters will be 0.4 
foot higher than the above; and the low waters 0.6 foot lower. 

N^eap Tides. — At the moon's first and last quarters, the high waters will be 
0.4 foot lower than the above, and the low waters will not fall as low by 0.6 foot. 

A map of this bay was published by the United States Coast Survey in 1858. 

Stretching to the northwest is a large, shallow, marshy bay fringed with trees 
and bushes. From its northern shore, low land extends as far back as Fraser Eiver. 
The western boundary of the bay is formed by the eastern shore of Point Roberts. 
It is named Mud Bay on the United States Coast Survey map of 1855, but on 
more recent editions it is called Boundary Bay. 

POINT BOBESTS. 

When seen from the northern entrances of the Canal de Haro and Bosario 
Strait this i>oiut stands out near the middle of the Gulf of Georgia as a bold 
wooded island. From Bosario Strait the southwestern .i)oint bears nearly noilh- 
west by west about eighteen miles. From Point Whitehom it bears west distant 
twelve miles. 

On the outer or Gulf of Georgia side of Point Eoberts the shore runs about 
northwest one-quarter west for nine miles to the southern and principal mouth of 
Fraser Kiver. To the mouth of the river, at the outer edge of the Sturgeon Banhy 
the bearing is west by north, and distance nine and two-thirds miles. The south 
face runs east-northeast two and a half miles, and presents for nearly the entire 
28» 
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distance a bold blaff about one hundred and fifty feet high, and covered with 
wood. Ilalf a mile off this shore, anchorage may be had in from ten to fifteen 
fathoms, but in southerly weather it must be avoided. The eastern shore of the 
point runs nearly parallel with the western for four or five miles. Off the south- 
east point, rocks and foul bottom extend southeast for quite a mile. 

The geographical position of the southwestern point, as determined by the 
United States Coast Survey, is : 



// 



Latitude 48 58 15.1 north. 

Longitude 123 04 16.5 west. 

It is therefore nearly two miles south of the northwestern boundary of the 
United States. Between this station and the bluff lies a marsh. 

Point Roberts was discovered and named the Peninsula de CeiX*da in 1791. 
It was named Point Roberts by Vancouver in 1792, and is called Roberts Point 
on English admiralty charts of 1847 and 1859. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Tlie southern part of this territory was named New Georgia, by Vancouver, 
in 1792. It received its present name by order of the British government, in 1858. 

FBASES BIVES. 

The mouth of this river on the gulf edge of the Sturgeon Bank, lies west by 
north nine and two-thirds miles from the southwest part of Point Roberts. That 
part of the bank south of the river is now called Roberts' Bank, and that to the 
northward retains the name Sturgeon Bank, given to the whole by Vancouver in 
1792. 

The current of the river is said to have a velocity of from five to eight miles in 
some parts. Tliroughout its navigable extent it is very narrow and crooked. 
Since the discovery of gold in this region a large traffic has arisen, and several 
steamboats run upon the river. 

The southern point of the entrance to the river is named Pelly Point; and the 
northern, Garry Point. 

The following official notice in relation to the buoys through the Sturgeon 
Bank is all that we have to present. It was published in September 1859 : 

The entrance to Fraser River has been rebuoyed. All the buoys are placed 
on the northern or port side of the channel on entering, with the exception of one 
on the south sand head. 

Tiie following memorandum points out the position and gives the description 
of each buoy : 

On the south sand head. — A spar-buoy moored in eleven feet at low water. 
Tlie spar is painted white and black in horizontal stripes, and surmounted by a 
ball of the same colors, also in horizontal stripes. 

On the north sand head, — A spar-buoy moored in eleven feet. The spar is 
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painted black and white in vertical stripes, and surmounted by a ball painted in 
the same manner. 

On the north side of the channel, — ^A spar-buoy moored in nine feet The spar 
is painted black and white in honzontal stripes, and surmounted by a red ball. 

1. A spar-buoy moored in twelve feet. The spar is painted in black and white 
horizontiil stripes, and surmounted by a white diamond marked 1. 

2. A spar-buoy moored in twelve feet. The spar is painted white and sur- 
mounted by a black diamond marked 2. 

3. A spar-buoy moored in eleven feet. The spar is painted white and sur- 
mounted by a red diamond marked 3. 

4. A spar-buoy moored in eleven feet. The spar is painted white and sur- 
mounted by a crescent red and black marked 4. 

5. A spar-buoy moored in twelve feet. The spar is painted in black and white 
vertical stripes, surmounted by a red crescent marked 5. 

On entering the river, the sand head buoys should not be approached within 
half a mile until the passage between them is brought te bear north half east, 
when a vessel may steer in, in mid-channel, or pass the north sand head buoy and 
the first one inside it about three hundred yards. 

The remaining five buoys on the north side of the channel may be passed 
firom one hundred to two hundred and fifty yards, keeping them on the port hand. 
After parsing the inner buoy, a straight course for Garry Point may be steered. 

It should be remembered that the ebb current sets te the southward over Rob- 
erts' Bank, and the flood te the northward over the Sturgeon Bank. 

Tlie buoys assume a leaning position, varying from an angle of 35^ te 80^ ac- 
cording te the state of the current and wind, and can be plainly seen from ves- 
sels' decks at a distance of three miles in clear weather. 

By following the foregoing directions, a vessel drawing from fifteen te sixteen 
feet of water may enter the Fraser Eiver with safety at half tide. 

Vessels from the southward, paBsing Point Roberts, must avoid Roberts' Bank, 
which is very steep. By not bringing the low part of the point to the southward 
of east the bank will be cleared. 

LIGHT-SHIP AT ENTRANCE TO FBASEB BIVEB. 

A light- vessel has been established at the sand heads, entrance to Fraser 
River, and off the western edge of Roberts' Bank. The vessel is painted red, 
with the words '^ South Sand Head " in white letters of two feet in length on 
her sides; she has two ma^ts, and carries at the main a skeleton ball five feet in 
diameter. 

The light is 2k fixed white light j and in clear weather can be seen at a distance 
of eleven miles. 

^ ^oggy weather a bell is sounded. 

The vessel lies in ten fathoms water, with Garry Point bearing north by east 
three-quarters east easterly, distant five and one-fifth miles ; north Sand Head buoy 
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northwest by north one-quarter north, distant seven cables; and the south Sand 
Head buoy east-northeast, distant two cables. 

The approximate geographical position of the light is : 

Latitude 49 03 30 north. 

Longitude 123 17 16 west. 

Or, in time 8 13 09.1. 

The magnetic variation was 22° 35' east in 1866. 

The river was discovered by Eliza in 1790; and in 1792 Galiano informed 
Vancouver that it was called the Kio Blancho, (Blanco,) in honor of the then 
prime minist<3r of Spain, but that it had been searched for in vain. It receives its 
present name from its exjilorer. 

The shoal off it Vancouver named the Sturgeon Baiik in 1792. 

NANAIMO BAY. 

This bay lies on Vancouver Island, north of the forty-ninth parallel, and we 
refer to it because large supplies of the best coal in this region are there obtained, 
and it is used by all the steamers in these waters. 

The outer entrance to the harbor is in latitude 49° 12' north, longitude 123^ 
61' west, and bears west one-quarter north thirty-three miles from Point Boberts. 
From the entrance the mid-channel course runs south half west five miles, 
passing a small island on the northwest at the distance of a mile, and a large 
island, with islets off its north point, three-quarters of a mile on the east. This 
course gradually api)roaches Douglas Island on the west, abreast of a wide chan- 
nel to the east, and is rounded quite close. The mines will then lie about west- 
southwest a mile distant, with a small islet in front of them. The bottom is 
uneven; some sunken rock occur, and the anchorage near the rivers is so 
contracted that the vessels must moor. Pilots will be found here to take ves- 
sels in. 

The price of the coal per ton is about six dollars, but it is light ; occupies one- 
fifth more space than Welsh coal ; burns rapidly with flame and much smoke; dis- 
engages a great deal of gas, and produces clinker in abundance. It is, however, 
superior to the coal of Bellingham Bay. 

The usual spelling of this name is Nanaimo, but that best representing the 
sound is !I^ah-ny' moh. 

Of the western shores of the Gulf of Georgia we can say but little. The cur- 
rents rush past its precipitous shores with great velocity, and, quite recently, the 
Coast Survey brig Fauntleroy drifted, with thirty-eight fathoms of chain at her 
bows, in a calm, for miles along, and within eighty j^ards of the rocks before she 
brought up. In one or two instances preceding this the lead indicated bottom in 
ten fathoms, the next cast showing forty or fifty fathoms. 
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AECHIPELAGO DE HAEO. 

THE TWO STRAITS/ 

With plenty of wind no navigation could be better than that in these chan- 
nels ; but in a calm, sailing vessels will frequently be jammed close to rocks, with 
only a few fathoms inside of their positions, but forty or fifty outside, and a swirl- 
ing current that renders towing with boats utterly impossible. Frequently, too, 
boats have been nearly swamped by the tide rips that exist through them. Off 
East Point, as an instance, a five-oared whale-boat entirely failed to hold her own 
against the current, which we judged to be rushing (the only term applicable) at the 
rate of seven miles per hour. Throughout the Canal de Haro the roar of the con- 
flicting currents can be heard for miles, and the main current runs frequently six 
miles per hour. No anchorages exist in this channel, except at Cordova Bay, but 
it is free of known hidden dangers, except Unit Rockj and the continuation of the 
reef off Darcy Island. It makes a right angle in its course, but is a mile wider, 
and has much deeper water than Eosario Strait, which is less curved ; has several 
anchorages and known dangerous rocks, with a current of about one and a half 
miles less per hour. For steamers, either channel, or even some of the narrow 
intermediate channels, may be used. The winds are apt to fail in both channels, 
and during summer frequent calms prevail. 

Steamers bound through the Gulf of Georgia from the Strait of Fuca take the 
Canal de Haro to the entrance of the Swanson Channel, abreast the west end of 
Stuart Island ; through that channel to the Active Pass, and thence to the Gulf of 
Georgia ; thus avoiding the currents of the northern part of the Canal de Haro. 

On the recent United States Coast Survey maps this aggregation of islands 
and channels has been named Washington Sound. 

BELLINGHAM BAY. 

After leaving Eosario Strait, the course upon entering the Bellingham Chan- 
nel,* two miles wide, opening south of Cypress Island, is northeast for two miles. 
The width then decreases to a mile, upon turning sharp around the southeast 
point of Cypress; and to the eastward are seen the bright, yellowish bluffs of 
Quemes Island. Between these two islands the channel runs about three miles 
on a north by west half west course. Abreast of the north end of Guemes, 
(which is a steep bluff,) and on the west side of the channel, are several small, 
high, wooded islets, called the Cone Islands.^ The moderately low, wooded island 
facing the channel is Sinclair; vessels pass between the southeast point of it and 
the north end of Guemes. The island a couple of miles to the northeast is Ven- 
doviA Pass north of it, but south of the small islet, (off Eliza Island,) which is 
two miles northeast by north from the northwest point of Vendovi, and the south- 
em part of Bellingham Bay opens to the southea^st ; its northern part opens to the 
north-northwest. If the current be flood and the wind light, keep close around 

* Named by the Unit^nl States Coast Survey in 1854. 

t Named by the United States exploring expedition, 1841. 
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Guemes and Vendovi, so as not to be set past Sinclair Island. The low, bare, 
rocky islets, one and a half mile northwest of Vendovi, are the Viti Rocks ;• and 
the point between them and Eliza Island is the southern extremity of Lummi 
Island. From the islet last passed, a point on the eastern shore lies nearly north, 
five or six miles distant. Run past this, and follow the trend of the shore for two 
or three miles, to the deepest part of that part of the bay, when houses, &c, will 
denote the position of the mines and the villages of Sehome and Whatcom.t Half 
a mile from the shore is capital anchorage in four fathoms, soft bottom, and the 
bay there is very smooth. 

The general direction of Bellingham Bay is southeast and northwest ; its width 
three miles, and length fourteen, extending from latitude 48^ 33' to latitude 48^ 48'. 
The depth of water ranges from three to twenty fathoms, with good sticky bottom. 

There are several companies mining here, but the amount of coal obtained is 
not great. Its quality is not good, the furnaces producing sometimes as much 
clinker and ashes in bulk, and half the amount in weight, of the coal put in. Del- 
eterious gas is freely disengaged, and the combustion also evolves clouds of black 
smoke. In the experiment which we witnessed, in 1853, the steamer's furnaces 
could not, in two attempts, be kept up so as to produce a sufficiency of steam. In 
1868 the mines were abandoned on account of the fires imaging through them. 

A saw-mill is located upon the bay at one of the villages. 

Bellingham Bay was first surveyed by Whidbey, under Vancouver's orders, 
in 1792, and then received its present name. In some recent maps the northern 
portion is called Gaston Bay, and for the southern part the original name is 
retained ; but Vancouver's designation is that universally adopted on the western 
coast. 

A military station is located at the upper part of the bay, opposite the coal mines. 

A hydrographic sketch of the bay was published in the Coast Survey report 
for 1856. 

The amount of shore-line in the Archii>elago de Ilaro, Bellingham Bay, Pos^ 
session Sound, &c., is six hundred and twenty-seven miles. 

We never heard thunder in this Territory, excepj; in one instance, at Cypress 
Island, in Rosario Strait. 

ADMIRALTY INLET. — GEKBRAL FEATURES. 

This inlet may be described as a vast canal, commencing at the southeast 
extremity of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and running in a general southe<ast by 
south direction, for sixty miles, to the south end of Vashon Island. It has for 
that length an average width of three and a half miles, and then branches into a 
multitude of arms, which cover an area of about fourteen by twenty-two miles. 
Their general direction is southwest three-quarters south, and they comprise what 
is called Puget Sound. 

At sixteen miles liom the entrance to the inlet, an arm, called Hood's Canal, 

* Named l)y the IIiiittKl States exploring expedition, 1841. 
t The Indian name for " Noisy Water," the outlet of the lake. 
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opens upon the western side, and runs sixty miles south by west, with an average 
width of one and a half mile. Twenty-five miles from the entrance of the inlet, 
another arm opens on the eastern side,, runs north and northwest behind Whidboy 
Island, forming Possession Sound, Ports Gardner and Susan, &c., and leads on to the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca through Deception Pass, at the north end of Whidbey Island. 

The shores are generally bluflfe, ranging from fifty to five hundred feet in 
height, with their sides kept bright by the gradual wearing action of the water, and 
their tops covered with trees and thick undergrowth to their very edges. There is so 
much sameness in the shores that it requires some acquaintance with the different 
points to recognize them by their trifling peculiarities. The depth of water in the 
channels is remarkably great, perhaps averaging one hundred fathoms, and it is 
sometimes difficult to find anchorage sufficiently far from the shore to afford room 
for getting under way. Many superior harbors are found in every direction, and 
small settlements are gradually springing up in favorable localities. 

Admiralty Inlet, Hood's Canal, and Puget Sound, have an aggregate shore- 
line of not le«s than eight hundred and three miles, yet the number of dangers 
known to exist in them is remarkably few. 

One of the inlets or arms of Puget Sound reaches within two miles of the 
head of Hood's Canal, and between them lies a large lake. The southern waters 
of this sound are also within sixty -five miles, in a direct line, of the Columbia 
Eiver, at the mouth of the Cowlitz, which is fifty-two miles from Cape Disappoint- 
ment ; and within twenty miles of the upper waters of the Chehalis Eiver, which 
runs into Gray's Bay. At present, the route travelled from the Columbia is by 
canoes, for twenty-eight miles, up the Cowlitz to the settlement at "CowUtz 
Landing," (or by horse over a somewhat bad path,) and then by horses or mules 
to 01ymi>ia, fifty-two miles, over a tolerably level country, and by a road moder- 
ately good in summer, but bad in winter. The distance can be made in one day 
with a good horse. From where the road strikes the Chehalis the river is navi- 
gable for large boats to Gray's Harbor, to which a small steamboat makes trips. 
We judged the stream to be about one hundred yards wide. It had apparently 
I^lenty of water and a slow current. The Cowlitz has a rapid current, and at a 
low stage of the water, canoes are poled up its channel ; during freshets they are 
dragged up, the crews cling to the branches of the trees upon its banks. Two 
days of labor are then required for the trip, but in summer it is made in one. 

The importance of these close relations of the waters of the Columbia Eiver, 
Puget Sound, Admiralty Inlet, Gray's Harbor, and Shoalwater Bay, in view of 
the prosperity of the two Territories, must be manifest, without entering into 
details of the feasibility of their connection by railroads and canals. 

The inlet was discovered by Quimper, in 1790, and called the Canal de 
Caamano. It was first explored and made known in 1792, by Vancouver, who 
applied the present name to it. 

A reconnaissance sketch of Admiralty Inlet was published by the Coast Sur- 
vey in 1854. 
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We will not attempt to give in full and explicit detail all the i)ecaliarities of 
this vast area of waters, but, following the mid-channel courses, will only note 
generally the objects as they come under the eye of the navigator. 

The entrance to the inlet lies between Point Partridge, on Whidbey Island, 
and Point Wilson, on the main at the entrance to Port Townshend. The bearing 
of the latter point from the former is southeast by south half south, four and a half 
miles ; and the bluff head lying two or three miles to the east of this line, desti- 
tute of trees, and marked by a lighthouse, is Admiralty Head, around which the 
ebb current, and an ebb eddy on the flood, sweep with force. 

The first course inside of the entrance of the inlet is east-southeast six and a 
half miles, passing Port Townshend on the south. Admiralty Head on the north, 
and changing the course abreast of Marrowstone Point on the west-southwest. 

POINT PARTRIDGE. 

This is the western point of Whidbey Island, and directly faces the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca. It is very steep and yellow, and flat on the summit, which is cov- 
ered with spruce, fir, and cedar. The point is so rounding that it is not easily 
recognized on coming from the westward, but from the south and north it is well 
marked and prominent. Its face is composed of loose sand, which, being blown 
up the hill by the strong west winds, has formed a very peculiar ridge on the 
outer face of the top. This is so narrow that it can hardly be travelled, and in 
many places it is thirty -five feet* above the ground inside ; yet being overgrown 
with bushes, the ridge is now permanent. 

The highest part of the i>oint is about two hundred and sixty feet above low 
water. 

The triangulation station of the Coast Survey was on the southern part of 
the point, and its geographical position is : 

Latitude 48 12 69.3 north. 

Longitude 122 45 06.7 west 

Or, in time 8 11 00.4 

From Point Wilson it bears northwest by north half north, four and a quarter 
miles. 

From Admiralty Head light-house northwest by west three-quarters west, five 
and a quarter miles. 

From New Dungeness light it bears north by east one-third east, fourteen 
miles. 

The point received its present name from Vancouver, in 1792. 

PORT TOWNSHEND. 

This harbor is favorably situated at the termination of the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, at the outlet of the waters of Admiralty Lilet, Puget Sound, &c., and in 
proximity to the great labyrinth of inland waters of British Columbia. The 
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entrance lies between Point Wilson* and Marrowstone Point,* the latter bearing 
east-southeast three and five-eighths miles from the former. Upon this line, and 
even outside of it, lies a bank extending two-tliirds of the distance from MaiTow- 
stone, and having from six to fifteen fathoms, with hard, sandy bottom. Inside of 
Point Wilson, which is composed of low, sandy hiUocks, as heretofore described, 
lies another low point called Point Hudson,! distant one and three-quarters miles, 
southeast by south half south. 

Starting from the entrance line, about one and a half miles from Marrowstone, 
the mid-channel course of the bay is south-southwest, three miles, with an average 
width of two; thence southeast one- third south for three and a quarter mihis, with 
an average width of one and a quarter. The depth of water throughout is very 
regular, and ranges from eight to fifteen fathoms, with soft, muddy bottom inside 
of Point Hudson. Vessels coming from the strait steer for Point Hudson, as soon 
as it is opened by Point Wilson, passing the latter close, as twenty fathoms are 
found one hundred or two hundred yards off it. Upon approaching Point Hud- 
son, and when witliin half a mile of it, gradually keep away about a quarter of a 
mile in from five to ten fathoms, and, as it opens, run quite close, with the 
summer wind off shore, to save making a tack ; keep along half a mile to the 
town situated under the Prairie Bluff, and anchor anywhere off the town in ten to 
twelve fathoms, about a quarter of a mile from shore. In winter, anchor further 
out, to clear Point Hudson, in getting under way with a southeaster. 

When coming down the inlet, bound into the bay, with the ebb current, pass 
Marrowstone nearly three-quarters of a mile before heading in for the town, and so 
avoid a very strong eddy which comes out of the bay along the bluff shore west 
of this point. If the wind be light and the current strong, pass the point quite 
close by; run along the outside of the rip, and try to get upon the bank as soon 
as practicable. 

In summer, vessels frequently drift about the entrance for days, without a 
breath of wind, and in very strong currents. 

TIDES. 

The corrected establishment or mean interval between the time of the moon's 
transit and the time of high water is 3h. 497». The mean rise and fall of tides is 
4.6 feet; of spring tides, 6.5 feet; and of neap tides, 4.0 feet. The mean duration 
of the flood is Gh. 34m., and of the ebb, 5h. 52m. The mean difference between 
the corrected establishments of the a. m. and p. m. tides of the same day is 2h. 
22m, for high water, and Oh. 35m. for low water. When the moon's declination is 
greatest these differences are 4A. 3Sm. and Oh. 27 w., respectively; and when the 
moon's declination is zero, they are 0^. 40/». and Oh. 29m. The mean difference in 
height of these two tides is 1.1 feet for the high waters, and 4.6 feet for the low 
waters; when the moon's declination is the greatest, they are 0.6 foot and 7.3 feet, 

* Named by Vancouver in 1792. On one edition of the maps of the United States Exploring 
Expedition the latter point is called Point Carroll ; and on another. Point Ringgold. 
t Named by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. 
29» 
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and when the moon's declination is zero 1.4 feet and 1.4 feet. When the moon's 
declination is greatest, and north, the two high waters of the day follow the 
moon's upper transit, respectively, by about 6^ Sm, and 13^ 56ii»., and when 
greatest, and south, by about Ih. 30m. and ISh, 34iii., the height of the two being 
about equal. When the moon's declination is zero, and passing from north to 
south, they follow the moon's transit by about 4^. 9m. and 15^ 55m., and the first 
rises about 1.4 feet higher than the second. When the moon's declination is zero, 
and passing from south to north, they follow the moon's transit by about 3h. 29si. 
and 16^. 35m., and the second rises higher than the first by the same quantity. 
When the moon's declination is greatest, north or south, the two low waters 
follow the moon's transit by about 9h. 41m. and 22h. 7m., but when north the 
second falls lower than the first by about 7.3 feet, and when south the first &lls 
lower by that quantity. When the moon's declination is zero, the two low waters 
fall nearly equally. The greatest difference observed between the heights of the 
two low waters of a day was 8.6 feet, and the greatest difference between the 
higher high and the lower low water of a day was 10.1 feet. 

The two tides of the same day are generally unequal in proportion to the 
moon's declination. The time and height can be obtained approximately from the 
following table: 

TIDE TABLES FOR POET TOWNSHEND. 

TABLE 1. 
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4 16 


4 46 


535 


6 5 


624 


6 11 


5 53 


535 


5 16 


455 


4 40 


422 


4 4 


3 59 


6 30 


4 1 


425 


4 55 


5 44 


6 14 


633 


620 


6 2 


5 44 


525 


5 4 


4 49 


4 31 


4 13 


4 1 


7 


4 8 


4 32 


5 2 


5 51 


6 21 


6 40 


627 


6 9 


5 51 


532 


5 11 


4 56 


4 38 


4 20 


4 8 


730 


4 15 


4 39 


5 9 


558 


6 28 


6 47 


634 


6 16 


5 58 


539 


5 18 


5 3 


4 45 


4 27 


4 15 


8 


4 18 


4 42. 


5 12 


6 1 


6 31 


650 


6 37 


6 19 


6 1 


5 42 


5 21 


5 6 


4 48 


4 30 


4 18 


8 30 


4 19 


4 43 


5 13 


6 2 


632 


6 51 


6 38 


620 


6 2 


5 43 


522 


5 7 


4 49 


4 31 


4 19 


9 


4 18 


4 42 


5 12 


6 1 


6 31 


6 50 


637 


6 19 


6 1 


5 42 


5 21 


5 6 


4 48 


4 30 


4 18 


930 


4 15 


4 39 


5 9 


558 


628 


6 47 


6 34 


6 16 


5 58 


539 


5 18 


5 3 


4 45 


4 27 


4 15 


10 


4 10 


4 34 


5 4 


5 53 


623 


6 42 


629 


6 11 


5 53 


534 


5 13 


4 58 


4 40 


4 22 


4 10 


10 30 


4 6 


4 30 


5 


5 49 


6 19 


638 


625 


6 7 


5 49 


530 


5 9 


454 


436 


4 18 


4 6 


11 


4 


4 24 


4 54 


543 


6 13 


632 


6 19 


6 1 


543 


524 


5 3 


4 48 


430 


4 12 


4 


11 30 


3 54 


4 18 


448 


5 37 


6 7 


626 


6 13 


5 55 


5 37 


5 18 


4 57 


442 


424 


4 6 


354 



TABLE m. 




& 

I 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
9 
1 

1 
9 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



aOVTH DBCUNATIOlf. 



Low water. 



605 

6 38 

7 18 

8 13 
8 36 
8 43 
8 12 
7 40 
7 18 
6 59 
6 38 
6 24 
6 10 
559 
5 42 



High water. 



12 96 

13 14 

14 14 

15 59 

16 59 

17 30 
17 04 
16 98 
15 59 
15 14 
14 39 
14 09 
13 26 
12 50 
12 26 



Low water. 



18 05 
18 90 

18 40 

19 23 

20 00 
20 31 
20 36 
20 39 
90 18 
19 50 
19 38 
19 99 
19 00 
18 35 
18 98 



KOSTH DBCLDIATIOH. 



Low water. 



539 
S 06 
496 
3 31 
3 08 
3 01 

3 31 

4 04 
4 96 

4 45 
506 
590 
534 

5 45 

6 09 



High water. 



n. HI* 

19 96 
11 38 

10 38 
9 00 
8 00 
729 

7 48 

8 94 

9 00 
9 38 

10 20 

10 50 

11 96 
19 09 

12 26 



Low water. 



18 31 
18 16 
17 56 
17 13 
16 36 
16 05 
16 00 
16 04 
16 18 
16 37 

16 58 

17 14 

17 36 

18 01 
18 08 



h 






7 
6 
S 
4 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



NOTB.— To use this table with a chart on which the eonndings are referred to mean low water, subtract 2. 3 feei 
firom the numbers in the tables for Fort Townshend, and 2. 7 for Semiahmoo and Steilacoom. 
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TABLE IV. 



i ■ 








NORTH 


DECT-INATION.- 


-DATS FBOM MOON'S OBBATBST DBCLCfATION. 








o g 


Before— 









After— 




• 




© •** 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Hour. 


Ft. 


FL 


Ft. 


Ft. 


FL 


Ft 


FL 


FL 


Ft. 


FL 


FL 


JFY. 


FL 


FL 


It. 





6.6 


6.3 


5.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


7.7 


7.9 


1 


6.7 


6.4 


6.0 


6.2 


6.5 


7.0 


7.3 


7.5 


7.6 


7.6 


7.6 


7.6 


7.7 


7.8 


ao 


2 


6.6 


6.3 


5.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


7.7 


7.9 


3 


6.3 


6.0 


5.6 


5.8 


6.1 


6.6 


6.9 


7.1 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.2 


7.3 


7.4 


7.6 


4 


6.0 


5.7 


5.3 


5.5 


5.8 


6.3 


6.6 


6.8 


6.9 


6.9 


6.9 


6.9 


7.0 


7.1 


7.3 


5 


5.9 


5.6 


5.2 


5.4 


5.7 


6.2 


6.5 


6,7 


6.8 


6.8 


6.8 


6.8 


6.9 


7.0 


7.2 


6 


6.1 


5.8 


5.4 


5.6 


5.9 


6.4 


6.7 


6.9 


7.0 


7.0 


7.0 


7.0 


7.1 


7.2 


7.4 


7 


6.4 


6.1 


5.7 


5.9 


6.2 


6.7 


7.0 


7.2 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.3 


7.4 


7.5 


7.7 


8 


6.5 


6.2 


5.8 


6.0 


6.3 


6.8 


7.1 


7.3 


7.4 


7.4 


7.4 


7.4 


7.5 


7.6 


7.8 


9 


6.5 


&2 


5.8 


6.0 


6.3 


6.8 


7.1 


7.3 


7.4 


7.4 


7.4 


7.4 


7.5 


7.6 


7.8 


10 


6.6 


6.3 


5.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


7.7 


7.9 


11 


6.6 


6.3 


5.9 


6.1 


6.4 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.5 


7.6 


7.7 


7.9 



TABLE V. 



• 








SOUTH DBCLDIATION- 


-DATS FROM MOON'S QBEATE8T DECLINATION. 








% 1 


Before— 





After— 




7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Sour. 


FL 


FL 


Ft. 


Ft. 


FL 


FL 


Ft. 


Ft, 


Ft. 


FL 


FL 


FL 


FL 


FL 


-Ft. 





7.6 


7.9 


8.3 


ai 


7.8 


7.3 


7.0 


6.8 


6.7 


6.7 


6.1 


6.1 


a 6 


a 5 


a3 


1 


7.7 


&0 


&4 


a2 


7.9 


7.4 


7.1 


6.9 


6.8 


6.8 


6.8 


a 8 


a 7 


a 6 


a4 


2 


7.6 


7.9 


&3 


ai 


7.8 


7.3 


7.0 


6.8 


6.7 


6.7 


6.7 


a 7 


a6 


a 5 


as 


3 


7.3 


7.6 


&0 


7.8 


7.5 


7.0 


6.7 


&5 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


a 4 


a 3 


a2 


ao 


4 


7.0 


7.3 


7.7 


7.5 


7.2 


6.7 


6.4 


a2 


6.1 


6.1 


6.1 


ai 


ao 


a9 


5.7 


5 


6.9 


7.2 


7.6 


7.4 


7.1 


6.6 


6.3 


6.1 


6.0 


ao 


ao 


ao 


5.9 


5.8 


5.6 


6 


7.1 


7.4 


7.8 


7.6 


7.3 


6.B 


6.5 


a3 


6.2 


&2 


6.2 


a2 


ai 


ao 


&8 


7 


7.4 


7.7 


ai 


7.9 


7.6 


7.1 


6.8 


a6 


6.5 


6.5 


6.5 


a 5 


a4 


a3 


ai 


8 


7.5 


7.8 


a 2 


ao 


7.7 


7.2 


6.9 


a7 


a6 


a6 


a 6 


a 6 


a 5 


a4 


a2 


9 


7.5 


7.8 


a 2 


ao 


7.7 


7.2 


6.9 


6.7 


6.6 


6.6 


a 6 


a 6 


a5 


a 4 


a2 


10 


7.6 


7.9 


as 


ai 


7.8 


7.3 


7.0 


6.8 


a7 


6.7 


a 7 


a7 


a 6 


a5 


a 3 


11 


7.6 


7.9 


a 3 


ai 


7.8 


7.3 


7.0 


6.8 


6.7 


a7 


a7 


a7 


a 6 


a5 


as 



Note. — To use these tables with a chart on which the soundings are referred to mean low water, subtract 2. 3 feet 
firom the numbers in the tables for Fort Townshend, and 2. 7 for Semiahmoo and Steilacoom. 
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The geographical position of the triangnlatioii station of the Coast Suryey, 
upon Point Wilson, is : 

o / // 

Latitude 48 08 42.7 north. 

Longitude 122 44 49.4 west 

A. HI. 8, 

Or, in time 8 10 59.3 

The position of the triangnlation station on the extremity of Point Hudson, 
computed from the secondary astronomical station near the town, is : 

o / // 

Latitude 48 07 06.7 north. 

Longitude 122 44 26.8 west. 

A. m. 8, 

Or,intime 8 10 57.7. 

Magnetic variation 21<^ 40^ east, in August 1856, with a yearly increase of 1^ 

From the above it will be seen that Point Hudson is about Im. 25s. west of 
Telegraph Hill, San Francisco. 

The town of Port Townshend has increased very much since the discovery of 
gold on Fraser Biver. No fresh water is to be had, but vessels can obtain a small 
supply near the military post. Some fine farms lie near the town, and vegetables 
are plenty at reasonable prices. The place was noted for the rough character of 
Its "beach combers.'' 

A military post has been established on the bluff, two and a half miles south 
by west from the town, and on a site which commands one of the most beautiful 
views in these waters, having the bluff and varied shores of the bay on either 
hand; Admiralty Head, six miles distant; in the middle ground several distant, 
wooded ridges, and in the back ground the snow-covered, double summit of 
Mount Baker, ten thousand nine hundred feet in height, with the mouth of the 
crater distinctly visible between the i>eaks, and at times emitting vast volumes of 
smoke. The elevation of the line of perpetual snow upon this mountain is three 
thousand one hundred and forty-five feet. Humboldt is wrong in his description. 

On the east side of the bay, abreast of the town, lies a long saind spit, nearly 
closing the north entrance to Kilisut Harbor, which runs parallel to the inlet, and 
is separated by an island a mile wide and six miles long. At high tide this har- 
bor communicates, by a crooked boat channel, with Oak Cove, at the south end. 

At the head of Port Townshend is a narrow channel opening into a large flat, 
bounded by a low, sandy beach, separating it from Oak Cove. The Indians fre- 
quently use this as a portage. 

The shores are generally bluffs, about one hundred and twenty feet high, and 
covered with wood, except behind the town. Between the town and Fort Towns- 
bond are two low pieces of grass and sand beach, backed by marsh and ponds. 
The five-fathom curve extends but a few hundred yards from any part of the 
shores. A small patch of kelp lies off the southern poiot of Prairie Bluff, and 
another off the north face of Marrowstone Bluff. 
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Port Townshend was surveyed and first made known in 1792, by Vancouver, 
who gave it tlie present name, by which it is always known. 

A chart of it was published by the Coast Survey in 1858. 

Marrowstone Point is a low sandy point stretching three hundred yards east- 
ward from the base of the bluff, and forming an indentation on its southern face, 
where anchorage maybe had in twelve fathoms, with a current or eddy invariably 
running ebb. Small craft coming out of the inlet with a head wind can easily 
take advantage of this for two or three miles above the point. 

It received its present name from Vancouver in 1792. 

ADMIRALTY HEAD. 

Directly opposite the entrance to Port Townshend is Admiralty Head, or 
Eed Bluflf, a perpendicular cliff eighty feet high, falling on the eastern side to a low, 
pebbly shore, which runs two miles to the east-northeast, and strikes the high 
cliffs on the eastern side of the inlet. Behind this beach is a large lagoon, and 
off it is Admiralty Bay, with hard, sandy bottom, in irregular ridges, and a depth 
of fifteen to twenty-five fathoms of water. A strong current always makes out of 
the bay, and it is exposed to the full sweep of southeasters. The current is so 
strong that a vessel rides to it, and consequently lies in the troagh of the sea. 

LIGHT-HOUSE ON ADMIRALTY HEAD. 

The structure consists of a keeper's dwelling, with a tower rising through the 
roof at one end ; both are painted white, and the iron lantern surmounting the 
tower is painted red. The height of the tower from the base to the focal plane is 
forty-one feet, and the elevation of the focal plane above the mean level of the 
inlet is one hundred and nineteen feet. 

The illuminating apparatus is of the fourth order of the system of Fresnel, 
and shows a fixed white light. It was first exhibited January 20, 1861, and shows 
from sunset to sunrise. Under a favorable stute of the atmosphere it should be 
seen — 

From a height of 10 feet, at a distance of 16.1 miles. 
From a height of 20 feet, at a distance of 17.6 miles. 

Its geographical position, as determined by the Coast Survey, is : 



o / // 



Latitude 48 09 21.6 north. 

Longitude 122 40 08.0 west. 

h, m. 8, 

Or, in time 8 10 40.5. 

The magnetic variation was 21° 40' in August 1856, and the present yearly 
increase is 1'. 

It illuminates an arc of 270P of the horizon, and commands Admiralty Inlet 
and the approaches. It sees 2!^ew Dungeness light, but Blunt's Island light is 
hidden by Point Partridge. 
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From Point Wilson it bears northeast by east, distant three and a quarter 

miles. 

From Marrowstone Point north by west one-quarter west, distant three and 

a quarter miles. 

From New Dungeness light east by north half north, distant seventeen and 
two-thirds miles. 

From Point Partridge southeast by east three-eighths east, distant five and 
two-thii*ds miles. 

Admiralty Head was named Red Bluff by the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition in 1841, but it has now no color to suggest the appellation. Both names 
are used on the Pacific coast. 

Starting from abreast Marrowstone Point the mid-channel course up Ad- 
miralty Inlet runs southeast by south one-third south for seven miles. The shores 
on either hand are bluffs of apparently uniform height, covered with trees. About 
five miles on this course is passed, on the eastern shore, a low point, with one or 
two cliunps of trees and bushes, to which has been given the name Bush Point.* 
On the western shore is a rounding bluff point, one mile north of the point which 
forms the northeast part of Oak Bay. Off this point is good anchorage in 
twelve or fifteen fathoms. The peculiar geological formations found in the vicinity 
suggested the designation Nodule Point,* which it now bears. The high, bold 
headland, several miles directly ahead, is Foulweather Bluff,t and that to the east- 
southeast destitute of trees, except one large clump, which marks it conspicuously 
from this direction, is Double Bluff.* The deep indentation between it and Bush 
Point, with low land in the rear, is Mutiny Bay,* in the northern part of which 
exists a narrow bank of eleven fathoms, affording an excellent fishing ground. 
At the end of the course. Oak Bayf opens to the westward, and stretches toward 
the waters of Port Townshend. It has bluff shores nearly all around it, those on 
the southwest face being limestone ; but Basalt Point,§ at the south, derives its 
name from its geological structure. The depth of water is five to fifteen fathoms, 
except north-northwest of Basalt Point, where it reaches tweuty-five and thirty 
fathoms. The length of the bay is three miles, and its average width about one 
and a half miles. In beating out of the inlet, with a favorable current, vessels 
must not attempt to work to this bay for the sake of a long tack. 

Vancouver named it Oak Cove, his people having reported that oak trees 
stood upon its shores. We have traversed the greater part of the shores but 
found none. 

The opening west of Foulweather Bluff is Hood's Canal. Vessels bound into 
it keep close to the western shore of the bluff, and pass two low points lying near 
together. The water off them is deep. Off the north face of Foulweather, for 

* Named by the United States Coast Survey in 1855. 

t Named by Vancouver in 1792. The Indian name for Foulweather is Pitch-pol. 

X Named by Vancouver in 1792. 

$ Named by the United States Coast Survey in 1856 
30* 
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nearly a mile, less than fifteen fathoms may be found. Kelp exists under the face 
of the bluff, and vessels may pass around it in six and seven fathoms. The bot- 
tom, along the edge of the kelp, is rocky. On the west side of the entrance to 
Hood's Canal is Port Ludlow, which will be described hereafter. 

The next or third course up the inlet is east-southeast for ten miles, passing, 
on the eastward. Double Bluff, which stretches northeast for a mile, and rises 
three hundred or four hundred feet in height, having its top covered with wood. 
The bluff running also to the northward forms Useless Bay.* This bay has deep 
water over the greater portion of it, with a large shallow bay called Deer Lagoon,t 
at its head. The high bluff forming the southern point of Useless Bay is Satchet 
Head.t A similar bluff lies two miles east by south of it. These form the south- 
ern extremity of Whidbey Island, in latitude 47° 54' north, and are the turning 
points into Possession Sound. 

The two heads are about three hundred feet high, covered with wood, and 
separated by a depression, which is in part overflowed at high tide, and then pre- 
sents the appearance of a small bay. From the eastern head round the western, 
and a mile toward Useless Bay, the low- water line makes out half a mile, the shore 
being bare, where some recent maps have deep water. For nearly a mile south of 
both heads a depth of eight and ten fathoms, and smooth, sandy bottom can be 
found. We found, when anchored for several days off the eastern head, a strong 
under-current running into Possession Sound, and an upper current setting to the 
westward at all tides. Vancouver makes mention of the shoal, and states that 
beating into the inlet he stood on the bank until he got five fathoms, but want of 
time precluded his examining it. 

On the western side of the last mid-channel course Foulweather Bluff was 
passed. It is perpendicular on its north-northwest face, and about two hundred and 
twenty-five feet high, with heavy firs upon its summit. It slopes towards the east 
to a bluff forty feet high, but is steep on the side next to Hood's Canal. The low 
point four miles east of it is Point No Point,§ making well out, and destitute of 
ti'ees or bushes. Between it and Foulweather is a deep bight, and the distance 
across the neck to Hood's Canal is only a quarter of a mile in one part, marked by 
the track of a recent tornado that has twisted off and uprooted firs of three and 
four feet diameter. On the south side of Point !N"o Point is good anchorage in 
ten fathoms ; and thence the western shore runs nearly straight southeast by south 
for ten miles. 

At the end of the last course, which carried us three miles beyond Point T^o 
Point, the inlet exi)ands to a width of seven miles. A course east-northeast for 
three miles and a half carries us to the entrance of Possession Sound, the first six 

* Named by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. 

t Discovered and named by the United States Coast Survey, 1856. 

t Name<l by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. The proper spelling is Skadg'-it, 
and the Indian name of the point, Skoolhks. 

$ Named by United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. The Indian name for the point is 
Hahd-skus. 
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miles of which run north half west, with a width of two miles, and bluff shores. 
It then, turns to the northwestward to Port Gardner. The water is deep in the 
entrance, and affords no anchorage. The low point on the eastern shore, four 
miles after entering, is Point Elliott,* and the bay opening to the northeast receives 
the Sinahomis or Scaget Eiver. 

The next or fourth mid-channel course up the inlet is south-southeast for 
twenty-one miles to Allen's Bank, which lies a mile off the north end of Vashon 
Island. Five miles on this course, or seven from Point No Point, brings us to an 
excellent little harbor on the western side of the inlet, called Apple Tree Gove,* 
having a low point on the north side, with a soft mud flat extending several hun- 
dred yards up the inlet. From five to twelve fathoms water and sticky bottom 
are found oft* it and in the cove. There is no fresh water in the vicinity, but very 
good timber may be procured suitable for boat spars and booms. On the eastern 
shore of the inlet, abreast of tliis cove, are two low i)oints, a mile apart, making 
out from the bluff. The indentation between them forms a good though small an- 
chorage, and the chances are good for fresh water at high tide. The southern 
X>oint is named Point Wells,* the northern Point Edmund.* The inlet is here 
only three miles wide, and continues so to Point Jefferson,* two miles southward 
of Apple Tree Cove. This is a moderately low, straight bluff, with the ground 
rising behind it, and covered with timber. Stretching broad off its eastern face 
for three-quarters of a mile we discovered, in 1856, a n ine-fathom shoal, which 
affords capital anchorage for vessels when drifting with light airs and adverse 
currents. 

PORTS MADISON AND OBCHABD. 

Point Jefferson is the northern side of the entrance to this x>ortf which rung 
three miles west-southwest, with an average width of two miles and a large depth 
of water, except under Point Jefferson, where anchorage may be had in ten and 
fifteen fathoms, hard sandy botton, with patches of kelp inshore. 

The southeast point of the entrance is low and sandy, making out from high 
wooded ground. One mile west of it is the narrow entrance to a natural canal, 
upon which, in full view, are situated the Port Madison saw-mills« At the south- 
west part of the bay is the very narrow entrance to Port Orchard. The channel 
is somewhat crooked, but it has three and four fath(»ns water in H. On the west- 
ern side of this entrance are some white patches of beach, formed by clam shells. 
In 1857 an Indian village was situated here^ and an Indian sub-agency. Both 
sides of the entrance are bluffs. Vessels not well acquainted with the channel 
must enter under easy sail, and keep a lead going on each side of the vessel to 
ascertain where the deei)e8t water lies. After getting through, give the jmint, one 
mile off on the western side, a berth of nearly half a mile, to avoid a shoal which 
makes out east from it. Thence it is plain sailing in fifteen to twenty-five fathoms 
of water. After passing the first point, an arm opens to the northwest, and many 

* Named by United States Exploring Expedition, 1841, 
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vessels load there with spars. Ten miles up the southern channel is an arm five 
miles long, stretching to the west-northwest. The depth of water ranges from 
three to seventeen fathoms, and at the upper basin are found beds of oysters. ■ A 
saw-mill has been erected on this arm. In coming out of Port Orchard vessels 
should not trust the southern entrance, but leave as they entered. See remarks 
under heading, " Restoration Point. ^ 

Port Orchard was examined and named by Vancouver in 1792. 

Port Madison was named by the United States Exploiing Expedition in 1841. 
The Indian name is Noo-soh'-kimi. 

Bainhridge Island lies between Port Orchard, Port Madison, and Admiralty 
Inlet. It is eight or nine miles long by two and a half in bi-eadth, and its general 
direction is southeast by south. A few loggers' huts stand on the western side, 
and the Madison saw-mill at the north end. On the southeast part it is indented 
by two small harbors. It was named by the United States Exi)loring Expedition 
in 1841. 

SlfeATTLE AND DUWAMISH BAY. 

Abreast of Port Madison the eastern shore of the inlet retreats and there 
receives several small streams of water, but it gradually makes out into a vexy 
long, low sand point, called West Point,* wliich forms the extreme northwest part 
of the entrance to Duwamish Bay. The bay runs east by south six and a half 
miles and has a width of two miles. To the south point, called Battery Point,t 
which is low and bare, with a curiously shaped moimd rising sharply behind it, 
the course is about southeast by south, and distance four and a half nules. 
Under West Point there is anchorage in ten to fifteen fathoms after getting 
towards the bluff; but on the north side of the point the water is very deep. 
Through the center of the bay the depth ranges from eighty-eight to forty 
fathoms. On the north side of Battery Point a vessel anchoring in twenty 
fathoms cannot have a greater scope of chain than thirty-five fathoms without 
being too close to the shore. When we anchored there in tliirteen fathoms and 
veered to twenty-five fathoms of chain the vessel's stem was in two and a half 
fathoms. The beach is smooth and very regular, being composed of sand and 
gravel. On this side of Battery Point is the deserted town of Alki, (the Indian 
phrase for " by and by.'') The town has had several names, but there is nothing 
about it to command trade. 

The bluff head within the bay, two miles north-northeast of Battery Point, is 
Duwamish Head. J It is steep, about one himdred and fifty feet high, covered with 
timber, and the beach at low water stretches out over a quarter of a mile north- 



* Named by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. 

t Named by the United States Coast Survey, 1856. The English Admiralty Chart No. 1911, 
with corrections to 1865, calls this Roberta' Point, althongh there is the same name at the mouth of 
Frazer River. The Indian name is Me-kwah-mooks. 

X Named by the United States Coast Survey, 1856. 
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northwest from it. The head of the bay receives the Duwamish Eiver, and for 
one or two miles is an extensive flat, bare at low water. 

The town of Seattle is on a small point at the northeast part of the bay, a 
little over five miles inside of West Point. It consists of a few houses and stores, 
a church and a small saw-mill ; and a number of universitj^ buildings are to be 
erected, (1862.) It has but little trade. 

The usual anchorage is directly oflf the wharf in ten to fifteen fathoms water, 
with the large white house on the extreme point bearing about east or east by 
south, and at a distance from the beach of about five hundred yards. This 
position will enable a vessel to work out well by making the first tack to the 
southward, towards the flat. K it be high water, this flat cannot be distin- 
guished, and the lead must be kept going. When a depth of fifteen fathoms is 
struck, go about, for it shoals to three fathoms very suddenly, and keeping on, 
would soon bring up a vessel on the flat. If the current be ebb, vessels bound out 
should stand well in to the inlet ; and if bound up, should work close under and 
around Duwamish Head, to Battery Point. If the current be flood, vessels bound 
out should work under the north shore, and close to West Point ; if bound up, 
should work under the north shore, about three and a half miles to Magnolia 
Bluff, beyond a low marshy indentation in the shore, or until they can fetch well 
clear of Battery Point. From Seattle there is telegraphic communication with 
San Francisco, Portland, Olympia, Steilacoom, Bellingham Bay, and Victoria. 

There is some good agricultural prairie land on the Duwamish Eiver. Some 
dista.nce up, it is connjected with a series of lakes that stretch to the west-north- 
west and by a small stream reach the inlet just north of West Point. Among 
these lakes good coal is reported. Lake Washington is reported to be twenty-five 
miles long, and two or three miles wide, with islands in it. It is but a few miles in 
a direct line east of Seattle. 

The town of Seattle was attacked by a small body of Indians, in 1855, but 
the assault was repelled by the United States steamer Massachusetts. 

The bay was called Elliott's Bay by the United States Exploring Expedition 
in 1841, but the present name is that by which it is invariably known, and was 
adox)ted from the name of the tribe of Indians inhabiting its shores. The name of 
the town is derived from that of the chief, Se-at-tlh. 

The Coast Survey report for .1854 was accompanied by a reconnaissance 
sketch of Duwamish Bay and Seattle Harbor. 

BESTOBATION POINT. 

From the southeast point of Port Madison to this point, the shore is bluff and 
somewhat irregular, and is indented, first by Eagle Harbor,* having a long 
l)ebbly spit making out three or four hundred yards southeast from its north 
point; and next, at Point Restoration, by Blakely Harbor,* having off its entrance 
a large rock, fifteen feet high, with deep water all round it. The rock bears 

* Named by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. 
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nearly north-nortliwest, three-quarters of a mile from the point, and the bottom 
betvTeen is irregular, the depth ranging from twenty to forty fathoms. Blakely 
Harbor is only a quarter of a mile wide, and three-quarters long, with eighteen 
fathoms sticky bottom at its mouth, and shoaling gradually inside, but most on 
the south side. A hydrographic sketch of the harbor is given in the Coast Sur- 
vey Keport for 1856. 

Eagle Harbor is larger and more commodious than Blakely. We discovered 
the shoal off its north i>oint in 1856. 

Eestoration Point is in some respects very peculiar ; no other in these waters, 
except Battery Point, presenting the same formation. For three hundred yards 
it is flat, about ten feet above high water, and has a foot depth of soil covered 
with grass, over a limestone rock, upheaved nearly on edge, the direction of the 
strata pointing toward Battery Point, or a little south of it. Inshore it rises 
up shari)ly about one hundred feet, its sides covered with grass, and the summit 
with fir trees. Around the whole southeast face of the point these peculiarities 
exist. On the upper levels of the high land adjacent our party found small 
lakes of water. 

From the extremity of the point a ledge, bare at low tides, makes out three 
hundred yards, but the depth is six fathoms one himdred yards off its extremity, 
and sixteen fathoms at a quarter of a mile. On the tail of this ledge the United 
States sloop of war Decatur struck in 1855. South-southeast of the point, anchor- 
age may be had in fifteen fathoms, sticky bottom, a quarter of a mile distant ; or, 
as a rule for finding anchorage, bring the rock north of it to range just over and 
inside of the i>oint. Kelp exists along the southern face. 

The geographical position of the triangulation station of the Coast Sm*vey 
upon this point is : 

Latitude ... 47 35 05.8 norths 

Longitude 122 28 15.2 west. 

h, m, 8, 

Or, in time 8 09 53.0. 

From this point Battery Point bears east by north half north, distant two 
and a half miles. 

Tides. — ^The approximate corrected establishment is 4A. 4w., and the approxi- 
mate mean rise and fall of tides 7.4 feet. 

Vancouver anchored under this point in 1792; found large numbers of 
Indians located near, and first called it Village Point, but changed it to it« 
present name in commemoration of the day on which he anchored. From this 
place his boats explored all the waters adjacent. 

South of Eestoration the inlet opens to the westward for a couple of miles 
into a bay, in which is situated an island about three-quarters of a mile in extent, 
called Blake Island.* From the northwest part of the bay leads a narrow, 



# 



Named by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841, 
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crooked pass, tliree miles long, to the southern part of Port Orchard, which 
spreads out into several arms. The pass is obstructed by rocks, and is difficult 
of navigation. The winds are variable, light, and uncertain at its narrowest part, 
where it makes a sharp turn, and is only a couple of hundred yards wide, with a 
rushing, swirling current. The channel generally used, although narrower than 
the one just mentioned, is that leading into Port Madison. 

The last course reached Allen Bank,* off the north end of Vashon Island, 
with Blake Island to the westward and three-quarters of a mile distant. This 
bank is nearly a mile in extent, and has as little as ten fathoms upon it, with a 
variable bottom, in some places mud and in others hard sand. At our anchorage 
upon it in eleven fathoms, the south end of Blake Island bore west three-quar- 
ters north, and the northwest point of Vashon Island south half east. Between the 
anchorage and Blake Island the water regularly deepens to about eighteen fath- 
oms, in soft mud. This anchorage has proved of great service to vessels losing 
the wind and having adverse currents. In some recent maps, twenty-five to 
thirty fathoms are marked in the position of this shoal. The eastern point of 
Blake Island is low and pebbly, and called by the natives Tatugh. Under it is 
anchorage in seventeen and eighteen fathoms, soft mud. The northeast point of 
Vashon Island is Dolphin Point,t the northwest point Point Vashon ;{ the point 
abreast of it is Point Southworth,^ and the mile-wide channel commencing 
between the last two points is Colvos Passage,J running west of Vashon Island. 

The extent of shore-line, from the entrance of Admiralty Inlet to the north 
end of Vashon Island, is two hundred and forty-one miles. 

The main body of the inlet continues about southeast for eight miles, and 
then south-southwest eight miles further, with an average width of two miles. 
In this stretch the currents are moderately strong, the chances for anchoring few, 
and it is sometimes calm, whOe a fine breeze is blowing through Colvos Passage. 

Brace Fohit^ lies on the east side of the inlet, northeast from Dolphin Point. 
The round-topped point having two or three lone fir trees upon it, and situated on 
the same side of the inlet, four miles south of Brace Point, is called Point Pul- 
ley.t The water is very dee]) close to it on either side. 

The geographical position of the triangulation station of the Coast Survey on 
the summit of the mound at Point Pulley is: 

o '/ / 

Latitude 47 27 07.3 north. 

Longitude 122 22 21.5 west. 

h. fn. 8. 

Or, in time 8 09 29.4 

There is a small bight north of Brace Point, and between it and another low 
point called Fauntleroy Cove,t having good anchorage in ten and twelve fathoms, 

* Discovered and named by the United States Coast Survey in 1857. 

t Named by the United States Coast Survey, 1857. 

X Named by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. 

$ Named by the United States Coast Survey in 1856. 
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and fresh water is easily obtained in the vicinity. Between Brace Point and 
Point Pully, two or three small streams of water empty, and another stream 
comes from the valley a mile east of the high bluff at Pully. Off this valley a 
flat makes out, with deep water at its edge. 

Under Dolphin Point there is very deep water ; but off the north end of 
the island, near this point, we found anchorage in fourt^jen fathoms, hard bottom. 

Colvos Passage is the usual, we may say the invariably used, ship channel 
towards Puget Sound. It is about a mile wide, with high bluflf shores, varied by 
numerous small, low sand points making out from the face of the bluff, and having 
deep water off them. The passage is eleven miles long to the south end of 
Vashon Island, which is called Dalco Point,* and it runs with a nearly straight 
course south by ea«t. A mile and a half inside of Point Vashon there is a small 
curve in the shore line called Fern Cove,t with excellent anchorage in five and 
ten fathoms. Abreast of Dalco Point on the western shore there is a small harbor, 
with a narrow and shoal entrance, called Gig Harbor.* Looking out of the pas- 
sage to the north Mount Baker shows distinctly in clear weather. 

COMMENCEMENT BAY. 

Wlien abreast of Dalco Point, this bay, at the termination of Admiralty 
Inlet, oyens to the east-southeast, and over its low background shows the high 
snow-covered peak of Mount Rainier. The general direction of the bay is east by 
south half south, with a length of three or four miles, a width of two miles, 
and a great depth of water up to the line of the extensive flat at its heiul, which 
is backed by marsh. There are no settlements upon it, but in 1857 we found some 
deserted fishuig stations. 

It was named in 1792, by Vancouver, who thought this the entrance to some 
large arm of the inlet, on account of the low country beyond. 

The Indian name for this bay is Puyallui). 

Vashon Island^ lying between the southern extremity of the inlet and Colvos 
Passage, is eleven and one-half miles long, with an average width of two and one- 
half miles. Half way down on it^ eastern side lies a curiously -shaped i>eninsula, 
formed by a narrow, low, sandy neck of land, which makes out into the inlet, and 
then runs towards the south \mi\t of the island. The space between this i)enin- 
sula and the island is an excellent harbor four or five miles long, and three-quar- 
ters of a mile wide, with five to ten fathoms water in it The southeast face of 
the peninsula is high and steep, and bordered by water from forty to fifty fath- 
oms deep. The English Admiraltj' chart No. 1911 notes this peninsula as an 
island named Maury Island, with nine feet water where it is nearest Vashon. 

The island is high, with steep shores, covered with wood and undergro^*th. 
Its surface is marshy in many pai-ts that are quite elevated. The present name 
was given by Vancouver, in 1792. The harbor formed by it and the ])eninsula 



* NanuHl by the I'nitotl States Exploring £x]>editiou, 1841. 
t Xaiiiwl by the IJiiittHl States Coaat Survey, 1K'>7. 
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was called Quartermaster Harbor by the United States Exploring Expedition in 
1841. 

POINT DEFIANCE AND THE NARROWS.* 

The high, sharp, yellow bluff facing the south entrance to Colvos Passage, 
is called Point Defiance^ and between it and the western shore i)ass all the waters 
of Puget Sound. This passage is called the Narrows, Its average width is three- 
quarters of a mile, and very uniform ; the shores are high, bold, and in some 
places rocky. For two miles to the southeast its course is a regular curve. The 
next turn is to the southward, and at a distance of two miles in that direction the 
waters of the sound open ahead, with a narrow pass between the main and Fox 
Island to the west; and a small indentation, backed by low ground, and formed 
on the south by a small i)eninsula, on the east. In this bight is anchorage in fif- 
teen fathoms, with swirling eddies. On the south face of this peninsula, and out- 
side of the kelp, anchorage may also be had. 

PUGET SOUND. 

Tliis collection of inlets commences after passing " The NaiTows,'' and covers 
an area of fourteen miles by twentj^-two, with a general direction southwest 
three-quarters south. The aggregate shore-line of this sound, and the adjacent 
part of Admiralty Inlet, with Colvos Passage, to the north end of Vashon Island, 
is not less than three hundred and seventy miles. Upon its shores are situated 
the settlements of Steilacoom,Nisqually, Olympia, and Newmarket. 

It received its present name in 1792, from Vancouver, in compliment to Lieu- 
tenant Puget, who explored it. 

STEILACOOM. 

On the eastern shore of Puget Sound, nine miles south of Point Defiance, is 
situated the town or village of Steilacoom, upon a rising bluff. It consists of a 
few houses. Fort Steilacoom stands about a mile inland, upon a piece of gravelly 
prairie, and roads lead from it to the town and the creek. 

The neighboring country is only moderately well adapted to agriculture, 
except along the bottoms of the small streams. 

The usual anchorage is in fifteen fathoms, hard bottom, and about four 
hundred or five hundred yards from the shore. An island lying two and 
one-quarter miles distant, and to the west of that position, is called McNeil, and 
between it and Fox Island, to the northward, there is a passage a mile and a half 
wide. Tlie passage on the south side of McNeil Island, between it and Anderson 
Island, is generally known as the Balch Passage. It bears about southwest by 
west from the anchorage, and is marked by a small woodcKl islet in it, called 
Eagle Island, off which lies rocky bottom, and vessels keep closer to the north 

* Named by the United States Exploring Expedition in 1841. 

31* 
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shore. Tliis passage is tlie direct channel to Olympia, instead of following the 
broad one to the southward of Steilacooni. 

The north end of the island, showing to the southward, and one and one-half 
miles from the anchorage, is Kitson Island. 

One mile north of the anchorage is the mouth of a small stream called the 
Steilacoom river. 

In coming to Steilacoom, or bound direct for Olympia, a patch of kelp, with 
foul bottom, and less than tliree fathoms of water upon it, must be avoided. It 
bears south-southeast, one mile from the south end of Fox Island, and northwest 
by west one and three-quarters miles from Steilacoom wharf. The tide rip upon it 
and abreast of the town is very great 5 quitfe suflftcient, with a little wind, to swamp 
a small boat. The shores of the main and the islands are bold, nearly uniform in 
height, and covered with trees. 

Tides.^ The corrected establishment or mean interval between the time of 
the moon's transit and the time of high water is 4A. 46w. The mean rise 
and fall of tides is 9.2 feet, of spring tides, 11.1 feet, of neap tides, 72 feet. 
The mean duration of the flood is 6^. 3w., of the ebb, 6/4. 25m., and of the stand, 
2Sm. The difference between the rise of the highest tide and the fall of the low- 
est tide observed was 18.3 feet. The greatest difference observed between the 
height of the two low waters of one day was 12.2 feet, and the greatest differ- 
ence between the higher high and lower low waters of a day was 7.7. 

The tides of the same day are generally unequal in proportion to the moon's 
declination. The times and heights can be obtained api)roximately from the fol- 
lowing table; 





Moon's upper meridian passage. 


Moon's lower meridian passage. 


Mooo*4 declination. 


mgh water. 


Low water. 


High water. 


Low water. 




Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 
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Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Interval. 


Height. 


Greutcat north. 
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16 09 
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11. 1 
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23 44 
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18 30 
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Feet. 
12.6 
12.9 
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H.M. 
23 59 
23 25 
23 44 


Feet 

8.5 


Zei'O 


23 25 ^R 


2.6 


Greatest south 


23 59 


8.5 


8 







The interval is to be added to the time of the moon's meridian passage, to 
give the time of high or low water. The time of the moon's upper meridian pass- 
age is given in the Almanac, and the time of its lower meridian passage is the 
middle between two successive upper passages. The heights are given in feet and 
tenths, and show the rise above the level of the average of the lowest low waters, 
to which level the soimdings on the chart are given. 

Spring tides. — ^At the full and change of the moon the high waters will be 0.7 
foot higher than the above, and the low waters 0.9 foot lower. 

Neap tides. — ^At the moon's first and last quarters the high waters will be 0.7 
foot lower, and the low waters will not fall rh low by 0.9 foot. 
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From Steilacoom there is telegraphic communication with San Francisco, 
Portland, Ol^nnpia, Seattle, Bellingham Bay, and Victoria. 

The pronunciation of the name Steilacoom, as given to us by Indians, is 
Tchil'-je-cum. On the Admiralty maps of 1847 we find it Chelakoom. 

A reconnaissance sheet of Steilacoom harbor was published by the Coast Sur- 
vey in 1856. 

Nisquallj/j five miles south of Steilacoom, and on the same side of the sound, 
is, at present, a place of no trade or importance. It was one of the early posts of 
the Hudson Bay Company, and is still occupied by them. An extensive mud flat 
exists off the mouth of the wide, marshy vaDey, but the depth of water is very 
great close to it, and the anchorage room very much contracted. The River Nis- 
qually empties here, and we believe there are two small saw-mills upon it. The 
name is Indian. 

OLYMPIA. 

It would be almost useless to attempt to describe the route to Olympia from 
Steilacoom, as a pilot or a map is absolutely necessary in making the passage. 
The mid-channel course is twenty-one miles in length, and its width from half a 
mile to a mile and a half. 

Olympia is situated at the head of Budd Inlet,* which is six miles long, three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and runs neaiiy south. The shores are steep and wooded, 
and the head of the bay an immense mud flat, behind which is the town. It 
acquires prospective importance by being the capital of the Territory, but espe- 
cially on account of its proximity to the Columbia River Valley and tc the head- 
waters of the Chehalis. There is a saw-mill at Newmarket, two miles south on 
the Tumwater, and three others in the vicinity, besides one or two grist-mills. 

A depth of three fathoms can be carried on the west side of Budd Inlet, 
within one and a half mileu of the wharf, and one fathom within a mile on the 
eastern side. Vessels are brought up to the wharf at the highest tides, and then 
rest in the mud until ready to leave. 

TIDES. 

The approximate corrected establishment is 5h. 8m., and the mean rise and 
fall of tides 9.2 feet. 

The greatest difference between the highest and lowest tides is reported about 
twenty-four feet, and is doubtless more than this,, when we compare its position 
with that of Steilacoom. 

The approximate geographical position of the wharf, as determined by the 
United States States Coast Survey, is : 

Latitude 47 03 00 north. 

Longitude 122 55 00 west. 

Or, in time 8 11 40.0 

•Named by tlio United States Exploring Expedition in 1841. 
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The computed magnetic variation was 2(P 47' east in July 1856, and the 
present yearly increase 1'. 

A liydrographic reconnaissance of Budd Inlet was published by the Coast 
Survey in 1856. 

From Olympia there is telegraphic communication with San Francisco, Port- 
land, Steilaeoom, Seattle, Bellingham Bay, and Victoria. 

Sawmills have been built on Ilammersley Inlet* and on Henderson Inlet.* 

HOOD'S CANAL.t 

The entrance to this arm of Admiraltv Inlet lies between Basalt Point and 
Foulweather Bluff, the latter bearing east three-quarters south, distant three and 
one-third miles from the former. 

The first mid-channel course is southeast for four miles, pointing directly into 
Port Gjimble, at the entrance to which the houses and mill are plainly visible; and 
passing a high, roimd, wooded i)eninsula on tbe west side of the channel, and con- 
nect4.»d with the main by a narrow neck of low sand beach. This is frequently 
mistaken for an island, and is named Hood's Head.J Between this head and Port 
Gcimble the canal changes its course and runs in nearly a straight line south by 
west forty miles, with an average width of one and a half miles. In latitude 47° 
21^ north it makes an abrupt turn, and runs for twelve or thirteen miles about 
northeast. 

PORT LUDLOW. 

Close to Basalt Point lie some rocks, with others about half a mile southeast, 
called the Colvos Rock8^\ among which is one twentj'-five feet high, but of small 
extent. Close in shore, and abreast of this, is a rock just awash at high tide, but 
between the two runs a channel with fifteen fathoms water, having soft, muddy bot- 
tom. The bright bluff head, one and a quarter miles southeast of the Colvos Bocks, 
and about two miles southwest by west from Foulweather Bluff, is Tala Point.* 
Half way between the Colvos and this point is the usual entrance, over a sand bar 
having four and a half fathoms. The three-fathom line stretches half a mile south- 
east of Colvos. If the wind and currents do not suit for this channel, run inside of 
the Colvos, carrying deep water and eight fathoms, soft, muddy bottom, anywhere 
inside of Tala Point, even past the saw-mill, if necessary. The general direction of 
the shore from Basalt Point to the saw-mill on the low sand point inside is south- 
southeast two and a half miles. Abreast of Tala the width of the bay is three- 
quarters of a mile, but it gradually contracts to less than half a mile at the saw- 
mill, at which vessels load. Inside of the saw-mill point is an excellent anchorage 
in seven and eight fathoms. About a mile from the mill is an ample water-power, 
with an available head of eighty feet, but it is not used. 



* Namid hy the TTnited States Exploring' Expedition in 1841. 

1 Named l)y VancouviT, 17(>*2. 

X Named by the United Stat<»8 Coa«t Snney in 1856. 
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Of all the small harbors in these waters we do not hesitate to give this the 
preference ; as it is completely land-locked, and protected from gales from every 
quarter, by the high land and high trees around it. The first steamboat built in 
these waters was launched here in 1860. 

It received its present name from the United States Exploring Expedition in 

1841. 

The first rocks off Basalt lie at the narrow mouth of a small boat harbor, 
called Mats-mats. The entrance to it is over half a mile long, about one hundred 
yards wide, and at the sharp turn obstructed by rocks, which allow a channel of 
only three feet water. Inside, the depth ranges to two fathoms, and the extent of 
the harbor is about three-quarters of a mile by a third in breadth. 

A map of Port Ludlow and Mats-mats was published by the Coast Survey in 
,1856. 

POBT GAMBLE, 

After passing Foulweather Bluff, keep closer to the eastern shore than to the 
western, to avoid the strong current passing round the low point which makes out 
from Hood's Head. Run for the saw-mill, plainly in sight, on the western side of 
the entrance to the bay, and when within a mile of it, approach the eastern bluff 
within the third of a mile, in about ten or fifteen fathoms, gradually drawing closer 
in shore, and passing between the outer white and inner black can buoys. At the 
lowest tides the white one is in fifteen feet, the black in twelve and a half, and 
the small spar buoy bet^'een them in mid-channel in seventeen feet, but it rarely 
shows above water at any tide. After passing these buoys, the mill bears almost 
south-southeast, half a mile distant. Steer southeast, or half way between the 
mill wharf and the east i>oint, pass to the east of the white spar buoy, which is in 
twelve and a half feet, and run through the entrance, passing the wharf at «bout 
one-third of the distance between the points. Do not run up to the eastward, as a 
shoal makes out almost parallel with the ];>oint. It may be here noticed that these 
buoys were made and placed by the Puget Mill Company, for the benefit of vessels 
trading to the port, (1857.) 

If the wind is ahead while .beating up, it will be impossible for a large-sized 
vessel to get in, as the channel is half a mile long, and not over one hundred yards 
wide at the narrowest part. Anchor off the buoys, and drop in with the early flood, 
or warj) in with the last of the ebb. On the shoal forming the western side of the 
passage ten feet may be found until up with the white spar buoy. 

Inside of the points the bay appears to open well under the eastern one, but 
the three-fathom lino makes out on a line with the end of the point. On the west- 
ern side was a crib, around which a shoal was forming ; anchor just beyoud it, in 
five fathoms, soft muddy bottom. The depth of water throughout the bay is from 
four to nine fathoms, with mud bottom. The length of the bay is two and a quarter 
miles, its width three-quarters of a mile, and it« direction southeast. The shores 
are steep, but not high, and are bordered by sand and i>ebble beach, offering capi- 
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tal chances for hauling a vessel out. A better place, however, for that purpose is 
at the end of the store wharf, especially for vessels with large dead rise. 

In summer the wind generally blows into the harbor lightly ; in winter the 
southeast gales draw directly out. Loaded vessels must warp out in summer, or 
trust to a light southerly air in the morning, with an ebb tide. None but small, 
smart working vessels can beat out, and a few of those have done so within the 

channel limits. 

The geographical position of the eastern point of the entrance, as determined 
by the United States Coast Survey, is : 

O f II 

Latitude 47 61 32 north. 

Longitude 122 33 56 west. 

A. in. Sm 

Or, in time 8 10 16.7 

The saw-mill here is the largest and most effective in this part of the Territory, 
cutting at the rate of six or seven millions of feet of lumber per year. Attached 
to it are lath, shingle, and planing machines. A large quantity of the lumber and 
rough spars for masts are carried to Australia and the Sandwich Islands. Within 
two or three seasons, ending with that of 1857, the number of outward-bound ves- 
sels trading to the Sandwich Islands was fifteen ; the average passage twenty- 
six and a half days ; the shortest passage nineteen days, and the longest thirty- two. 
From the islands to the mill the number of vessels arri\ang was sixteen ; average 
passage twenty-five and a half days ; shortest passage fifteen days, and the longe^st 
thirty-five days. Of these one reported a passage of fifteen days to the mouth of 
Fuca Strait, and nine days thence to the port, in the early part of September, hav- 
ing encountered nearly continuous calms in the strait and inlet. 

From this place, called Teekalet, (the Indian name of the bay,) a road is being 
constructed (1857) by the Mill Company to Port Madison. 

The steam and smoke from the saw-mill are distinctly visible from part of Port 
Townshend, over the low ground between that bay and Oak Cove. 

It received its present name from the United States Exploring Expedition in 
1841. 

The Coast Survey report for 1856 contained a hydrographic sketch of Port 
Gamble. 

Three miles from Hood's Head, on the western side of the canal, Suquamish 
harbor* opens. A large sand bank occupies its centre, and extends a mile in length 
north-northwest, by half a mile in width. The approaches to the shoal, which 
is in part bare, are detected in thick weather by the lead, the soundings decreas- 
ing regularly from twenty fathoms. Keep, however, close under the northern 
shore, which runs two miles west-southwest from the low point called Termination 
Point* 



« 



Named by the United St^ates Exploring Expedition in 1841. 
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Fourteen miles from Hood's Head the canal curves more t/O the southward, and 
then to the south-southwest, around Hazel Point,* on the west side of w^hich a 
large arm of the canal makes north for ten miles, bifurcating near its head. On its 
western side, the eastern spurs of the Olympus range reach its waters, and form 
the western shore-line of the canal to the great bend. The sharp peak named 
Mount Constancef attains an elevation of seven thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-seven feet. 

Two miles south of Hazel Point, and on the eastern side of the canal, is a fine 
harbor, formerly called Hahainish Harbor^* but the name has been changed by set- 
tlers, who have lately built a small saw-mill there. It is formed by Seabock Island 
on the west, and is about a mile long by half a mile wide, with good bottom in 
from ten to fifteen fathoms, the depth decreasing to the head. 

South of the harbor, Hood's Canal is slightly contracted in width, but con- 
tinues in the same general direction to about latitude 47^ 2V north, (" Vancouver's 
farthest,") where it takes an abrupt turn, and stretches east by north half north 
four miles. The width in that part contracts to half a mile, and the shores over- 
lap. From this it takes another slight bend, runs northeast by north eight or nine 
miles, and reaches within two or three miles of the northern extremity of Case 
Inlet,t an arm of Puget Sound. A large lake lies between the inlet and the canal. 
When Vancouver reached the first sharp turn he thought he saw the termination of 
the canal, and has plotted it in accordance with that view on his chart, four miles 
beyond the point marked " Vancouver's farthest" on the admiralty charts. This 
was, in fact, the highest point to which he carried his boats. 

The name Hood's Canal was given to it in 1792 by Vancouver. Its extent of 
shore-line is not less than one hundred and ninety- two miles. 

Before quitting our undertaking, we are mduced to append thefoUowing mete- 
orological table, as it will give a good idea of the summer climate in this section. 
The observations were made in the waters of Fuca Strait, Admiralty Inlet, and 
Puget Sound, the instruments being kept in the best shade practicable. The baro- 
meter was an aneroid, read at the hours of 10 a. m. and 4 p. m., except in heavy 
weather, when it was read every hour. The thermometer readings are Fahrenheit, 
and reduced to the standard. 

• Named by Vancouver in 1792. 

t Named by the United States Coast Survey in 1855. 

X Named by the United States Exploring Expedition, 1841. 
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Abstract of meteorological observatiom^ made on board the United States Coast Survey 
brig Fauntleroy, in the Strait of Juan de Fuca, Archipelago de HarOj Admiralty 
Inlety and Fuget Soundj during the summers of 1855, '50, an^ '57. 



1855. 



Jnly 

Aui^^nst 

September 

Three ireeks in October 






o 
71.5 

70.2 

65.8 

63.3 




ee 

c 

i 



o 
53.3 

53.4 

52.5 

52.2 






s 

S 



e; 



o 
90.9 

83.3 

77.7 
76.7 



H 

s 



& 



o 
29.9 

24.7 

1&3 

20.2 





d 
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S 

B 


&5 




Lowest 
min 


c 
s 

o 


Greatest 
temperat 
<lay. 


1 


o 


o 


In. 


4a 2 


9.4 


33.7 


0.44 


49.8 


6.6 


29.7 


.43 


49.3 


8.6 


20.0 


.9J 


45.3 


11.9 


27.6 


.38 






Greatest ran^ of temperature during the above period, 4SP. 6. 
Greatest range of barometer from June 24 to October 18, » 0. 92^nch. 
A dry season ; heavy southeast gales in September. 



1856. 



May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 



Means of daily max- 
ima. 


o 


67.1 


69.0 


72.5 


72.2 


72.8 
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42.0 
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10.3 
14.0 
10.2 
14.4 



o 
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34.0 
41.3 
30.2 
36.5 
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0.53 
.53 
.43 
.56 
.69 
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a 

O 



Greatest range of temperature during the above period, 43°. 7. 
Greatest range of barometer fh)m April 25 to September 30, 0.85 inch. 
A wet season. 



1857. 



H 
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Throe weeks in May 71.7 

Juno 78.2 

July 74.9 

August 73.8 

September 65. 5 

Two weeks in October CO. 1 
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o 
46.0 

36.9 

33.1 

37.8 

30.8 

25.1 
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0. 52 
.62 
.44 
.46 
.73 
.65 



In. 

0.79 
1.19 
0.01 
0.08 
0.70 
0.74 



Gn»!it«Hi range of temperature during the above p*»ri()d. 6;P.(). 

GrouteHt range of barometer from 2^Iay 12 to Ootolicr 13. 0.79 inch. 

A dry season, and marked by a week of remarkably hot weatliiT at the close of May and beginning of Juno. 

The working season of 1858 was wet. The worluug season of 1859 was dry. 
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The following table will give a few additional items of the winter months of 
1860-'61. 

The observations were made at Olympia, at the office of the surveyor general. 



Maximnm temperature 

Minimnm temperature 

Mean temperature 

Amount of Hnow in inches 

Amount of rain and melted huow in inches 

Days on which snow foil 

Days on which snow lay on the j^iind 

Days on which rain fell 

Days on which no rain fell 

Number of frosty mornings 

Number of clear days 



1860. 
December. 



5-29 

230 

390.7 
No record . 

...do 

... do 

...do 

13 

18 

11 
6 



1861. 
January, 



1861. 
February. 



490 


sap 


143 


310 


380.4 


420. 3 


6.4 


9 


3.1 


&9 


4 


2 


8 


4 


12 


13 


19 


15 


6 


7 


4 


8 



In the winter of 1866-'67 the following observations were made by the United 
States Coast Survey party : 



Novenil)er 1866 
December 1866 
January 1867.. 
Februurj- 1867 
March 1867 ... 
April 1867 



Clear 
days. 



2 
3 
7 
2 
22 
23 



Eainy 
days. 



Fog or 
mist. 



25 
25 
18 
24 

8 
8 



3 
3 
2 
2 
1 




Inches of 
rain-fall. 



9.892 
8.260 
7.506 
5.197 
0.880 
2.371 



34.106 



The cerealia generally grow well, but the climate is too cold for maize. Dur- 
ing the winter a great amount of rain falls — as much as sixty inches — and heavy 
weather prevails principally from the southward. It is never cold enough to form 
thick, clear, solid ice, which has to be brought from Kadiak, Alaska, for the San 
Francisco market. 
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COAST PILOT OF WASIIINGTOX TERRITORY. 



Table of magnetic east declination on the Pacific coast of the United IStates for tfie 

year 1870. 
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A. 

Pa|?f>. 

Admiralty Head 232 

Admiralty Inlet 222. 240 

Albion River 92 

Alcatraz Inland «5*J 

AldeuH Shoal 214 

Allan Island 210 

Allen'8 Bank 239 

Alsoya River 128 

Anacapa Inland 33 

Angel Inland 65 

Angelofl Point 188 

A nita Roek 64 

Apple Trwt Covo 235 

Areata. Town of 101 

Areliipelago de Haro 204-215, 221 

Areh Rock. Coast 112 

Arch Rook, San Francisco Bay 64 

ABtoria 154 

Astor Point 153 

Ato« Creek 49 

B. 

Baaddah Point 185 

Bainbridge Inland 236 

Baker'8 Bay 154 

Baleh's PasHagc 241 

Baltl Pate 54 

Bald Peak 212 

Ballast Point 10 

Banco Cortes 27 

Bank, CUmstance. Strait Jnan de Fnca 204 

Bank, Dallas, olf I*rotection Island 193 

Bank. Ilein, Stniit Jnan do Fuca 203 

Bank. Middle, Stniit Jnan de Fuca 204 

Bank off Point Gnn ville 173 

Bank off Umpqnab River, (Heceta) 127 

Bank, Partridge, Strait Juan de Fuca 203 

Bank, Siilmon, Strait Jnan do Fuca 204 

Bank, Sturgeon, off Fraser River 217 

Bar of Humboldt Bay 98,99 

Bar of San Francisco 60, 61 

Barnes Island 213 

BarroH tie Znniga 10, 12 

BaMalt Point 233 

Battery Point 236 

Ba tt le Rock 114 

Bays: 

Baker's 154 

Bcccber 197 

B<»lluigham 221 

Birch 215 

Bo<lega 86-88 

Callam 187 

Cannel 45 

Commencement 240 

Cordova 205 



B. 

Bays : Page. 

Crescent 188 

Crescent City 106,107 

Diiwamish 236, 237 

False 13 

Freshwater 188 

Grays 154 

Half M«Hm 53,54 

Humboldt 98-103 

Koos 121-124 

Lopez 209 

Mendocino 92, 93 

Monterey 46-50 

Mud 217 

Mutiny 233 

Nanuimo 290 

Ne^ah 184-187 

New Dungeness 190-191 

Nisco 185 

North 170 

Parry 198 

Pedder •. 198 

Pelican 109 

Quicksand 141 

Royal 200 

San Diego 9-14 

San Francisco 55-75 

San Pedro 15-17 

San Simeon 43-45 

Semiahmoo 216. 217 

Shoalwater 161-166 

Sir Francis Drake's 77 

South 169 

Strawberry 211 

Tillamook. 137-140 

Tomales 84, 85 

Trinidad 103-105 

Useless 234 

Winchester 196 

Young's 154 

BcecherBay 197 

BeecheyHead 196,197 

Bogg Rmk 33 

Belcher's Channel 156 

Belle Rock aOi>,210 

Bellevue Island 205 

Bellingham Bay 221,222 

Bt^lingham (;hannel 210 

Birch Bay 215,216 

Bird Itock, San Francisco Bay 64 

Bird Rocks, Rosario Strait 209 

Bishop Rocks 27-29 

Black RcKk 911 

Black Mountain 52 

Blake Island 238,239 

Bhikely Harbor 237,238 

Blakolv Island 211 
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INDEX, 



BloBAom Rock ^* 

Blniit'8 Islaml 203 

Blunt'8 Rocks 95 

Bo<loga Bay 86-88 

Bodega Head «5,86 

BoulrtorBccf ai2 

Brac4i Point 239 

Brackenridge Bluff ITO 

British C»>hiinbia 218 

Brotchy Ledge 200 

Buckaport 101 

Biidd or Washington Harbor 192,193 

Budd Inlet 243 

Buoys : 

Columbia River Bar 150. 151 

Gray's Harbor 166, 107 

San Francisco Bar 61 

rniiMiuah River Bar 125 

Burrows Island 210 

Bush Point , 233 

C. 

California. Origin of name 7,8 

CallainBay 187.188 

Canal deHaro 201^208,221 

Canel River 187 

Cape Arago 121 

Cape Blanco 116,117 

Cai>e Bonilla 182 

Cape Broughton 154 

Cape Church 197 

Cape Disapiwintmeut 14i^l47 

Cape Falcon 141,142 

Capo False Mendocino 97, 98 

CapeFlatt«?ry...;. 180,181 

Cape Flattery. Bank near 181.182 

Cape Fortunes, or False Mendocino 97, 98 

Cape Foulweather 132, 133 

Capo George 193 

Capo Gregory 121 

Cai)e Lookout 135, 136 

Cape Meares 136, 137 

Capo Mendocino 95-97 

CapeOrford 116,117 

Cai)e Perpetua 127, 128 

Cape San Martin 44 

CajK) St^bastian 112 

Cai)e Shoalwater 162 

Cannel Bay 45 

Carmel River 45 

Cascade Hea<l 134,135 

Challam Point 193 

Chatham Island 201 

Chehalis River 169, 170, 171 

Ohctko River 111-112 

Chinook Point 152-153 

Clark Island 213 

Climate of Washington Territory 248 

Columbia, British 218 

Columbia River 143-171 

Columbia River, changes in channel 155-160 

Columbia River. Entrance to 147-148 

Colvos Passage 239, 240 

Colvos Rocks 244 

Commencement Bay 240 

Cone Islands 221 

Constance Bank 204 

Copalls River 171-172 

Coquille River 118-119 

Cordova Bay 205-206 



C. 

Page. 

Cortes Bank 27 

Co\*'ichiu Head 905 

Cowlitz River 155,223 

CrescA'ut Bay 188 

Crescent City Bay 106,108 

Crescent City Reef 109 

Currents : 

Admiralty Bay 232 

Bottle 116 

Canal do Haro 907 

Cape Flattery 181 

Columbia River 148,140 

Cortes Shoal 98 

Destruction Island 176 

Golden Gate 62 

Gray's Harbor 169 

Gulf of Georgia 215 

Humboldt Bay 100 

Klamath River 105 

Koos Bay 122 

Xorth of Columbia River 169 

North of Xevarro River 92 

Point Arena 91 

Point Reyes 78 

Point Wilson 194 

Possession Sound 234 

Rac« Rocks 197 

Rosario Strait 908,210.211,212 

San lYancisco Entrance 62. 68, 69 

Santa Barbara Channel 20,26,27,34 

Shoalwater Bay 163, 164 

Strait Juan do Fuca 182,183 

Cuyler Harlwr 37 

Cypress Island 211 

D. 

Dallas Bank 193 

Darcy Island 205 

Decatur Island 209 

Deception Island 5!09 

Deception Pass 209 

Declinati(m, Table of east magnetic 254 

Deer L»igoon iSJ4 

Denis Rock 210 

Destruction Island 174 

Discovery Island 201 

l>ouble Bluff 233 

Dragon Rocks 109 

Drayton Harbor 216 

Duncan Rock 180 

DuntzeRock 180 

Duwamish Bay 236 

Duxburj' Point wid Reef 75 

E. 

Eagle Harbor 237, 238 

East Point 207 

Ediz Hook 188 

Eel River 98 

El Coxo 124 

Eld IsUmd 166 

Elk River 116 

Ellice, Point 153 

ElMoro 15,42 

Elwha River 188 

Entrance Rock 208 

Entrance to Columbia River 147 

Esquimault Harbor 198 

Est-ero Americano 86 

Ettero de Limantonr 77 
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B. 

Page. 

Eureka. Townof 101 

Explanatory remarks 3 

F. 

FalMBay 13 

Falee Dongeness Bay 188 

False Klamath River 106 

Fftlse Mendocino Cape 97, 98 

False Tillamook Head 141 

Farrallones de loa Frayles 79-83 

Fanntleroy Cove S39 

Fearless Rock 123 

Fern Cove 240 

Fidalgo Island 209 

Fin Rock 117 

Fisgard Island 199 

Fishing Rocks 90 

Flattery Rocks 1 77 

Fog-beDs : 

Alcatraz Island 63 

Cape Disappointment 146 

Fort Point 60 

Fraser River 219 

New Dongeness 192 

Point Boneta 57 

Point Conoepcion 22 

Fog-trumpet, Point Lobos 58 

Fog-whistle, South Farrallon 81 

Fort Point 59 

Fort Roes 88 

Fort Vancouver 155 

Foulweather Bluff. , 233 

Fox Island 241 

Fraser River 218 

Freshwater Bay 188 

G. 

Garry Point 218 

General features : 

Admiralty Inlet, Puget Sound, uid Hood's 

Canal 222 

Cape Orford to Cape Disappointment 142, 143 

North of Cape Mendocino 118,119 

Santa Barbara Channel 24-27 

South of Monterey Bay 43-44 

Strait Juan de Fuca 182-184 

Geographical positions. Table of 250-253 

Gig Harbor 240 

Gihon Bluff. 105 

Gold Bluff. 105 

Golden Gate 55,61 

Gordon River 195 

Gray's Bay 154 

Gay's Harbor 166 

Guemes Island 221 

Gulf of Georgia 215 

H. 

Hahainish Harbor 247 

Hale's Passage 213 

Half-moon Bay 53, 54 

Hautboy Island 211 

Haven's Anchorage 90 

Haiel Point 247 

HeoetaBank 127 

Heln Bank 203 

Henry Island 206 

Hood's Canal 244 

Hood's Head 244 

Humboldt Bay 96 

33» 



I. 

Page. 

Illinois River Ill 

Introductory remarks 3 

Islands : ^ 

Alcatraz 63 

AUan 210 

Anacapa 33 

Angel 65 

Bainbridge 236 

Barnes 213 

Bellevue 205 

Blake 238 

Bhfckely 211 

Blnnt's 203 

Burrow's 210 

Chatham 201 

Clark's 213 

Cone 221 

Cypress 811 

Darcey 205 

Decatur 209 

Deception 209 

Destruction 174 

Discovery 201 

Eld 166 

Farallones 79-82 

Fidalgo 209 

Fisgard 199 

Fox 241 

Guemes 221 

Hautboy 211 

Henry 206 

James 310 

Long 165 

Lopez 208 

Los Coronados 6 

Lummi 211 

McNeil 241 

MatU 213 

Minor 902 

Orcas 212 

Patos 907,213 

Pine 165 

Protection 193 

Round 165 

San C lemente 29 

Sand 152 

San Juan 905 

San Miguel 37 

San Nicolas 33 

Santa Barbara 38 

Santa Barbara Channel 18 

Santa Catalina 30 

Santa Cruz 34 

Santa Rosa 36 

Satuma 907 

Seabock 947 

Sidney 906 

Sinclair : 912 

Skipjack 907 

Smith's 908 

Stuart 906 

Sucia 907 

Tatoosh 178 

TheSisters 913 

Trial 801 

Tumbo 907 

Vancouver 195 

Vashon 939,940 

Vendovi 881 

Waaddah 184 
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INDEX. 



I. 

JsUnds : PaRe. 

WaldroD 207 

Whidbey 189,SS3-SSM 

Yerba Bnena ^ 65 

Young 810 

J. 

Jamea Island 210 

Java Head 207 

JnandeFaca. Straits of 189-215 

K. 

Kelpfiolda in Strait of JnandeFaca 203 

KlliBut Harbor 231 

Klamath River 105 

Koitlah Point 184 

Koos Bay 121 

KooaHead 121,122 

L. 

Lake Mountains, (Cypress Island) 211 

Lake Washington 237 

Leadbetter Point 161 

Light-houses : 

Admiralty Head, or Bed Bluff 232 

Alcatraz Island 63 

Blunt's, or Smith's Island 202 

Cape Disappoin^ent 146 

Cape Gregory 121 

Cape Mendocino 06 

Cape Shoalwater, or Toke Point 162 

Crescent City Bay 108 

Ediz Hook 189 

Esquimalt Harbor 199 

Fort Point 59,60 

Humboldt Bay 100 

New Dungeness 191 

Point Boneta 56,57 

Point Concepdon 22 

Point Loma 8,9 

Point Pinos 46 

Baoe Bocks 197,198 

Bed Bluff, or Admiralty Head 232 

Santa Barbara 19 

Smith's, or Blunt's Island 202 

South Farallon 80 

Tatoosh Island 179 

Toke Point, or Cape Shoalwater 162 

Light-houses authorised by Congress : 

Point Fcrmin 16 

Point Hueneme 18 

Point Lobos 57 

Light-houses recommended : 

Anaoapa Island 34 

CapeOrford 117 

Discovery Island 5101 

Point Adams 143 

Point Alio Nuevo 52 

Point Arena 91 

Point Santa Cms 51 

San Miguel Island 37 

SantaCrus Island 35 

Lime Point 61 

Long Ishind, Shoalwater Bay 165 

Lopes Bay 909 

Lopez Island 908 

Los Coronados, Mexico 6 

Los Angeles. El pueblo de 16 

LotEsteros 42 



L, 

Page. 

Low Point 187 

Lummi Island 211 

LummiBock 219 

M. 

Mad River 104 

Jliagnetic declination. Table of 954 

Magnetic declination. Line of equal, 13^ 14 

Line of equal, 140 40 

Line of equal, 150 50 

Line of equal, 160 gg 

Line of equal, 170 93 

Line of equal, 18^ 109 

Line of equal, 190 194 

Line of equal, 200 136 

Line of equal, 21° 171 

Magnolia Bluff. 937 

Marrowstone Point 239 

Matia Group 913 

Mats-mats Harbor S45 

McNeil Isbmd 941 

Mendocino Bay 92, 93 

Middle Bank, Columbia River 156, 157, 158, 159, 160 

Middle Bank, Strait of Juan de Fuca 204 

Middle Farallon 81 

Mile Rocks 59 

Minor IsUnd 909 

Mission del Carmelo 45 

Mission San Buenaventura 17 

Mission San Juan Capistrana 14 

Mission San Luis Rey 14 

Mission Santa Barbara 19 

Monument, Boundary of United States and Mexico . . 8 

Monte de Buchon 42 

Monterey Bay 46-50 

Mountains : 

Altas, Sierras 45 

Bache 51 

Baker 915,931 

Baldpate 54 

Black 52 

Blue 78 

Buchon 42 

Chatham.. 194 

Concepcion, Sierra 20 

Constitution 213 

Douglas 905 

Erie 910 

Lake 211 

Maguire 196 

Montara 54 

Olympus 173 

Palermo 76 

Point Reyes 78 

Rainier 183 

Saddle 163 

San Pedro 15 

Santa Lucia Range 45 

Sierras Atlas 45 

Sierra Concepcion 20 

St. Helen 148,169 

Table 76 

Mountain Ranges : 

Sierra Concepcion 510 

San Francisco, or San Bruno 55 

San Juan 17 

Santa Crua 55 

Santa Luda 45 

Mud Bay 917 

Mutiny Bay 939 
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N. 

Page. 

Nanaimo Bay 220 

Narrows. The 341 

Kaaal River , 165 

Nataha t Lagoon 1 36 

Nawnggah River 134,136 

Necheano River 134,135 

Neeomanche Biver 165 

Kc6ab Bay 184 

Ifehalem River 140 

Ifekaa River 133,134 

Keatnggah River 134 

New DongeneM Bay 190,191 

Newmarket 243 

NiacoBay 185 

NlaquaUy 243 

Nodule Point 233 

Noonday Rock 82 

Jforth Bay 170 

North Beach 62 

North Farallonea 81 

NorthPoint 62 

Noyon River 92 

O. 

Oak Cove 233 

Observatory Rocks 196 

OljTnpla 243 

Orcas Island 212 

Oregon. Coastof 111-144 

Orford Reef 116,117 

Otter Point 196 

Ontcr Telegraph Station 62 

Owen Point 195 

P. 

Palnx River 165 

Parry Bay 198 

Partridge Bank 203 

Patofl Islands 907,213 

Pfeapods 212 

Pedder Bay -•• 198 

Pelican Bay 109 

Pelly Point 218 

Piedras Blancas 43 

Pilhir Point Half-moon Bay 53 

Pillar Point, Straitof JoandeFoca 187 

Pine Island 165 

Piscador River 52 

Pointa : 

Adams 143 

Angelos 188 

Aflo Nnevo 51 

Arena 90 

Arguello 39 

Astor 153 

Baaddah 185 

Ballast 10 

Basalt 233 

Battery 236 

Bolsa 52 

Boneta 56 

Brace 239 

Brown 166,168,169 

Bnsh 233 

Carmel 45 

Cavallos 66 

ChaUam 193 

Chinook 158,153 

Conoepoion 22 

CoiiTenion 18 



P. 
Points : Page. 

Corral Tierra 52 

Cypress 45 

Defiance 241 

Diablo 61 

Disney 207 

Dome 17 

Duxbury 75 

East 207 

Edmund 235 

EUiott 235 

ElUce 153 

Felipe 19 

Fermin 15 

Fort 59 

Garry 218 

Gorda 94 

Grenville 178 

Hanson 166-171 

Hazel 247 

Hudson 225 

Hueneme 18 

Jefferson , 235 

Koithih 184 

Lai^Tence 218 

Leadbetter 161 

Lobos 57 

Loma 8 

LosEsteros 48 

Low 187 

Marrowstone 232 

Miramontee 53 

Mngu 17 

New 170 

Nodule 233 

No Point 235 

North 62 

Observatory 188 

Otter 196 

Owen 195 

Partridge' 803 

Pedemales 39 

PeUy 918 

Pillar, Half-moon Bay 53 

Pillar, Strait Joan dfi Fooa 187 

Pinos 45 

Polly 839 

Pnrissima 39 

Restoratioii 937 

Reyes 78 

Roberta 217 

Rocky 104 

Sal 39 

Salt -90 

Sandy 813 

San Jo«6 ^ 68 

San Lois 40 

Sao Pedro 54 

SanUCrua 46,47 

Saucelito 66 

Sekou 187 

Sheringham 196 

Slip 187 

St. George 106 

Sur 45 

Tab* 344 

Terminati<m 846 

Toke 168 

Tomalea 84 

Tongue 153,154 

Village 813 

yincmte 16,17 
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p. 

Pointa : Pft^e- 

Wello 235 

West 236 

Whitehom 215 

WUaon 1H225 

Young's 153 

Port Angeles 188 

Port Discovery 193 

Port Gamble 245 

Port Ludlow 244 

Port Madison 235 

Port Orchard 235 

PortOrford 113 

Port San Juan 195 

PortTownshend 224 

Portland. Town of 155 

Possession Sound 234 

Presidio of San Francisco 66 

Presidio Shoal 63 

Prisoners' Harbor 34 

Protection Island 193 

Puerto Faiso 13 

Puget Sound t 241 

Pnnta do Arena 90 

Punta de Corral Tierra 52 

Punta de la Bolsa 52 

Punta do la Santa Cruz 46,47 

Punta de los Cavallos 66 

IHintaGorda 94 

Q. 

Quartermaster's Harbor 241 

Queenh>'tho Bay 177 

Qu6.ni-6tl 174 

Quicksand Bay 141 

Qulmper Peninsula 195 

K. 

iRaceBocka 197 

Rain at San Francisco 71, 72, 73 

Hain, Washington Territory 249 

Bed Bluff, Humboldt Bay 98 

Redding Rock 105 

tteefs: 

Crescent City, (Dragon Bocks) 109 

Duxbury 75 

OrfoTtl 116,117 

Rogue's River 113 

West's 907 

Restoration Point 237 

Rinoon ^ 67 

Rio del P%)aro 49 

Rivers: 

Albion 92 

Canel 187 

Carmel 45 

Chehalls 169,170,171 

Cbetko 111-112 

Columbia 143-171 

Copalia 171-172 

Coquille 118-119 

Cowllta 155,223 

DelP%|aro 49 

Eel 98 

Elk 116 

Elwha 188 

False Klamath 106 

Feather 75 

Fraser 218 

Oordon 195 

Illinois Ill 



R. 
Rivers : Page. 

Khunath 105 

Lumrai 213 

Mad 104 

Nasal 165 

Nawuggah .- 134, 136 

Nechesne 134, 135 

Necomanche 165 

Xehalem 140 

Nekas 133,134 

Nestuggah 134 

Xoyon 92 

Palux 165 

Piscador 52 

Qu6-ni-titl 177 

Rogue 112 

Russian 89 

Sacramento 74, 75 

Salinas 48,49 

Salmon 193 

San Grcgorio 52, 53 

Scagot 235 

Sikhs 118 

Slavianska 89 

Smith's 110 

Fmpquah 124 

Wahilla 90 

Whilapah 164 

Willamette 155 

Yaquina 128 

Rocks: 

Anita 64 

Ari'h, northern coast 112 

Arch, San Francisco Bay 64 

Battle 114 

Begg 33 

Belle 209,210 

Bird, Rosario Strait 209 

Bird, San Francisco Bay 64 

Bishop 27-29 

Bhick 211 

Blossom 65 

Blunt's 95 

California coast Off. 83,84 

Colvos 244 

Denis 210 

Dragon 109 

Duncan 180 

Duntze 180 

Entrance 206 

Farallon, between south and middle 79 

Fearless 123 

Fin 117 

Fishing 90 

FUttery 177 

Lnmmi 212 

Mile 59 

Noonday 82 

North Farallon. Off. 81,82 

Observatory 196 

Peapods 212 

Piedras Blancas 43 

PointArena. Off 91 

Race 197 

Redding 105 

SaU 186 

San Luis Obispo. Off 40,41 

San MigueL Near 37 

Seal 58 

Shag 64 

Tichenor's 114 
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R. 
Bocks: Page. 

TiUamook Head. Off 143 

Unit S06 

Viti 21»-232 

White, (Piedraa Blancae) 43 

Williamson 210 

Zero 205 

Bogue River 112 

Rogue River Reef 113 

Rosario Strait 208-215 

Roondlsland 165 

Royal Bay 200 

Rnssian River 69 

S. 

Sailing directions for San Francisco Bay 67-69 

Salinas River 48,49 

Salmon Bank 204 

Salt Point Anchorage 90 

San Buenaventura Mission 17 

San Clemente. Island of 29 

San Diego Bay 9-14 

San Francisco Bar 60, 61 

San Francisco Bay and Approaches 55-75 

San Francisco. Statistics 71-74 

San Gregorio River 52,53 

San Juan Capistrano 14 
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